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INTRODUCTION 


TO 


THE NEW TESTAMENT. 








THE GOSPEL OF LUKE. 





THE REPUTED AUTHOR. 


THE REPUTED author of the third gospel is Luke,! the 
name being an abbreviated form of Lukanus,? in the 
same manner as Silas is formed from Silvanus. Paul 
mentions Luke the beloved physician, who is com- 
monly identified with the evangelist; at least, the fathers 
generally — Eusebius, Jerome, Chrysostom — identify 
them ; and most modern critics do the same. Some 
have even discovered indications of the writer’s profes- 
sion in the Gospel and Acts; such as the expression a 
great fever, which Galen uses (iv. 38); and a techni- 
cal term® denoting blindness (Acts xiii. 11), which is 
also employed by Galen. But this is doubtful. 

Little is known of Luke’s history before he became 
associated with the apostle of the Gentiles. Lardner 
thinks he was a Jew, for two reasons, neither of which 
is satisfactory. It is more likely that he was a Gentile, 
if we may judge from Coloss. iv. 11, 14, where the 
writer, having saluted certain persons by name, adds 
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that they were of the circumcision; separating them 
from those mentioned afterwards, among whom is Luke. 
It has been assumed that he was a manumitted slave, ' 
probably because the Greeks and Romans were accus- 
tomed to educate some of their domestics in the science 
of medicine, to whom freedom was granted for services 
performed. But the mere fact of Luke’s being a 
physician, does not imply that he was a manumitted 
slave. 

Nothing is known of his native place, or of the locality 
in which he resided before he attached himself to Paul. 
Greswell conjectures that he was a native or inhabitant 
of Philippi; others prefer Troas. As his name is @ 
Greek one, he was in all probability a Greek ; and 
therefore the inhabitants of his native city were 
Greeks. 

Luke, as is generally believed, attached himself to 
Paul at Troas, while the latter was on his second mis- 
sionary journey. We afterwards find him at Philippi. 
Towards the end of the apostle’s third missionary tour, 
Luke was with him at Troas, Miletus, Tyre, Caesarea, 
Jerusalem. At Caesarea, where Paul was a prisoner, 
his faithful friend did not desert him; for although he 
may not have accompanied him thither, he probably 
followed (Acts xxiv. 23), and was with him towards the 
close of his confinement. It is certain that he accom- 
panied him to Rome. 

The latter part of Luke’s life is involved in obscurity; 
and the accounts given of it by ecclesiastical writers are 
neither consistent nor probable. According to Epipha- 
nius, he preached chiefly in Gaul. Isidore of Seville 
relates that he died in the seventy-fourth year of his 
age, was buried in Bithynia, and that his bones were 
subsequently conveyed to Constantinople. Some put 
him in the list of martyrs; others say he died a natural 
death. 
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PREFACE OF THE GOSPEL. 


Unlike the other evangelists, Luke gives a preface, 
brief but valuable, from which we learn— 

1. The qualifications which the author possessed for 
writing a gospel. He had traced up all things to their 
sources accurately. He had the gospels of many before 
him. In addition to these, he had an immediate oral 
tradition, as his predecessors had. Written and oral 
sources of the evangelical history were at his disposal. 
It is not indeed expressly stated in the proem, that 
Luke drew his materials from the gospels of the many, 
either wholly or in part. But it is natural to suppose 
that he would employ them. Why should he not? 
They must have contained true and valuable matter. 
As he had traced up everything to its source, he starts 
from an earlier point than the other synoptists. He 
had investigated the subject from its origin. 

2. The mode in which he proposes to write is stated, 
viz. in order. What kind of order? The most proba- 
ble answer is, chronological order. Such order, how- 
ever, he has not always followed. 

3. Many attempts had been made to fix in writing 
the oral evangelical tradition, before Luke. These 
evangelists had even drawn from persons who were 
‘eye-witnesses and ministers of the word,’ i.e. apostles 
and disciples. Who they were particularly is not 
specified. 

4. It has been generally supposed since the time of 
Origen, that blame is implied in the word translated 
taken in hand. But it is doubtful whether it involves 
censure by itself. Along with the context, it implies 
dissatisfaction with the writers alluded to. Though 
they had derived their materials from ‘ eye-witnesses 
and ministers of the word,’ and may therefore have 
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neen supposed to write, if not complete, at least accu- 
rate and chronological gospels, this evangelist was 
not satisfied, but wishes to give Theophilus a truthful 
or credible gospel. Hence the works of the many 
were not infallibly truthful or credible, in Luke’s 
opinion. The authors had not fully succeeded. They 
are tacitly charged with failure, both in the contents 
and form of their gospels. 

5. The preface obviously implies that the evangelist 
was not an original eye-witness. Hence he was not of 
the seventy disciples. The author of the Dialogue de 
recta in Deum fide, is therefore mistaken in character- 
ising Luke as one of them. 

Other deductions from the preface will be noticed 
hereafter. Meantime we mark in the writer of the 
third gospel a critical historian, who feels impelled to 
undertake a gospel which would represent apostolic 
tradition more faithfully than had been done before. 
Not satisfied with former digests, he proposes to pro- 
duce a better one, reaching up to an earlier period, 
more comprehensive, accurate, chronological, and trust- 
worthy. 


SOURCES. 


The gospel of Matthew certainly preceded that of 
Luke. It is therefore probable that the evangelist 
would use it. But & priori reasoning on the point is 
precarious. Internal evidence should be looked at. 
And such evidence shows that the first gospel was one 
source at least whence Luke drew his materials. The 
resemblance between certain portions of the respective 
documents could not have been accidental. It is so 
close and even verbal as to admit of but one explana- 
tion, viz. that Luke used either Matthew, or a docu- 
ment which the first evangelist employed. It has been 
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urged against the former hypothesis, that a writer 
acquainted with a genealogy in which Jesus proceeds 
from the royal line of David, could hardly have believed 
in the existence of a better one; but it is not necessary 
to suppose that Luke thought he could furnish a 
better. He could give one more accordant with his 
views of Christianity. In the time of the third evan- 
gelist, we suppose that the Logia-document had been 
supplanted by the first gospel, or that it no longer 
existed in its original state; and it is surely improba- 
ble that he would employ it rather than the present 
Greek Matthew. Holtzmann and others would repre- 
sent Luke as using the Logia-document after the pre- 
sent canonical Matthew had appeared, which is very 
unlikely, especially when we remember that it existed 
in a Greek paraphrase enlarged and modified out of 
its Aramaean state. If we reflect that Luke had a 
variety of sources or gospels at his command, and that 
when he wrote the present gospel of Matthew ex- 
isted, it is natural to think that he would not have 
neglected the latter altogether, using its base-document 
instead. The evidences of its employment are few, 
because he had many documents from which to draw 
his materials, and occupied a different stand-point from 
that of the first evangelist. He had other concep- 
tions of Christianity—liberal and Pauline ones. Hence 
we disapprove of the strong denial which Plitt and 
Weiss express in relation to Luke’s employment of 
Matthew. If it be conceded that he used the principal 
source of Matthew’s gospel, why should it be thought 
incredible that he employed the gospel itself, provided 
it had already appeared? Examples of coincidence 
between Matthew and Luke are: Luke vii. 22, 23, com- 
pared with Matt. xi. 4-6; vii. 28 with Matt. xi. 11; 
and Luke iii. 7, 8, with Matt. iii. 7-9. 
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MATTHEW. 

Jesus answered, and said unto 
them, Go and show John again 
those things which ye do hear and 
see: The blind receive their sight, 
and the lame walk ; the lepers are 
cleansed, and the deaf hear; the 
dead are raised up, and the poor 
have the gospel preached to them. 

And blessed is he whosoever 
shall not be offended in me (xi. 4, 
5, 6.) 

Verily I say unto you, Among 
them that are born of women there 
hath not risen a greater than John 
the Baptist, but he that is least in 
the kingdom of heaven is greater 
than he (xi. 11). 

O generation of vipers, who hath 
warned you to flee from the wrath 
to come? Bring forth therefore 
fruits meet for repentance. And 
think not to say within yourselves, 
We have Abraham to our father : 
for I say unto you, that God is 
able of these stones to raise up 
children unto Abraham (iii. 7-9). 

When the unclean spirit is gone 
out of a man, he walketh through 
dry places, seeking rest, and findeth 
none. Then he saith, I will re- 
turn into my house whence I came 
out; and when he is come he 
findeth it empty, swept, and gar- 
nished. Then goeth he and taketh 
with himself seven other spirits 
more wicked than himself, and 
they enter in and dwell there: and 
the last state of that man is worse 
than the first (xii. 43-45). 

For Iam a man under authority, 
having soldiers under me: and I 
say to this man, Go, and he goeth; 
and to my servant, Do this, and 
he doeth it. When Jesus heard 
he marvelled, and said to them 
that followed, Verily I say unto 
you, I have not found so great 
faith, no not in Israel (viii. 9, 10). 


LUKE. 

Then Jesus answering said unto 
them, Go your way and tell John 
what things ye have seen and 
heard; how that the blind see, the 
lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, 
the deaf hear, the dead are raised, 
to the poor the gospel is preached. 


And blessed is he, whosoever 
shall not be offended in me (vil. 
22, 23). 

For I say unto you, Among 
those that are born of women there 
is not a greater prophet than John 
the Baptist; but he that is least 
in the kingdom of God is greater 
than he (vii. 28). 

O generation of vipers, who hath 
warned you to flee from the wrath 
to come? Bring forth therefore 
fruits worthy of repentance; and 
begin not to say within yourselves, 
We have Abraham to our father: 
for I say unto you, that God is 
able of these stones to raise up 
children unto Abraham (iii. 7, 8). 

When the unclean spirit is gone 
out of a man, he walketh through 
dry places, seeking rest ; and find- 
ing none he saith, I will return 
into my house whence I came out; 
and when he cometh, he findeth 
it swept and garnished. Then 
goeth he and taketh with himself 
seven other spirits more wicked 
than himself, and they enter in 
and dwell there: and the last 
state of that man is worse than the 
first (xi. 24-26). 

For I am aman set under au- 
thority, having soldiers under me; 
and I say to this man, Go, and he 
goeth, and to another Come, and 
he cometh ; and to my servant, Do 
this, and he doeth it. When 
Jesus heard these things he mar- 
velled at him, and turned him 
about and said to the people that 
followed him, I say unto you, I 
have not found so great faith, no 
not in Israel (vii. 8, 9). 
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This conclusion is confirmed by the discourses and 
sayings recorded in Luke more than by the actions and 
events narrated. Though the divergences are numer- 
ous in the distribution and plan pursued, as well as the 
matter itself and its form, it is clear that the first gospel 
was employed directly by the writer of the third. Thus 
the sayings of Jesus in Luke vii. 31-35 are closely 
related to Matt. xi. 16-19, the deviations being incon- 
siderable. So too in Luke xii. compared with Matt. x. 
The deviation in xii. 8, ‘ whatsoever ye have spoken in 
darkness shall be heard in the light, and that which ye 
have spoken in the ear in closets shall be proclaimed 
upon the house-tops,’ finds its explanation in the fact 
that Christianity had already spread in Luke’s time; 
so that the secret doctrine taught by our Lord to his 
immediate disciples, referred to in Matt. x. 27, did not 
appear to suit the advanced state of religion. Luke’s 
horizon is wider than that of the first evangelist who 
confines himself to the operations of the twelve. He 
looks at the accomplishment of the words of Jesus on 
an extended scale because the fact was before his eyes; 
Matthew’s view is restricted. 

The first gospel was not the only source which Luke 
employed, as the word many in his proem suggests. 
He had Jewish documents besides. This is seen in 
the sermon on the mount. ‘Blessed be ye poor; for 
yours is the kingdom of God,’ varies remarkably from 
Matthew’s, ‘Blessed are the poor in spwrit;’ reminding 
one of St. James’s expressions, ‘Hath not God chosen 
the poor of this world, rich in faith and heirs of the 
kingdom which he hath promised to them that love 
him?’ The words in xvii. 4 appear to be taken from 
the Gospel of the Hebrews; and the history of the 
resurrection in the third gospel is closely related to that 
of the same apocryphal document. Both writers used 
the same source, or one took from the other. In what- 
ever way tradition contributed to the materials of Luke, 
we see clearly that it was not the Galilean one which 
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Matthew followed. Thus the two unimportant events 
noticed in xiii. 1-4, which happened at Jerusalem, betray 
a writer who was well acquainted with at least the 
former of them. And in the narrative of the resurrec- 
tion, not a word is said of Jesus’s appearances in Galilee, 
though Matt. xxviii. and 1 Cor. xv. imply that he was 
seen there by many. On the contrary, the disciples were 
to wait at Jerusalem till the Spirit should be poured out 
(Luke xxiv. 49). 

It is difficult at the present day to determine the 
nature or number of the documents which Luke em- 
ployed. Were they comprehensive works such as we 
now term gospels; or were they small collections, de- 
tached pieces of history? The former opinion seems to us 
more probable ; though Ewald, who adopts it, assumes 
toomany gospels, Ebionite and Gnostic ones of different 
kinds. The subject does not admit of a satisfactory 
explanation. It may perhaps be inferred from a minute 
survey of the contents, that Luke employed the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews in one of its early forms, and 
the so-called Gospel of St. Peter. From them he drew 
the greater part of his materials relating to the events 
and actions of Jesus’s life. He had not much Galilean 
tradition at his command; and therefore the ministry 
of Christ in northern Judea is passed over rapidly. 
The facts narrated mainly concern southern Judea and 
Jerusalem, 


RELATION OF THE GOSPEL TO THE APOSTLE PAUL. 


Luke was the companion of Paul, if not his spiritual 
son. Hence arose the opinion that the evangelist wrote 
his gospel under the superintending influence of the 
apostle—an opinion that existed in the Church at an 
early period, and was handed down from generation to 
generation. It is not difficult to account for this in- 
direct derivation of the gospel from Paul. The early 
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fathers appear to have considered apostolic origin in one 
form or other necessary to the reception of a work into 
the canon; and the transition from a disciple of the 
apostle to the act of writing under apostolic inspection, 
was natural. Hence Luke’s gospel was thought to 
convey Paul’s sentiments. 

The tradition respecting the connection between the 
third gospel and Paul is embodied in the following 
passages. Irenaeus writes: ‘And Luke, the companion 
of Paul, put down in a book the gospel preached by 
him (Paul).’! In another place: ‘That Luke was in- 
separable from Paul, and his fellow-labourer in the 
gospel is shown by himself, &...... ‘Thus, the 
apostles simply, and without envying anyone, handed 
down to all those things which they themselves had 
learned from the Lord. So therefore Luke also, with- 
out envy to anyone, has handed down to us those things 
which he had learned from them, as he testifies when he 
says, “even as they delivered them unto us, who from 
the beginning were eye-witnesses and ministers of the 
word.” ’? 

Tertullian says: ‘In the first place, we lay it down 
as a truth, that the evangelic Scriptures have for their 
authors the apostles, to whom the work of publishing 
the gospel was committed by the Lord himself. And 
if it have for authors apostolic men, they are not alone 
but with apostles and after apostles, since the preaching 
of the disciples might have been suspected of the charge 
of a desire of glory, if not supported by the authority 
of the masters, yea of Christ, who made the apostles 

1 Aovedie 58 axddovboc Habdov 70 im’ éxeivou knpvocopevoy evayyéAov 
év (u3dio xaréBero.— Adv. Haeres. tiie Ls 

2 Quoniam autem is Lucas inseparabilis fuit a Paulo, et codperarius 
ejus in evangelio, ipse facit manifestum, etc. .... Sic Apostoli sim- 
pliciter, et nemini invidentes, quae ipsi a Domino didicerant, haec om- 
nibus tradebant. Sic igitur et Lucas, nemini invidens, ea quae ab eis 


didicerat, tradidit nobis, sicut ipse testificatur, dicens: Quemadmodum 
tradiderunt nobis qui ab initio contemplatores et ministri fuerunt verbi. 


—Adv. Haeres. iii. 14, § 1, 2. 
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masters. . . . Therefore if Luke’s instructor himself 
(Paul) wished to have the authority of his predeces- — 
sors both for his faith and preaching, how much more 
may I desire for Luke’s gospel, what was necessary for 
the gospel of his master.’! 

In another place Tertullian has these words: ‘ Luke’s 
digest is usually ascribed to Paul. It is easy to take 
for the master’s what the disciples have published.’ ? 

Origen writes: ‘The third is that according to Luke, 
the gospel commended by Paul,’ &c.® 

The historian Eusebius has: ‘And Luke, who was a 
native of Antioch, and by profession a physician, a com- 
panion of Paul for the most part, and who was not 
slightly acquainted with the rest of the apostles, has 
left us, in two books divinely inspired, proofs of the art 
of healing souls which he got from them. One of these 
is the gospel, which he professes to have written as they 
delivered it to him who from the beginning were eye- 
witnesses and ministers of the word, with all of whom 
he says likewise he had been perfectly acquainted from 
the beginning. The other book is the Acts of the 
Apostles, which he composed not from what he had 
heard, but from what he had seen with his own eyes. 
And it is said that Paul was accustomed to mention the 
gospel according to him, whenever, speaking as it were 
of some gospel of his own in his epistles, he says, ‘‘ac- 
cording to my gospel.” ’4 


‘ Constituimus imprimis evangelicum instrumentum apostolos auc- 
tores habere, quibus hoc munus evangelii promulgandi ab ipso Domino 
sit impositum; si et apostolicos, non tamen solos, sed cum apostolis, 
et post apostolos, quoniam praedicatio discipulorum suspecta fieri posset 
de gloriae studio, si non adsistat illi autoritas magistrorum, imo Christi, 
qui magistros apostolos fecit. .... Igitur si ipse illuminator Lucae 
(Paulus) autoritatem antecessorum et fidei et praedicationi suae optavit 
quanto magis eam evangelio Lucae expostulem, quae evangelio ma- 
gistri ejus fuit necessaria ?—Adv. Marcion. iv. 2. 

2 Nam et Lucae digestum Paulo adscribere solent. Capit magistro- 
rum videri quae discipuli promulgarint.—Adv. Marcion. iv. 5. 

3 Kai zpiroy rd kara Aovxay 7d bxd HabXov eratvoupevoy evayyéXov. 
—Ap. Huseb. H. E. vi. 25. 
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This language implies doubt of the current tradition 
on the part of Eusebius. 

Jerome writes: ‘Luke, a physician of Antioch, not 
unskilled in the Hebrew language, as his writings show, 
a disciple of the apostle Paul, and the constant com- 
panion of his travels, wrote a gospel, of which the same 
Paul makes mention, saying, “ We have sent with him 
the brother whose praise is in the gospel throughout all 
the churches.” . . . Some suppose that whenever Paul 
in his epistles makes use of the expression according to 
my gospel, he means Luke’s writing. It is also supposed 
that Luke did not learn his gospel from the apostle 
Paul only, who had not conversed with the Lord in the 

’ 
flesh, but also from other apostles, which he likewise 
’ ’ 
declares in the beginning of his gospel, saying, ‘ As 
they delivered them unto us, who from the beginning 
were eye-witnesses and ministers of the word.” There- 
fore he wrote the gospel as he heard it from others.’ ? 

The tradition before us rests on a precarious basis. 

All that Tertullian says is, ‘It is the custom to ascribe 
ys 18, 

Luke’s digest to Paul.’ Probably it arose out of a doc- 
trinal tendency to claim a higher authority for the gospel 
of a disciple. 

iarpéc’ Ta tEtoTa cvyyeyovac TP TavAw, kat rote Nouroic be oF TApEepywe 
ray arooréAwy dpryxoc, io ard ToUTwY mposexrycato Wuxay Gepa- 
meuriKiic, év dvaly hiv irodelypara Oeorvevarorc karadédoure [sysAloug’ TY 
re evayyenriv, 0 cal xapatar prapruperac kab’ & mapedooay aire ol am’ apyxie 
abrémrat kal brnpérat yevopevor TOV hoyou, otc cal onoly eravobey amace 
rapynkoAovOnkevat’ Kal raic Tov aTooTOhwy mpaceoy, fie ovKére Ot cuxofic, 
dpBadporc 3 abroic tapahapor, cuverdéaro’ gaol b& we apa Tov kar 
abroyv evayyediou pynpovevery 6 Iavdoc ciwSev, Umnvika WC mepi Lotov 
rivoe evayyediov ypaguy eheye, Kara ro evayyeuoy pov.—H. E. iil. 4A, 

1 Lucas, medicus Antiochensis, ut ejus scripta indicant, Graeci ser- 
monis non ignarus fuit, sectator apostoli Pauli, et omnis peregrina- 
tionis ejus comes. Scripsit evangelium, de quo idem Paulus, Misi- 
mus, inquit, cum illo, fratrem cujus laus est in evangelio per omnes 
ecclesias. . . - - Quidam suspicantur quotiescunque in epistolis suis 
Paulus dicit, juxta evangelium meum, de Lucae significare volumine ; 
et Lucam non solo ab apostolo Paulo didicisse evangelium, qui cum 
domino in carne non fuerat, sed et a caeteris apostolis. Quod ipse quo- 
que in principio sui voluminis declarat, dicens: Sicut tradiderunt nobis 
qui a principio ipsi viderunt et ministri fuerunt sermonis. Igitur 
evangelium, sicut audierat, scripsit—De Viris Illustr. c.7. 
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Luke’s preface says nothing about the Pauline origin 
or sanction of his gospel. He refers to eye-witnesses 
and others, to the primitive apostles themselves rather 
than Paul. All acquaintance on his part with Paul is 
ignored in the proem. He justifies his undertaking 
simply on the ground that others had preceded him in 
the same work, and that he had diligently investigated 
the traditions up to their source. The absence of all 
allusion to such a man as Paul, tells against the idea 
of the writer’s personal or close acquaintance with him; 
for we can hardly suppose that he would have omitted 
a fact favourable to the credibility of his own document. 
It cannot be shown that Paul superintended the com- 
position of the gospel, or that he dictated any part 
of it; much less that he wrote it himself, as ‘the anony- 
mous Saxon’ conjectures. The tradition, ancient as it 
is, wants a historical foundation. 

But while rejecting the earlier view of Paul’s per- 
sonal connection with Luke, either as dictating or super- 
intending his gospel, we admit that the work in question 
presents remarkable coincidences with Paul’s epistles in 
language and ideas—coincidences which could not have 
been accidental. The writer must have known and used 
the Pauline literature. 

The account of the last supper strictly accords with 
that given in the 11th chapter of the first epistle to 
the Corinthians. And there is a Pauline diction in the 
first two chapters of the gospel, which resembles the 
epistle to the Romans, chapters ix._xi. The character- 
istic terms of these chapters may be found almost wholly 
in the introductory history and hymns of the gospel. 

The following words are common to Luke and the 
Pauline literature. 

“Ayvoew ix. 45; Acts xiii, 27 3 xvi. 23. Used very 
often by Paul. "Aywviterbar xiii. 24. With the ex- 


_| Die Evangelien, ihr Geist, ihre Verfasser und ihr Verhiiltniss zu 
einander, p. 251, et seq. 
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ception of John xviii. 36, Paul is the only writer that 
uses the verb. “Aédndos xi. 44. Only in 1 Cor. xiv. 8 
besides. *“Aédicia. *Aderety vii. 30; x.16. Used by Paul 
especially, and in similar combinations, Gal. ii. 21; 
i. 15; 1 Thess. iv. 8. Aivety tov Oedv used by Luke 
seven times altogether. Twice in the epistle to the 
Romans. AicOdveofar ix. 45, has its correlative ai- 
cOyo1s in Phil. i. 9. Aidvidios xxi. 34, only in 1 
Thess. v. 3. Aiypadrwrifew xxi. 24. Only in Paul. 
’Akataotacia xxi. 9. Only in Paul and James. “Add ye 
xxiv. 21. Comp. 1 Cor. ix. 2. ’AN ovd€ peculiar to 
Luke and Paul. *Avdyxy xiv. 18, used in the same way 
in 1 Cor. vii. 37; in xxi. 23, used similarly 1 Cor. vii. 26; 
2 Cor. vi. 4; xii. 10; 1 Thess. iii. 7; but not elsewhere. 
’ Avalnv xv. 24, 32; Rom. vii. 9; xiv. 9; and Revelation. 
*Avaxpiew xxiii. 14 and Acts; ten times in 1 Cor. 
*Avadvew xii. 36; Phil. i. 23. "AvadkOoo ix.54. Only 
in Gal. v. 15; and 2 Thess. ii. 8 besides. “Avaméuzew 
only in Luke, and Philem. 11. °Av@ dvi. 20; xii. 3; 
xix. 44; 2 Thess. ii. 10. *Avdnrou in the vocative xxiv. 
25. Only in Gal. ili. 1 besides. “Avova vi. 11; 2 Tim. 
iil. 9. “AvramoxpiverOar xiv. 6. Only in Rom. ix. 20 
besides. *AvrawdSopua xiv. 12; occurring only in Rom. 
xi. 9. So too dvrarododvas xiv. 14. Only in Hebrews 
and Paul. *Avtuce(uevos xiii. 17; xxi. 15. Only in Paul 
besides. "AvriukapBdveoOar i. 54; Acts; 1 Tim. vi. 2. 
"Amd Tod viv 1.48; v.10; xii. 52; xxii. 69; 2 Cor. 
v.16. Aw aidvos i.70; Acts; Coloss. i. 26; Ephes. 
iii. 9. "Amedailew only in Luke vi. 35 and Ephes. iv. 
19. *AmeOys only in Luke i. 17; Acts; and Paul. *Azo- 
Bava v. 2; xxi. 13. In Phil. i. 19; and John xxi. 9. 
"Arokahirrec Oar of a person xvii. 30, Elsewhere only 
in 2 Thess. ii. 3, 6,8. "Amoxddvius ii. 32. Comp. 
Ephes. i. 17. *Aroxe(pevos xix. 20. Coloss. i. 5. *Azrodo- 
yeto Oar twice; Acts; only in Paul besides. *Aodvtpwors 
xxi. 28. Only in Paul and Hebrews. “Apxeto@a: i. 14; 
1 Tim. vi. 8. *Aporpidv only in xvii. 7; and 1 Cor. 
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ix.10. "Aodddea i. 4; Acts; 1 Thess. v.38. “Aodtows 
xy. 18. Comp. dowria, Ephes. v. 18; 1 Peter iv. 4. 
’Arevilew iv. 20; xxii. 56; Acts; twice besides in Paul. 
*Atomos xxiii. 41; Acts; 2 Thess. ii.2. “Agioravar il. 37, 
&e.; Acts; Paul. °AddBws i.74. Comp. Phil. 1.14; 
1 Cor. xvi. 10; Jude 12. "Adpor in addressing another, 
xi. 40; xii. 20; 1 Cor. xv. 86. Buwrtixds xxi. 84; 1 Cor. 
vi. 8,4. BuOilecOa v. 7; 1 Tim. vi. 9. Te meaning 
at least, xi. 8. Comp. 1 Cor. iv. 8. Tvéous i. 77; xi. 52; 
often in Paul. Aénous i. 13; ii. 87; Acts; in almost 
all Paul’s epistles. Iouto Ba Sejoess, v. 33, is Pauline. 
Aexrés iv. 19, 24; 2 Cor. vi. 2; Phil. iv. 18. Avay- 
yed\hew ix. 60; Acts; Rom. ix. 17. <Avapew xv. 12. 
Only in 1 Cor. xii. 11. AvamopeveoOar three times in 
the gospel; Acts; Rom. xv. 24. Avepynvevew xxiv. 27; 
Acts; 1 Cor. Avxaiwpa i. 6 and dixaiws xxiii. 41, both 
Pauline. The Pauline use of dicatos is in xvill. 9; Xx. 
20. Awxew intransitive xvii. 23; Phil. 11.12. Aoypa 
ii. 1; Acts; in Paul, and the epistle to the Hebrews. 
Aovvat Tomov xiv. 9. Comp. Rom. xii. 19; Ephes. iv. 
27. Avvdorns i. 52; Acts vii. 27; 1 Tim. vi. 1s 
*"Eyxaxev xvill. 1, a Pauline word. Ei cai xi. 8; and 
in Paul. Et pare unless perhaps, ix. 13; 1 Cor. vii. 5; 
2. Cor: /xii. “5. (Eidos i; 22; ne 29;5in DB Conrand 
1 Thess. *Exduxety xviii. 3,5; in Paul and the Reve- 
lation. “Exdicnous xviii. 7, 8; Acts; in Paul; Hebrews; 
and 1 Peter besides. ‘“Exdué«ew only in xi. 49 and 1 
Thess. ii. 15. “Expedvyew xxi. 86; Acts. Only in Paul 
and Hebrews besides. “Evdo€os vii. 25; xiti. 17; and in 
Paul. *Evdtcac Oa xxiv. 49 is a Pauline term. ’E€azro- 
oré\\ew only in the epistle to the Galatians, in addition 
to the gospel and Acts. “Efoveveiy xviii. 9; xxiii. 11; 
in Paul eight or nine times. ’*Efouvcia tod oxérovs 
xxii. 58. Only in Coloss. i. 13 besides. "E€ovoidlew 
xxl. 25; 1 Cor. ’Eawety xvi. 8. Only in Paul besides. 
‘ExovaraverOat x.6; Rom.ii. 17. "Emyedeto bau only 
in Luke and 1 Tim. ’Emdaivew in Luke and Titus. 
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*"Epyacia xii. 58; Acts; Ephes.iv.19. EvdayyedilerOar 
in an active sense in Luke and Paul, with a single ex- 
ception in the latter. Evyeyjs xix. 12; Acts; 1 Cor. 
i. 26. Evdoxia with the sole exception of Matt. xi. 26, 
in Luke and Paul only. *E¢voravar three times in Paul, 
in addition to Luke. Zwypewv.10; 2 Tim. ii. 26. 
*H kai, comp. Rom. ii. 15; iv. 9; 1 Cor. xvi. 6. “Hnpéepa 
Kvpiov xvii. 24, a Pauline expression. “Hovydlew xiv. 
4; xxiii. 56; Acts; 1 Thess. iv. 11. ’Hyew xxi. 25; 
1 Cor. xiii. 1. Ovpds wrath, iv. 28; Acts; in Paul, 
Hebrews, and the Apocalypse. °Idod ydp only in 2 Cor. 
vii. 11 besides Luke. Kakxovpyos xxiii. 32, 33, 39; 2 
Tim. ii. 9. Kardyew v.11; Acts. Only in Rom. x. 
6 besides. Katasoydvvew xiii. 17, a Pauline expression, 
used besides only in 1 Peter ii. 6; iii. 16. Karagvdv 
xx. 35; xxi. 386; Acts; 2 Thess.i.5. Karapyety xiii. 
7, a favourite word of Paul’s. KatevOivew i. 79; im the 
epistles to the Thessalonians. Karéyew rov Aoyor vill. 15. 
Comp. 1 Cor. xi. 2. Katypticpévos vi. 40. Comp. 
Rom. ix. 22; 1 Cor. 1.10. Kuwédvvevew viii. 23; Acts; 
1 Cor. xv. 30. Kparawtobar i. 80; ii. 40; twice in 
Paul. Kvpvevew xxii. 25. Only in Paul besides. Aecr- 
 ovpyia i. 23; Paul, and the Hebrews. Meyahtvew 
to exalt, i. 46,58; Acts; in Phil., and 2 Cor. Mevodv ye 
xi. 28. Only in Paul besides. Meradvddvar ii. 11. Only 
in Paul. Néos without the article, ii. 238, 24. Else- 
where only in Paul. 

Luke begins a sentence with viv, viv dé, amo Tod viv, 
&e.; ii. 29; v. 10, &c., similarly to the Pauline voy 
8g, vurt 84 ‘OSds eipyyys i. 79. Comp. Rom. iii. 
17. Oixovopia and oixovdpos often in Luke and Paul, 
but nowhere else, except 1 Peteriv. 10. “Omracia in 
the gospel and Acts. Only in 2 Cor. xii. 1 besides. 
‘Opilew xxii. 22; Acts; Rom. i. 4; Hebr. iv. 7. ‘Oowd- 
mys i. 75; Ephes. iv. 24. Ovxt adda only in Paul, 
besides the gospel. "Owdviov Wi. 14. Frequent in 
Paul. Tavordia xi. 22; Ephes. vi. 11,13. Iavovpyia 
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xx. 23. Only in Paul besides. Idvrws iv. 23; Acts. 
Only in Paul besides. Iarpia ii. 4; Acts; Ephes. iu. 
15. Iapé used comparatively, iii. 13, &c., is especially 
Pauline. Comp. Rom. xii. 3. Tapddeoos xxiii. 48 ; 
2 Cor. xii. 4. Tapdkdnous ii. 25; vi. 24, Acts; in 
Paul alone besides. IZ\ypovv applied to speech, words, 
or something spoken, with ra pyyarta, vii. 1; with zov 
Adyov, Coloss. 1.25; with 76 evayyéhiov, Rom. xv. 19. 
T\ynpodopety i.1, a Pauline word. T)ovreiv eis twa 
xii. 21; Rom. x. 12. IIvedpa connected with dvvapus, 
is found only in the gospel, Acts, and Paul. Ipayypa- 
teveo Oat, xix. 13, has its correlative zpaypareia, 2 Tim. 
ii. 4. IIpaocew is employed by none of the synoptists 
except Luke. It is in John’s gospel, and very often in 
the Pauline writings. IpeoBvrns i. 18. Only in Paul 
besides. IIpoodéyeoOar to receive kindly, xv.2; Rom. 
xvi. 2; Phil. 11.29. Kara mpdcwmov ii. 31; Acts; is 
only Pauline. wpécwmov hapBavew xx. 21; Gal. il. 6. 
Iluka v. 33; Acts; 1 Tim. v. 23. Svyayv, only in Paul 
besides Luke. Sxovew xi. 35; in Paul only besides. 
Sarrdyxva éhéovs i. 78; Coloss. ui. 12; Phil. ii.1. Szov- 
datws vil. 4. Only in Paul besides.  Szparevdpevos 
for otpatidrys 11.14; 2 Tim. 0.4. ovyKxabilew xxii. 55; 
Ephes. ii. 6. Svyrdetew v. 6; in Paul alone. Svyxaipew 
only in Luke and Paul. SvpmapayiverOar xxiii. 48 ; 
2 Tim. iv.16. SvpdveocOar viil.7. The correlate ovp- 
guros isin Rom.vi.5. YuvavTt\apBaverOar x. 40; Rom. 
vili. 26. YuvverOiew xv.2; Acts. Only in Paul besides. 
Sdveris ii. 47. Comp. Ephes. iii. 4; Coloss. i. 9; 
2 Tim. 1.7. Suvevdoxev xi. 48. Only in Paul. Yuvoyy 
Xx 25; 2 Cor. 11.4. Sa@parixds ili. 22; Coloss. ii. 9; 
1 Tim. iv. 8. Yawryp applied to God, i. 47; ii. 11. So 
in the pastoral epistles. Yarypios only in Luke, Ephe- 
sians, and Titus. Taéis only in Paul, Luke, and the 
epistle to the Hebrews. TiWévar Oeudduov vi. 48; xiv. 
29). Comp. 1 Cor. iii. 10. Tis ofp vii. 42; xx. 15, 17, 
is Pauline. Tids with a substantive in the genitive, as 
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vids eipyvys, X. 6; or Tod aidvos Tovrov, or Tod portds, 
Xvi, 8; xx. 34; or THs dvactdcews, xx. 36, like viol 
poros, or dievBetas, Ephes. ii. 2; v.6. téxva dards, récva 
opyjs, Ephes. “Yroxpiver Oar xx. 20. Comp. cvvumo- 
Kpiveo Oa, Gal. ii1.18. “Yramidlew xviii. 5. Only in 1 
Cor. ix. 27, besides. “Yorépnua xxi. 4. A Pauline word. 
Piddpyvpos xvi. 14; 2 Tim. iii. 2. Sidoverkia xxii. 24, 
The correlate ¢uddveuxos, 1 Cor. xi. 16. Sdpos xx. 22; 
xxi. 2; Rom. xiii. 6,7. Spdvyors i. 17; Ephes. i. 8. 
Dvhaxy in the plural, only in Luke and 2 Cor. Xai- 
pew ev x. 20. Only in Paul. XapifeoOa only in Luke 
and Paul. Xdpw é€yew xvii. 9; in 1 and 2 Tim.; and 


the epistle to the Hebrews. 


3.6; 


Xapuitovy i. 28; Ephes. 


The noun xépus is more frequently used by Luke 


than the other evangelists, being a distinctive Pauline 
term. Wahruds only in Luke and Paul. 

Besides these linguistic similarities there are various 
parallels consisting of ideas and words together, which 
unite Luke with the Pauline literature. 


LUKE. 
The gracious words which pro- 
ceeded out of his mouth (iv. 22). 


His word was with power (iv, 
82). 


Your Father also is merciful 
(vi. 36). 


Can the blind lead the blind? 
(vi. 39). 


Laid the foundation (vi. 48). 


Bring forth fruit with patience 
(vi. 15). 

Is not come to destroy men’s 
lives, but to save (ix. 56). 

Eat such things as are set before 
you (x. 8). ' 

Your names are written in 
heaven (x. 20). 


VOL. II. 


PAULINE. 

Let your speech be always with 
grace (Coloss. iv.6). Let no corrupt 
word proceed out of your mouth 
but... that itmay minister grace 
unto the hearers (Ephes. iv. 29). 

My speech was in demonstration 
of the Spirit and of power (1 Cor. 
ii. 4). 

The Father of mercies (2 Cor. i. 
3). By the mercies of God (Rom. 
xii.1). 

And art confident that thou 
thyself art a guide of the blind 
(Rom. ii. 19). 

I have laid the foundation (1 
Cor. ii. 10). 

Being fruitful. ... unto all 
patience (Coloss. i. 10, 11). 

Hath given for edification, and 
not destruction (2 Cor. x. 8). 

Whatsoever is set before you, 
eat (1 Cor. x. 27). 

Whose names are in the book 
of life (Phil. iv. 3). 
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LUKE. 
Thou hast hid these things from 
the wise and prudent, and hast re- 
vealed them unto babes (x. 21). 


xi. 36.—Same idea as in’ 

All things are clean unto you 
(xi. 41). 

I will send them prophets and 
apostles, and some of them they 
shall slay and persecute (xi. 49). 

Let your loins be girded about 
(xii. 35). 


Who then is a faithful steward 
(xii. 42). 


That men ought always to pray, 
and not to faint (xviii. 1). 


God forbid (xx. 16). 

This that is written, the stone 
which the builders rejected is 
become the head of the corner. 
Whosoever shall fall upon that 
stone shall be broken (xx. 17, 18). 

For all live unto him (xx. 38). 


In patience possess ye your souls 
(xxi. 19). 


Jerusalem shall be trodden 
down of the Gentiles till the times 
of the Gentiles be fulfilled (xxi. 
24). 

ies heed to yourselves, lest at 
any time your hearts be over- 
charged with surfeiting and drunk- 
enness, and that day come upon 
you unawares (xxi. 34). 

Watch therefore, and pray al- 
ways, that ye may be accounted 
worthy to escape all these things 

. . and to stand before the Son 
of man (xxi. 36). 


PAULINE. 

I will destroy the wisdom of the 
wise, and will bring to nothing 
the understanding of the prudent 
(1 Cor.i.19). God hath chosen 
the foolish things of the world to 
confound the wise (27th verse). 

Ephes. v. 138. 

Unto the pure all things are 
pure (Titus i. 15). 

Who both killed the Lord Jesus 
and their own prophets, and have 
persecuted us (1 Thess. ii. 15). 

Stand therefore, having your 
loins girt about with truth (Ephes. 
vi. 14). 

Moreover, it is required in 
stewards, that a man be found 
faithful (1 Cor. iv. 2). 

Wherefore also we pray always 
(2 Thess. i. 11). Always labour- 
ing fervently for you in prayers 
(Coloss. iv. 12). 

Rom. ix. 14; xi. 11. Gal. iii. 21. 

As itis written, Behold I lay 
a stumbling stone ‘and rock of 
offence (Rom. ix. 33). 


For whether we live, we live 
unto the Lord (Rom. xiv. 8). 

To them who by patient con- 
tinuance in well doing seek for 
glory, eternal life (Rom. ii. 7). 


Blindness is happened to Israel 
until the fulness of the Gentiles be 
come in (Rom. xi. 25). 


Sudden destruction cometh upon 
them . therefore let us be 
sober (1 Thess. v. 3-8). See Rom. 
xiii. 11-14, 


Praying always with all prayer 
and supplication, and watching 
thereunto with all perseverance 
and supplication (EHphes. vi. 18). 
Appear before the judgment-seat 
of Christ (2 Cor. v. 10). 
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The full force of this comparison can be felt by those 
only who examine the original, observing the general 
style and structure of sentences, as well as the terms and 
ideas peculiar to both. The mind of the evangelist was 
impregnated with the views and phraseology of Paul, so 
that the Pauline literature furnishes numerous affinities. 


AUTHORSHIP. 


The earliest apostolic fathers have no quotation from 
the gospel, nor any express allusion to it. One passage 
in the nineteenth chapter of Barnabas, formerly sup- 
posed to refer to Luke vi. 30, is not in the Sinaitic MS. 
In Clement’s epistle to the Corinthians (chapter xiii.), 
a place resembling Luke vi. 36-38 in some respects 
differs from it and all the gospel parallels so much, that 
it. seems to have been taken from tradition. In another 
passage of the forty-sixth chapter the citation from any 
written gospel is doubtful. Hermas contains no clear 
allusion to Luke’s gospel; and Papias does not seem to 
have been acquainted with it, since Eusebius never men- 
tions the fact, which he would probably have done. 
Credner’s attempt to show that Papias’s language refers 
to Luke’s preface is unsuccessful. The Ignatian epistles 
show no trace of acquaintance with our gospel. The 
epistle of Polycarp to the Philippians has one passage,! 
‘Remembering what the Lord has taught us, saying, 
“judge not, and ye shall not be judged; forgive, and ye 
ye shall be forgiven. Be ye merciful, and ye shall obtain 
mercy: for with the same measure that ye mete withal 
it shall be measured to you again,”’ in which both Mat- 
thew and Luke’s gospels may have been used, the former 
more closely than the latter. 

Justin Martyr was familiar with the gospel of Luke, 
as he was with those of Matthew and Mark, though he 
never assigns them to these authors. Their contents he 
quotes freely. The following are the principal passages 

1 Tn chapter ii. 
c 2 
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in which he had respect to the third gospel: ‘But the 
power of God coming upon the Virgin overshadowed 
her, and caused her to conceive, though still a virgin. 
Moreover the angel of God who was sent to the Virgin, 
at that very time saluted her, saying, Behold, thou 
shalt conceive in thy womb by the Holy Ghost, and 
shalt bear a son, and he shall be called the Son of the 
Highest; and thou shalt call his name Jesus; for he 
shall save his people from their sins.’ 1 ¢Mary the 
virgin, when the angel Gabriel announced to her that 
the Spirit of the Lord would come upon her, and the 
power of the Highest overshadow her, wherefore also 
that holy one born of her is the Son of God, answered: 
Be it to me according to thy word.’* (Compare Luke 
i, 26-38.) 

‘The first taxing in Judea being then made in the 
time of Cyrenius, Joseph had gone up from Nazareth 
where he dwelt, to Bethlehem, whence he was, to be 
taxed. For his descent was from the tribe of Judah 
inhabiting that country.’® 

‘The law and the prophets were till John the Bap- 
tist; henceforward the kingdom of heaven suffers 
violence and the violent take it by force. And if ye 
will receive him, this is Elias who was to come. He- 
that hath ears to hear let him hear’* (Luke xvi. 16, 


al Avvapuc Ocod érehOovoa TH Taplévy Exeokiacer aiTHY Kal Kvopopicar 
mapBevov ovcay meroinke’ Kal 6 &mooraXeic dé mpd¢ abriy THy TapBEvoy 
kar’ éxeivo Tod Katpod &yyedoc Oeod ednyyedioaro airy, eiwv’ Ldov ov\- 

AnwWee Ev yaorpt ék mvevparoc aylov kal réEn vidv, Kal vide YWiorov cAy- 
Ohoerat, kai Kadéaerc TO Svopa abrod "Incovy" avroc yap owoet Tov Nady 
avrov, k.7.A.— Apol. 1. 33. 

2 Mapia 7) mapOévoc, evayyertZopévov abr TaBpup  ayyédou, dre 
mvevpa Kupiov éx’ avriy éredevoeras, Kal dvvapee “Yviorov peortuiat 
abriy, 60 Kal rd yervopevor & abrijc dyv Eorw Yide Ocod, amexpivaro* 
Lévowre pot kara TO pHa avv.—Dial. 100. 

P Amoypapiic ovens évrh ‘lovdaig rore mpwrnc éxt Kupnviov, avnAnrv0er 
dro Nalapér tv0q oxet, cic ByOdcep d0ev ir, dmoypapacbau' ao yap rijc 
Karotkovene THY viv Exeiyny ovdjte "lovda ro yévoc jv.—Dial.78. See 
also Apol. i. 84; Luke ii. 2, &c. 


4 e A ve A i J ~ , : ~ 
6 vopoc Kal ol mpopijrae péxpe Iwdvvov tov Baxtiorow: é& drov 
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and Matt. xi. 13). The first part is from Luke, the 
rest from Matthew. It is not uncommon in Justin to 
mix up the words of several evangelists because he 
quoted from memory. 

‘When a certain man came to him and said, “ Good 
master,” he answered and said, “ There is none good 
save one, that is God, who created all things.” “ Why 
callest thou me good? One is good, my Father who is 
in heaven ”’? (Luke xviii. 19). 

‘The things which are impossible with men, are 
possible with God’? (Luke xviii. 27). 

‘Our Lord said, that they shall neither marry nor be 
given in marriage, but be equal to angels, being chil- 
dren of God and of the resurrection’* (Luke xx. 34, 
&e.). 

‘The apostles in the memoirs composed by them, 
which are called gospels, have related that Jesus thus 
commanded them; that having taken bread and given 
thanks he said, Do this in remembrance of me; this is 
my body: and that in like manner having taken the 
cup and given thanks, he said, This is my blood, and 
that he distributed to these alone’® (Luke xxu. 
Poptee. ). 

The accounts which Justin gives of the prediction 
Baorsia rev obpavdy Palerae Kat Bracrat dpragovaw adrry’ Kat et 
Oédere CéEaoOat, avréc gor “HXiag O pédAdAwy epyecban. 6 Exwv wra 
axovey, axoverw.— Dial. 51. 

1 Kat xpoceOdvrog avr@ tivo Kal eixdvroc, Avddackare ayalé, 
amexpivaro héeyur, Odvdeic &yaBdc Ei pr) povoc 6 Ocdc 6 molmoag Ta TaNTA. 
—Apol.i. 16. tes. 

2 Ti pe déyere ayabor; ‘gic gor ayaloc, 6 marhp pov Oo Ey Toic 
ovpavoie.—Dial. 101. 7 } 

3 ru ddbvvara Tapa avOpwrote Svvara Tapa O«g.—Apol. i. 19, 

4 § Kipuwe ipav eimer, "Ore oUre yaphoovow ovTe yapnOycovrar adda 
iodyyedot EcovTat, réxva Tow Qeov Tic dvacracEews ovrec.— Dial. 81. 

5 of yup amdaronot Ev Toic "yevopevorc bn’ abrov aropynpovevpacty, 
a cadeirae evayyéria, oUTwe mapédwKkay évreradOa airoic rov “Inovvr, 
AaBovra prov evXApLoTHoarTa elmeiv’ Tovro moveire cig THY dvapynoiv 
pou, Tourd gore TO copa pov’ Kal TO ToThploy opoiwe haPdvra Kat eva 
puothoayra eimeiv’ Tovrd éore 76 aipd pov, kal pdvorg abrotc peradovvar, 


—Apol. i. 66. Compare also Dial. ch. 41 and 70. 
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of Christ’s sufferings and resurrection coincide very 
closely with Luke’s in their phraseology, and in all 
the particulars where the other synoptists vary. They 
also contain what is peculiar to Luke, viz. that the 
sufferings were a fulfilment of Old Testament prophecy. 
Hence we infer that he followed the third gospel.’ 

‘In the memoirs, which I say were composed by the 
apostles and those who followed them (it is written), 
that sweat like drops flowed down (Jesus) while pray- 
ing, and saying, Let this cup, if it be possible, pass from 
me’? (Luke xxii. 44). While the last part of this 
passage refers to Matt. xxvi. 39, the former is certainly 
from Luke. 

The context states that Pilate sent Jesus bound, to 
Herod, a fact given in Luke alone, xxiii. 6, &c. ‘ Jesus 
as he gave up his spirit on the cross said, Father, into 
thy hands I commend my spirit’ ® (Luke xxiii. 46). 

It is possible that some of these passages may have 
been taken from an apocryphal gospel, for it is highly 
probable that Justin used a document of that kind in 
addition to the synoptists, especially for his statements 
relative to the birth and infancy of Jesus; but most of 
them show the direct use of Luke. His manner was to 
intermix quotations from two or more sources, and not 
to give the texts verbally. 

There is no doubt that Marcion had the gospel of 
Luke, which he adapted to his own ideas by arbitrary 
treatment. He lived before Justin, about a.p. 138; and 
is the earliest writer from whom we learn that the work 
then existed. 

The Ebionite author of the Clementine Homilies (a.p. 


1 See Dial. 70. 100. 51. 

2 "Ey roic aropynpovevpaow & gnpe id TOY aroordAwy adrod Kat 
T@Y Ekelvore TapakoNovodyTwy avyTéraxOat, Ore idpwe weet OpdpuPoe Kare- 
Xéiro, avrov evyopérov Kal Aéyorroc, HapeOérw ei duvaTdy To ToThpioy 
rovro.— Dial. 103. 

3 Kai yap drodWove ro rvetpa ext rH oravpy etre, Mdrep, eic XEipag 
cov mapariOepat To rvevpa prov.— Dial. 105. 
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175) knew and used the gospel, as several passages show, 
especially ‘one in Hom. xix. 2, compared with xi. 35, 
which shows that Luke x. 18 was the source. Another 
in ix. 22 is taken from Luke x. 20. Probably also a 
passage in Hom. iii. 15 was influenced by Luke x. 24, 
as well as by Matthew; and another in ii. 80 by Luke 
ix. 5. In Hom. xvii. 5 there is a passage from Luke 
xvill. 6-8; while Hom. ii. 13 shows an acquaintance 
with the parable of the rich man and Lazarus. Credner’ 
enumerates twenty-four places in which Luke was used 
by the Clementine author, but several of them are 
doubtful.? Luke had also an uncanonical gospel, from 
which he drew largely, as Justin did. The first book 
of the Clementine Recognitions also shows acquaintance 
with Luke. 

Whether Basilides and Valentinus used it is uncer- 
tain; for Hippolytus’s ‘Philosophumena’ refer to these 
heretics in a vague and general way. Their disciples 
unquestionably employed all the canonical gospels; and 
Hippolytus seems to have quoted from them opinions 
which he ascribes to their leaders. Many expressions 
of the New Testament which Irenaeus gives from the 
Valentinians in his first book are taken from the third 
gospel. According to Agrippa Castor, Basilides com- 
posed twenty-four books on the gospel,’ but that expres- 
sion should not be identified with the four canonical 
gospels. It means Christian truth, as Basilides sup- 
posed it to have been handed down from the apostles ; 
and does not necessarily denote one or more written 
gospels. The passage in the ‘ Philosophumena,’ which 
is thought to prove Basilides’s use of the third gospel, 
is in vii. 26, quoting Luke i. 35, but introduced by the 
usual he says, which has no definite subject, and may 
mean either Basilides or one of his school; the latter 


1 Beitriige, i. pp. 284-330. 
2 See Zeller’s Die Apostelgeschichte, p. 53, et seq. 
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most probably, as a wide induction of examples shows. 
The same passage in Luke is said to be cited by Valen- 
tinus (vi. 35), with the word he says in the introductory 
context, which points to one of the Valentinians, not to 
the head of the sect. 

Celsus seems to have known it, as he refers to the 
genealogy of Christ going up to Adam.* The place 
in which there is an allusion to two angels appearing at 
the grave of Jesus, may point either to Luke or John.? 
And Theophilus of Antioch (a.p. 180) has the words of 
Luke xviii. 27 in his second book to Autolycus. 

Irenaeus (A.D. 177-202) is the earliest writer who ex- 
pressly attributes the work to Luke. Clement of Alex- 
andria adopts the same opinion, and the fathers generally 
follow it. Tertullian, however, expresses himself vaguely 
on the point, in a way not like his usually confident one.® 

The testimonies we have adduced lead up to the year 
130, not higher, and show that the gospel existed 
in the circles where Marcion and Justin lived. But 
they do not tell us how widely it was known, what 
repute it had, or who its author was. It does not 
appear to have been much known out of Rome in their 
time; nor was it preferred by them to an extra-canon- 
ical gospel or gospels which they employed along with 
it. Neither itself, nor those of Matthew and Mark in 
addition, were the exclusive source whence the earliest 
ecclesiastical writers drew their knowledge of gospel 
history. 

The work itself does not state that Luke wrote it, 
nor do the Acts of the Apostles. Both favour another 
opinion. The desire to have a Pauline gospel fixed itself 
upon the third and attributed it to Luke—an inference 
drawn from the Acts, where it is said that the author of 
the account of Paul’s journey was his companion, and 


1 Origen contra Celsum, ii. 32. # Ibid. v. 52. 
* Evangelium quod Lucae refertur—Adv. Marcion. iv. 4. 
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accompanied him to Rome. Neither Timothy nor Silas, 
who are mentioned in the Acts, could have been the 
writer of that book. Luke was selected, not only 
because of the notices in Coloss. iv. 14; 2 Tim. iv. 11, 
but also the tradition that he was with the apostle in 
Rome. And when Luke was chosen as the writer of 
the Acts, the authorship of the gospel was assigned to 
him also. Both hypotheses are untenable. The writer of 
the Acts forbears to connect himself with the apostle on 
his journeys. We do not deny that an original account 
of Paul’s travels was written by a companion and eye- 
witness; but the writer of the Acts set aside this par- 
ticular when he incorporated the itinerary with his own 
document. We must not, however, speak of the authen- 
ticity of the Acts farther at present, though the dis- 
cussion of that subject is a necessary preliminary to the 
ascertainment of the authorship of the gospel. Both 
proceeded from the same person, who could not have 
been Luke because of the time when the third gospel 
was written, as shown by internal evidence. 


ANALYSIS OF CONTENTS. 


The gospel may be divided into five parts. 

1. Narrative of the birth and childhood of John the 
Baptist, and of Jesus, i. 4-11. 52. 

2. Circumstances preparatory to Christ’s public mi- 
nistry, ii. lov. 13. 

3. His appearances in Galilee as the Messiah, iv. 14— 
ix. 50. 

4, Discourses and events in his last journey to Jeru- 
salem, with his triumphal entry into the city, ix. 51- 
Xx. 38. 

5. His apprehension, crucifixion, death, resurrection, 
and ascension, xxii. 1—xxiv. 53. 

After the preface, the evangelist gives the announce- 
ment of the births of John and of Jesus (i. 5-38), 
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with Mary’s visit to Elizabeth, followed by John’s birth 
and circumcision (i.39-80). The birth of Jesus, its 
announcement to shepherds by angels, the circumcision, 
and presentation of the child in the temple, with the 
prophecy of Simeon and Anna, complete this intro- 
ductory history, which is interspersed with the tra- 
ditional, unhistoric, and mythical. The announcement 
of the angel to Mary, and the angelic communication 
to Zacharias, are unhistorical. The journey of Mary 
to Elizabeth and the circumstances connected with it, 
partake of the marvellous and unpsychological. Nor 
can this history of the birth and infancy be brought 
into harmony with Matthew's gospel in several par- 
ticulars. Thus— 

Luke supposes that before the birth of Jesus, which 
took place only accidentally at Bethlehem, Joseph and 
Mary lived at Nazareth. On the contrary, Matthew 
supposes that Bethlehem was their place of abode; 
for Joseph, but for the intervention of certain circum- 
stances, would have returned to Judea after his flight 
into Egypt, to Bethlehem, not Nazareth in Galilee. The 
birth at Bethlehem rests upon an insecure foundation, 
having apparently originated in the fact that the Mes- 
siah must spring from the city of David. 

Nor is there room for the murder of the children 
in Bethlehem and the flight to Egypt in Luke’s narra- 
tive. ‘The Magi must have been at Bethlehem,’ says 
Schleiermacher, ‘before Jesus’s presentation; for not 
only does Luke make the parents return immediately 
after that ceremony to Nazareth, but, according to his 
statement of the whole transaction, there is not the 
slightest conceivable motive for a fresh prolonged stay 
in the strange town of Bethlehem. No ground for the 
supposition either of employment in Bethlehem, or of 
an intention to settle there, is afforded by Luke’s 
narrative, or even consistent with it; and all its vivid- 
ness is destroyed, if we imagine that Joseph’s return 
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to Bethlehem was merely omitted... .. The point 
must be allowed to be clear, when we take into the 
account that Joseph went to Bethlehem solely on 
account of the registry, how ill Mary was accommo- 
dated there in her labour, and how reluctant they must 
have been to undergo the fatigue of a double journey. 
Now had the Magi arrived before the presentation, in 
that case, considering how near Bethlehem was to 
Jerusalem, intelligence would certainly have reached 
the former place of Herod’s inquiries after the birth- 
place of the Messiah, and that the Magi discovered it 
by the direction thence obtained. Moreover the Magi 
must have had the dream, which warned them against 
returning to Jerusalem, at Bethlehem, and it is much 
more probable that they related, than that they sup- 
pressed it. Must not Joseph now, considering Herod’s 
notorious character, have conceived suspicion from these 
circumstances, and abandoned the wholly needless jour- 
ney to Jerusalem? The flight into Egypt, therefore, is 
indeed very naturally connected with the visit of the 
Magi and the attention it excited. . . . but the journey 
to Jerusalem is inconsistent with it.’* 

The next incident is the interesting one of Jesus 
teaching in the temple (ii. 41-52), when he was twelve 
years of age. 

The 8rd chapter begins with the preaching and bap- 
tism of John, and proceeds to the baptism of Jesus, 
giving a genealogical register of the descent of Joseph. 

It is impossible for us, at the present day, to account 
for Luke’s passing by the genealogy in Matthew and 
giving another so different. According to his preface he 
searched diligently, and took an independent course. He 
may have followed a written pedigree or pedigrees which 
the Jewish-christians had compiled; but it is difficult 
to suppose that he adopted any such account implicitly. 


1 Critical Essay on the Gospel of St. Luke, translated, pp. 46, 47. 
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Probably tradition and his own research had a share in 
his genealogy of Joseph, as well as an existing register. 
One thing is certain, that the Davidic descent of Jesus 
was commonly believed at the time, in conformity with 
the national Jewish idea that the Messiah was to be a 
descendant of David. When Luke wrote, an opinion 
was entertained that Joseph was only the putative father 
of Jesus, and therefore he throws in the clause as was 
supposed, in iii. 23. A higher origin is also ascribed to 
him in Matthew. Yet both evangelists trace his origin 
to David through Joseph, as if he were Joseph’s son by 
natural descent. The later view is appended to the 
early belief embodied in the original genealogies, with 
which indeed it does not agree. The Davidic descent 
of Jesus was a point which the evangelists were desirous 
to establish ; and as they could trace it in no other way 
than through Joseph by the help of existing Jewish 
documents, they could not omit genealogical registers 
though not properly harmonising with the supernatural 
descent of Christ, and which were not even made to do 
so by annexed words or alterations of phraseology. In 
any case, as long as the two genealogies of Matthew and 
Luke disagree, they cannot have much historical value. 
The numerous attempts which have been made to bring 
them into harmony, show how preconceived views oc- 
cupy the minds of many, shutting out that love of 
truth which should not be corrupted, however great 
the temptation. Two of the ablest critics who have 
attempted solutions, Wieseler and Lord Arthur Hervey, 
confirm this remark. Their arbitrary suppositions, often 
opposite to the plain records, are evidence of entangle- 
ment. Thus the latter concludes from the fact that 
a second genealogy is given (that of Luke), that the 
first gives Joseph’s genealogy as legal successor to the 
throne of David; the second, Joseph’s private genealogy. 
Hence Matthew’s is not Joseph’s real paternal stem. 
If it were, there would be no room for another! The 
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absurdity of this is patent. The same writer asserts, 
without the least evidence, that Mary was first cousin 
to her husband Joseph, ‘so that, in point of fact though 
not in form, both genealogies are as much hers as her 
husband’s.’! A refutation of these fancies, destitute as 
they are of the resemblance of truth, would be a waste 
of time. 

The genealogy of Joseph, as given by Luke, is very 
different from Matthew’s, and in various points irrecon- 
cilable with it. 

1. Luke says that Joseph was the son of Heli; 
Matthew that he was the son of Jacob. The former 
makes Salathiel the son of Neri; the latter of Jecho- 
nias. The two genealogies agree in the two names 
Salathiel and Zorobabel alone, between David and Joseph 
the husband of Mary; the descent being traced through 
a different set of names. In Matthew, the line comes 
through Solomon and the known series of kings; in 
Luke, through Nathan and a succession of unknown 
persons. Though the genealogies therefore agree from 
Abraham to David, they differ from the latter onward. 
How is the difficulty about Joseph’s parentage removed ? 
Many assume a Levirate marriage, according to which 
Matthew gives the natural, Luke the legal descent. This 
assumes that Eli and Jacob were only half-brothers, 
sons of the same mother, but of different fathers. ‘The 
same arrangement is called into requisition for the 
appearance of Salathiel and Zorobabel. There was a 
Levirate marriage in the case of Salathiel’s mother, so 
that Neri and Jechonias were half-brothers. Such com- 
plicated machinery betrays a cause all but hopeless. 
Neither Matthew nor Luke hints that Joseph’s father 
was other than his real one. Besides, it was contrary 
to Jewish custom to introduce the natural father into a 
legal genealogy. The legal father alone was adduced, 


1 See Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, vol. i. p. 666. 
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Another method of bringing agreement into the ge- 
nealogies is, to assume that Luke gives the descent of 
Mary, while Matthew gives Joseph’s. To unite this 
with the text, it is proposed by some to render the 
Greek article! with Eli, the son-in-law of Eli, which is 
against the context. With this hypothesis is united 
another, that Mary was an heiress whose husband must 
have been in her register. But it is very improbable 
that Mary was heir to property; and if she were, that 
the law recognising her claim to it, was still in force. 
It should also be noticed, that the Davidic descent of 
Mary is unprovable. In Luke i. 27, it is stated that 
Joseph (not Mary) was of the house of David; which 
is repeated in ii. 4. An impartial reader will have no 
difficulty in seeing that both evangelists give the de- 
scent of Joseph. 

The narrative of Jesus’s temptation in the wil- 
derness follows (iv. 1-13). After this he begins to 
preach in Galilee, at Nazareth in particular (14-30). 
The visit to Nazareth seems to be the same as that 
in Matt. xiii. 54, &c., and therefore Luke puts it too 
early. The twenty-third verse clearly implies that 
Jesus had already done great works in Capernaum. 
The object for which the evangelist introduced it at 
this place is to account for Jesus going to Capernaum 
(verse 31). At the latter place he healed a demoniac, 
Peter’s mother-in-law, and other sick persons (31-44). 

The 5th chapter relates how Peter was called away 
from his occupation of fishing to be a disciple; after 
which Jesus cures a leper and one sick of the palsy 
(verses 1-26). This is succeeded by Levi’s call, and 
what happened in his house (27-39). 

Passing over the cure of Jairus’s daughter, of the 
woman with an issue of blood, two blind men and a 
dumb one, the sending out of the twelve, and the mes- 
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sage of John from prison, which the first gospel has 
here, Luke relates the incident of the disciples plucking 
ears of corn on the sabbath, and the cure of the man 
who had a withered hand (vi. 1-11). At this point the 
selection of the twelve apostles is described, which is 
followed by a very brief account of the sermon on the 
mount. Here Luke’s representation is not so authentic 
as that of Matthew (vi. 12-49). The so-called sermon 
on the mount is fragmentary and loosely connected, 
though Holtzmann asserts the contrary. 

The 7th chapter contains the incident relating to the 
centurion at Capernaum, whose servant, though absent, 
was healed; the raising of the widow of Nain’s son, the 
message of the Baptist to Jesus, and his being anointed 
by a penitent woman. The woman is usually thought 
to be Mary Magdalene; Luke himself, who introduces 
her immediately after (viii. 2), does not seem to have 
believed so. It is difficult to decide on the identity of 
the history respecting the woman who anointed Jesus 
in Luke’s gospel with that in Matthew, xxvi. 6, &c.; 
Mark xiv. 3, &c. Some circumstances favour that iden- 
tity, others are adverse. If the two accounts be identical, 
Luke followed a tradition which had modified and 
altered the circumstances of the case. The main fact 
of the host being Simon, speaks for the sameness, and 
it is unlikely that the disciples would have blamed the 
woman for wasting her ointment (Matt. xxvi. 8) if 
Jesus had already accepted unction from another woman. 
John xii. 1, &c., is different. 

The commencement of the 8th chapter consists of a 
summary, indefinite notice of Jesus’s ministry in Galilee 
resembling that in iv. 14,15. This is followed by 
mention of the women who waited upon him and sup- 
plied his wants (vii. 1-3). Jesus now propounds the 
parable of the sower (4-18). When his mother and 
brethren visit him, he gives an enlarged and loving 
extension to mother and brethren (19-21). His stilling 
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a storm on the lake is introduced without any chro- 
nological note, just as the visit of his relations is. In 
Matthew’s gospel both occupy different positions from 
those in Luke. Other miracles follow: the expulsion 
of devils from the Gadarene demoniac, the raising of 
Jairus’s daughter, and the cure of the woman with the 
bloody flux (22-56). 

The 9th chapter narrates the sending forth of the 
twelve disciples, Herod’s desire to see Jesus, the mi- 
raculous feeding of five thousand people, the confession 
of Peter, the transfiguration, the healing of a lunatic, 
the prediction of Christ’s own death, and the dispute of 
the disciples about precedence (1-50). According to 
Luke and Mark, the disciples did not strive with one 
another about rank in the kingdom of Messiah, as in 
Matthew, but about their individual position in the 
esteem of Jesus. The two verses 49 and 50, in which 
John asks of the Master whether he ought to have 
forbidden a person from following Jesus who had 
attempted to exorcise demons in his name, and the 
reply, are peculiar to Mark and Luke. The connection 
between the passage and what precedes it is obscure; nor 
is Meyer’s explanation satisfactory. The introduction 
of it has the appearance of arbitrariness (1x. 1-50). 

Here begins that portion of Luke’s gospel which is for 
the most part peculiar to himself. In it he follows some 
document, and forsakes the synoptical or Matthew’s 
narrative. It has given great trouble to the harmonists, 
as well it might. 

The narrative of Jesus’s journey to Jerusalem’ com- 
mences with his inhospitable treatment by the Samari- 
tans, and his demands upon such as wished to become 
followers (51-62). Jesus then sends out seventy dis- 
ciples to work miracles and to preach, who return and 
tell of their success (x, 1-24). The question of a lawyer 
about obtaining eternal life, leads to the parable of the 
good Samaritan (25-37). Whether this interview with 
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the lawyer is the same as the later one of Matthew 
xxil. 35, &e., Mark xii. 28, &c., cannot be easily settled. 
The identity of Matthew and Mark’s accounts is pro- 
bable, but Luke’s differs materially. Yet it is possible 
that all three are variations of one and the same tra- 
dition. The original incident may have been shaped in 
different forms by the evangelical tradition, as Strauss 
supposes. The entertainment in the house of Martha 
and Mary is introduced indefinitely, without specifica- 
tion of place or time (x. 88-42). 

At the request of his disciples, Jesus teaches them to 
pray, and that with earnest importunity (xi. 1-13), 
Matthew introduces the Lord’s prayer into the sermon 
on the mount. Here it comes too late. As he was 
casting out a dumb spirit, he rebuked the Pharisees for 
their blasphemous imputation of his power to Beel- 
zebub, blessed a certain woman who addressed him, 
preached to the people about unbelief, and reprehended 
the Pharisees, scribes, and lawyers (14-54). The cir- 
cumstance that his severe denunciations of the Pharisees 
in 37-54 were uttered at the table of a Pharisee, is 
unlikely. Place and time are both unsuitable, and dis- 
agree with Matthew’s representation. 

The 12th chapter contains a discourse or discourses 
addressed to the disciples, but with apostrophes to the 
people generally. It is a compilation, the matter essen- 
tially original, the form proceeding from the evangelist 
himself, with the help of the first gospel in parts. 

The 13th chapter begins with the story of the Gali- 
leans murdered by Pilate in the temple, and the 
account of another occurrence in Siloam, upon which 
Jesus founds an exhortation to repentance. The pa- 
rable of the barren fig-tree inculcates the same lesson 
(xiii. 1-9). This is followed by the cure of a dis- 
eased woman on the sabbath (10-17), various parables 
descriptive of the kingdom of. God (18-21), with ex- 
hortations to enter into it, and Herod’s alleged lying 
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in wait for Jesus. The last (31-35), is peculiar to 
Luke, and would lead to the supposition that Jesus 
was in Galilee or Peraea, whereas it follows from ixso}, 
&c., that he was now in Judea. The lamentation over 
Jerusalem (34, 35), is not in its proper place here, as it 
is in Matt. xxiii.87,&c. It belongs to the time succeed- 
ing Christ’s entry into the metropolis. 

In the 14th chapter, Jesus cures a dropsical man on 
the sabbath, teaches humility by a parable, and re- 
commends charity toward the poor (1-14). This is 
followed by the parable of the great supper (15-24), 
the claims of Jesus on his followers (25-35), showing 
that they must calculate well beforehand, lest they apos- 
tatise, and become unprofitable like salt that has lost its 
savour (15-35). 

The 15th chapter has three parables illustrating the 
mercy of God toward penitent sinners. The first, 1s that 
of the lost sheep; the second, of the piece of silver; the 
third, of the prodigal son. 

The following chapter contains the parable of the 
unjust steward, in which a culpable trait is used as 
the instrument of instruction. Verses 10-13 follow 
the parable, not unnaturally or incongruously. The 
hypocrisy of the covetous Pharisees is reproved (14, 15), 
and these words are added: ‘ The law and the prophets 
were until John; since that time the kingdom of heaven 
is preached, and every man presseth into it. And it is 
easier for heaven and earth to pass than one tittle of 
the law to fail. Whosoever putteth away his wife and 
marrieth another committeth adultery; and whosoever 
marrieth her that is put away from her husband com- 
mitteth adultery ’—which it is difficult, if not impossible, 
to connect with the preceding context. All attempts 
to link them on to the foregoing verses have been 
failures. One can only have recourse to the hypothesis 
of their being erroneous reminiscences of passages in 
the first gospel, on the part of Luke. The chapter con- 
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cludes with the parable of the rich man and Lazarus, 
directed against the worldly who live in security and 
fail to make a proper use of their possessions, as is 
recommended at the close of the unjust steward’s case. 
The first part of it is hardly free from the one-sided 
view taken in the present gospel of riches, liberality, 
and poverty (compare vi. 24; xvi. 9); the last portion 
(27-31), is authentic and true to nature. Olshausen’s 
attempt to show the anti-pharisaic tendency of the latter 
parable is unsuccessful. It has no proper relation to 
the preceding one. 

The 17th chapter contains other discourses of Jesus, 
respecting occasions of offence, the power of faith, and 
the unprofitableness of works (1-10). The cure of ten 
lepers is introduced in an unsuitable manner: ‘ And it 
came to pass as he went to Jerusalem that he passed 
through the midst of Samaria and Galilee.’ The object 
of the words in italics is plain, to account for a Sama- 
ritan being found among the lepers. But the meaning 
is ambiguous; and the formula of introduction does 
not agree well with ix. 51. The cure of the lepers is 
followed by discourses about the future appearing of 
the Son of man, and the nature of the kingdom of God 
(20-37). Two parables, that of the importunate widow 
(xvii. 1-8), and that of the Pharisee and publican 
(9-14), convey instruction of different kinds. The 
former is connected with the coming of Jesus, an event 
which was so important to his disciples as to stir them 
up to unceasing prayer, because of the recompense it 
would bring them. He should then avenge his elect 
speedily. The second parable belonged originally to a 
different context, for it has no natural connection with 
the preceding. 

At this point the source used by Luke terminated; 
at least, he leaves it here, falling back into the synoptic 
course of events. 

Children were brought to Christ that he might touch 
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them (xviii. 15-17). This is followed by the narrative 
of the rich young man (18-27), having its parallels 
in Matthew and Mark. In answer to Peter's assertion 
that he and his fellow-apostles had forsaken all to follow 
Jesus, the Master assures him that they should be 
abundantly rewarded (28-30). He then foretells his 
own death (31-34), and restores sight to a blind man 
at Jericho (35-43). 

The 19th chapter narrates the conversion of Zaccheus 
the publican (1-10), the parable of the pounds which 
were entrusted to different persons, and the way in 
which they used them (11-28). This is followed by 
Jesus’s triumphal entry into Jerusalem with his lamen- 
tation over the city (29-44). He commences by purity- 
ing the temple, driving out the buyers and sellers; and 
though the chief priests and scribes wished to destroy 
him, they were unable as yet to accomplish their pur- 
pose (45-48). 

Christ replies to a question of the chief priests and 
scribes respecting the source of his authority by asking 
the source of John’s baptism (xx. 1-8); after which 
he declares the parable of the vineyard (9-18). He 
silences the spies of the Pharisees who put to him an 
ensnaring question about tribute (19-26), and the Sad- 
ducees about the resurrection (27-40). He calls their 
attention to the point how Christ can be the son of 
David (41-44), and warns the disciples against the 
scribes (45-47). 

The 21st chapter contains Christ’s commendation 
of the poor widow for her contribution to the trea- 
sury, followed by a discourse about the destruction 
of Jerusalem and his future coming. The last shows 
a later modification of the tradition than Matthew’s. 
Here the persecutions of Christ’s followers are repre- 
sented as occurring before the wars and commotions 
mentioned; whereas in the first gospel they follow such 
disturbances (verse 12). 
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The 22nd chapter describes the conspiracy of the 
chief priests and scribes against Jesus, and the trea- 
chery of Judas Iscariot (1-6). This is followed by 
the preparations for eating the passover, and the meal 
itself, which he and his apostles partook of (7-38). 
At this supper Jesus speaks to them about ambition, 
because they disputed which should be accounted the 
ereatest ; and assures Peter that his faith should not 
fail though he might deny his Master thrice. The 
passage about the disputation of the disciples has no 
proper connection with its context. A similar fact had 
been already related by the evangelist (ix. 46); and we 
can scarcely resist the impression that if this be histori- 
cal, its proper place is earlier. But it may have arisen 
from Matt. xx. 20, &c. The words addressed to Peter 
(31-35) are represented as spoken at the last supper, 
as in the fourth gospel; in Matthew and Mark they are 
spoken on the way to Gethsemane. 

The exhortation to the disciples about their providing 
for combat and danger, is peculiar to this evangelist 
(35-88). Its connection with the context and its ori- 
ginality can hardly be maintained, least of all by the 
method which Meyer proposes. The object of it is to 
account for the fact that Peter is subsequently in pos- 
session of a sword at the time of Jesus’s apprehension. 
The rest of the chapter contains the agony in Geth- 
semane, his capture, Peter’s denial, Jesus’s shameful 
treatment, and his appearance before the Sanhedrim 
(39-66). The deviations from Matthew and Mark 
1 the narration of these incidents are mostly for the 
worse. 

The account given by Luke of the last supper which 
Jesus partook of with his immediate disciples, differs 
from that of Matthew and Mark in some important 
particulars. Jesus took a cup, as is said, and gave it 
to the apostles to distribute among themselves (xxi. 
17). Of this first cup he did not partake himself, as is 
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implied in the following verse: ‘I will not drink of the 
fruit of the vine, until the kingdom of God shall come.’ 
After breaking the bread and giving it to his followers 
to eat, Jesus took the second cup, and gave it to those 
present. Thus he did not observe the passover-meal 
at all, according to the law. ‘The drinking of wine 
by the master of the house was an essential part of 
the entertainment. Matthew’s narrative plainly says 
that Christ did partake of the paschal meal ; Mark’s 
agrees with it, and therefore Luke’s account is not 
original. That it is designedly so, accords with the 
general tenor and Pauline character of the gospel. In 
the eyes of the evangelist, Jesus’s sufferings and death 
were of vital importance. Hence he prefixes an an- 
nouncement of them to the narrative of the supper. 
And the words of the sixteenth verse, in which Jesus 
expressed a refusal to eat the passover till it be fulfilled 
in the kingdom of God, indicate the close of his earthly 
course. The first cup which he gave to the disciples 
is merely symbolical; and this passover (verse 15) is 
used in the Christian sense of a passover,! not in the 
legal, Jewish one. The whole transaction received a 
symbolical and Christian aspect, excluding the proper 
Jewish rite, and showing the superiority of Christ to 
the law of Moses.? 

It has been often remarked, that the institution of 
the supper as given by Luke, has a close agreement 
with Paul’s account in the first epistle to the Corinthians, 
xi. 23-26. The practical influence of the apostle of the 
Gentiles gradually shaped and fixed a liturgical formula 
followed by the evangelist in preference to the words 
of the institution in Matthew, which vary only because 
they were not yet formulised. The allusion to the 
future in Luke and Paul, ‘this do in remembrance of 
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me,’ is not in the other gospels and can scarcely be 
considered original. 

The 23rd chapter relates how Jesus was led before 
Pilate, who wished to set him free and sent him to 
Herod. The latter, with his men of war, set him at 
nought and mocked him; after which he was remitted 
to Pilate (1-12). After several attempts had been 
made by Pilate to let him go, he yielded to the persis- 
tent rage of the chief priests and rulers, and delivered 
him up to execution. Accordingly he was led away to 
the place of crucifixion, where two malefactors were 
waiting execution at the same time and in the same 
manner. The circumstances of his death are minutely 
related; the account of the conduct of the malefactors 
supplementing and rectifying that given by Matthew. 
At the time of his death a preternatural darkness over- 
shadowed the whole land; the centurion present glorified 
God; the spectators became serious (13-49). Joseph 
of Arimathea took down the body from the cross, and 
laid it in his new sepulchre (50-56). 

The last chapter narrates the resurrection of Jesus. 
The women that came to the sepulchre received the first 
intimation that he had risen, from two angels, in conse- 
quence of which they returned and told the eleven as 
well as the rest, who were incredulous. Peter then ran 
to the grave, and seeing it empty, was amazed (1-12). 
After this, Jesus appeared to two disciples on their 
way to Emmaus (13-35). This narrative is peculiar 
to Luke, and was probably taken from a written source. 
Mark gives a brief extract from it. He then appears to 
all the disciples in Jerusalem (36-43). An address to 
them is loosely appended to the preceding context, 
which may or may not have been made on the same 
occasion (44-49). Having led them out to Bethany, 
he blessed them and ascended. 

The chapter contains much that is marvellous and 
inexplicable; the angelic appearances to the women at 
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the sepulchre, whose minds were in a peculiarly sus- 
ceptible and excited state; the mode in which the body 
left the sepulchre; the nature of that resurrection-body, 
Jesus’s sudden disappearance in it, though he showed 
his hands and feet as if it consisted of flesh and bones 
still; and his ascension to heaven. Apparently the 
ascension took place on the day he rose, without an 
interval of forty days as is related in the Acts of the 
Apostles. But Luke does not always mark distinctions 
of time, so that there is room for inserting the forty 
days at the fiftieth verse. Ordinary principles of inter- 
pretation applied to the chapter, fail to bring out any 
definite knowledge of its contents; and the higher 
criticism itself must be contented with an idealising 
process. Conservative critics will attach importance to 
the letter of the evangelic record, to the empty sepul- 
chre, the difficulty of supposing mere visions in the 
mind of the disciples the second day after Jesus died, 
to the numerous witnesses for the bodily resurrection, 
and the probability of miracle here if at all. They 
will hesitate to forsake the old faith of the Church—a 
step involving the serious assumption that the apostles 
were deceived, in the form of their belief at least, if not 
‘in its essence. Others more speculative but not less 
honest, will resolve the fact into a spiritual resurrection 
having the souls of the disciples for its theatre; finding 
an explanation of that state of mind in the natural 
reaction necessarily following the first impression of 
the death of Jesus, psychologically possible. They will 
attribute visions of the risen Jesus, narrated in the 
gospels, to popular imagination, conceiving that the 
memoirs could not but depict him in a form more or 
less corporeal. Feeling the force of objections to the 
reanimation of a body, of the contradictory statements 
of the evangelists, the different points of view taken in 
Paul’s epistles, and the existence of a predisposition to 
visions in the first Christian believers, they will hesitate 
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to accept the literal. But not the less will they main- 
tain, that Christianity does not fall with the denial of 
the resurrection; especially as the fact is reported in a 
manner so contradictory, and susceptible of different in- 
terpretations. A thing surrounded with historical and 
other difficulties will not be made a corner-stone in the 
edifice. And they are right, if the superior dignity of 
Jesus rests upon his stainless conscience, his life of love 
and purity, his words of truth, his embodiment of the 
Father to mankind; if the glorious manifestation of 
divine love in a human person be the essence of his bio- 
eraphy; if he be ‘the express image’ of the Almighty. 


CHARACTERISTICS. 


1. Compared with Matthew, Luke has fewer original 
traditions. His representations are less historical. He 
handles the evangelical materials freely; and his own 
reflectiveness appears more prominently. The discourses 
and facts are given in a shape not so primitive or faith- 
ful as they are in his predecessor. Thus the trans- 
figuration of Jesus, which was a foretaste of his future 
glorification, is put too early. Instead of occupying its 
proper position in his life, as the culminating point of 
the revelation of himself to the disciples, it is inserted 
in the midst of teachings respecting the kingdom of God 
and the Messiahship of Jesus. It comes, therefore, when 
the minds of the apostles were wholly unprepared for 
the occurrence, or rather for what it was meant to sig- 
nify. Only a small part of Jesus’s ministry was past 
when it took place, according to Luke; in Matthew that 
ministry was near its close; so that the disciples must 
have been more susceptible of the lesson it was meant 
to inculcate, and the future it foreshadowed. 

The narrative of the temptation in Luke is not so 
original as in Matthew. Instead of its succeeding acts 
forming a climax, the last being the strongest and most 
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difficult, Luke gives the last place to the desire of Satan 
that Jesus should cast himself down from a pinnacle of 
the temple. ‘Every word that proceedeth out of the 
mouth of God’ is altered into ‘every word of God,’ 
apparently to avoid anthropomorphism; and the addi- 
tion, ‘for that is delivered unto me, and to whomsoever 
I will I give it,’ indicates reflection on the extent of the 
devil’s power. 

The sermon on the mount is also given in an incom- 
plete form, distributed and fragmentary. Originality 
does not belong to it here, though it has still some 
genuine parts. Being adapted to a later age, and 
having a more general tendency, it shows the reflec- 
tiveness of a later period. Even in Matthew, it has 
undergone alterations and received additions. In Luke 
it is not a comprehensive ethical discourse, as it is in 
Matthew, but rather treats of how persons should act 
under reproaches and persecutions and be consoled, than 
of ethical principles to guide them. 

In Luke xvii. 23 we see a modification of the corre- 
sponding part of Matthew. The words ‘And they shall 
say to you, See here, or, See there: go not after them 
nor follow them,’ are inappropriate in this context, and 
must have stood at first in a place where false Messiahs 
were spoken of. In like manner the twenty-fifth verse 
interrupts the connection, being a reminiscence of the 
disciples inserted by the evangelist, as is his custom. 
Luke interprets the Greek word! in Matt. viii. 6, &c., 
incorrectly by servant? (Luke vii. 2), for which reason he 
adds ‘who was dear to him.’ But he allows the word 
to remain in the seventh verse. There is no doubt that 
Matthew uses it for son (compare xvii. 18). 

But while it is the rule that Luke’s gospel presents a 
record less original than Matthew’s, it is not without 
examples of words uttered and actions performed more 
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correctly reported than they are in the first gospel. 
Thus in xviii. 19 the phrase ‘ Why callest thou me good’ 
is original; while Matthew’s ‘Why dost thou ask me 
concerning the good’ is a later modification. 

2. The evangelist’s leading object was mediating and 
conciliatory. He wished to bring Judaism and Paulinism 
together in the sphere of a comprehensive Christianity 
where the former would merge into the latter. In con- 
formity with this purpose he describes the irreconcilable 
opposition between Jesus and his opponents, showing 
that Judaism was not the proper sphere in which his 
work could be realised. Jesus is not only the Jewish 
Messiah as he is in the first gospel, but the Redeemer of 
mankind (ii.11; xxiv.47); not merely the son of David 
but of God, bringing all men into a state of reconciliation 
to Him. The teaching of Jesus is not so much the lead- 
ing theme of the evangelist as his person and work, his 
manifestation as the Son of the Most High. The divinity 
of his person is connected with the divine origin and 
character of his work. He is a superhuman, extraordi- 
nary being, working out a divine plan for the redemption 
of the human race, combating the higher spiritual world, 
expelling demons, and destroying the kingdom of Satan. 
The power of darkness, whose instruments are his 
Jewish opponents, is overthrown. It is this catholic 
tendency of the gospel that gives it a Pauline aspect, and 
has strengthened the belief of its author being a friend 
of the apostle. The writer conceives of Christ and 
Christianity in their relation to humanity, rather than 
to a particular people. Jewish exclusiveness disappears 
before a wider view of Jesus and his work; and the Son 
of man, whom Matthew depicts as the friend of mankind, 
taking away their infirmities and sicknesses, appears as 
one who came to seek and save the lost. Such pur- 
pose on the part of Luke accounts for most peculiarities 
in the selection, arrangement, and conception of the 
materials which make up the gospel. It explains the 
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genius of the work, not indeed by itself, but with the 
aid of written sources including Matthew’s and other 
gospels. 

3. There is a Pauline tendency in the gospel. In the 
time of the evangelist Christianity had overpassed the 
narrow limits of Judaism, showing its expansive spiritu- 
ality, so that he was conscious of its universal genius. 
The apostle Paul had shown how its primitive Judaic 
character must be exchanged for a higher and more 
liberal one. Hence Luke indicates the spiritual nature 
of the kingdom of God (xvii. 20), even in describing 
its origin. That his views are more comprehensive than 
Matthew’s, cannot be questioned—a fact which appears 
not only in what he narrates but in what he omits—in 
the mode of his statements and the occasional arrange- 
ment of his materials. 

The right of the heathen to be received into the divine 
kingdom is always adduced. Thus Jesus came to seek 
and to save that which was lost (xix.10). The gene- 
alogy is carried up to Adam, indicating that the human 
race had an interest in Christ, who is not said to be a king 
of the royal house of David, as in Matthew. This inte- 
rest in the heathen, as compared with the Jews, appears 
in the prominence given to the Samaritans and the pre- 
sence of Jews in their territory (ix.52; xvii.11). Jewish 
intolerance against that people is rebuked (ix. 55, 56); 
and they are placed in a favourable light over against 
the people of Israel (xvii. 11-19), even the priests and 
Levites. Seventy disciples were appointed, whose mis- 
sion was to carry the gospel to the Gentiles, beyond the 
twelve tribes of Israel to whom the apostles were specially 
charged to announce it (x.). This enlargement of the 
apostolic circle is the result of a view which regards the 
heathen as the objects of Jesus’s original care not less 
than the Jews, and therefore creates a special mission. 
Hence some of the instructions addressed to the twelve 
in Matthew are here transferred to the seventy; and 
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the instructions in Matt. x. 5, 6 are omitted. In like 
manner, the incident about Jesus paying tribute for the 
support of the temple-worship (Matt. xvii. 24-27), and 
the fact that saints rose from their graves at the death 
of Jesus and went into the holy city (xxvii. 51-53) are 
left out. 

The same tendency is observable in the prominence 
given to free grace and mercy above Matthew’s repre- 
sentations. Instead of the epithet perfect in the first 
gospel, which sounds like the phraseology of the law (v. 
48), Luke has merciful (vi. 36); and in the parable of 
the prodigal son, the love of God towards sinners is de- 
picted far in excess of the representation given by the 
first evangelist (Matt. xviii. 12-14). The same remark 
applies to the account of the woman who was a sinner 
(vii. 36-50), and to the narrative respecting Zaccheus 
(xix. 1-10), where the Pauline doctrine of grace is 
strongly set forth. The paragraph relating to the two 
malefactors (xxiii. 39-43), also shows the doctrine of 
justification by faith in opposition to works. What is 
said about the unprofitable servants (xvii. 10), as well 
as the subjective nature of the kingdom of God (Xvi. 
20, 21) is of the same character. The institution of 
the last supper (xxii. 14-19) is confessedly Pauline. 
And the appearances of the risen Saviour in Jeru- 
salem show a dependence on 1 Cor. xv. 1-7. In lke 
manner, Luke does not assign so high a place to the 
twelve apostles as Matthew does (compare ix. 45, 51-56; 
xviii. 84; xxiv. 25, 36-44, 45,49). Thus the Pauline 
tendency can hardly be mistaken by the reader of the 
gospel, especially if the work be carefully compared with 
that of Matthew. 

At the same time, the Pauline elements of Luke’s 
gospel do not exclude passages of a different tendency. 
Statements characteristically Jewish occur on several 
occasions. These indeed are less numerous and rather 
subordinate. The fact that the primitive Judaical re- 
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presentations are not effaced from the history are so far 
favourable to its originality. The evangelist’s later views 
did not always mould authentic materials in a more 
developed type. But such fidelity has one disadvantage, 
that it leaves uncongenial elements in juxtaposition. 
To the original Jewish tradition belong the introductory 
history and account of the Temptation, the sayings con- 
demning earthly riches and pronouncing the poor happy 
(vi. 20-25; xvi. 19-31), the recommending of deeds to 
procure a recompense (xvi. 9; xvii. 29, 30); the con- 
trast of the present and future dispensations.t In like 
manner, the perpetual duration of the law (xvi. 17), and 
the future prospects presented to the disciples (xviii. 30), 
are Judaistic. So also the passages that recognise the 
law and the prophets (iv. 21; v. 14; xvi. 29-81; xvu.14; 
xviii. 20; xxiii. 56; xxiv. 44), and the mild view of the 
old dispensation (v.39). The presence of these Juda- 
istic elements, so far from prejudicing the historical 
character of the gospel, attests it, because they show the 
Jewish-christian ground on which the narratives first 
stood. Not that the opposite Pauline tendency destroys 
the credibility, for it does not appear so much in con- 
verting external history into subjective views as in the 
choice and mode of presenting the materials, or in the 
verbal dress given to discourses. 

The two-fold character of the materials, to which we 
have now alluded is best seen in its contradictory aspect 
at xvi. 16, 17: ‘The law and the prophets were until 
John: since that time the kingdom of God is preached, 
and every man presseth into it. And it is easier for 
heaven and earth to pass, than one tittle of the law to 
fail.’ The sixteenth verse gives a Pauline view of the law, 
viz. that Mosaism ceased with the Baptist, which cannot be 
the original sentiment; and yet the perpetuity of the law 
in all its minutiae is immediately subjoined. The words 
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in Matthew, ‘all the prophets and the law prophesied 
until John,’ are more original. Luke’s object was to 
bridge over the ground between Jewish and Gentile 
Christians, uniting both in one catholic Church. 

4. Luke has a considerable portion of new matter. 
Thus he has the parable of the two debtors (vii.), of 
the good Samaritan (x.), of the friend going to another 
at night to borrow bread (xi.), the rich man who built 
large barns (xi.), of the barren fig-tree (xiii), the lost 
piece of silver (xv.), the prodigal son (xv.), the unjust 
steward (xvi.), the rich man and Lazarus (xvi.) the un- 
just judge (xviii. ),and the Pharisee and publican (xviii. ). 
He records the miraculous draft of fishes (v.), the raising 
of the widow of Nain’s son (vii.), the cure of a woman 
having a spirit of infirmity (xiil.), of a dropsical man 
(xiv.), of ten lepers (xvii.), the conversion of Zaccheus 
(xix.), the healing of Malchus’s ear (xxii.); and the 
journey of two disciples to Emmaus (xxiv.). 

The first two chapters are also peculiar to him. 

Besides these larger portions, many smaller incidents 
and traits are given by him alone, such as the questions 
put by the people to John the Baptist and his answers 
(iii. 10-14), the anointing of Jesus by the woman (vii. 
36-50), his weeping over Jerusalem (xix. 39-44), the 
topic of Jesus’s conversation with Moses and Elijah on 
the mount of transfiguration (ix. 28-36), the assurance 
to Simon that his faith should not fail (xxii. 31, 32), 
the bloody sweat (44), the fact of Jesus being sent to 
Herod (xxiii. 7-12); his words addressed to the women 
that followed him when he was led away to crucifixion 
(27-31), the penitent thief (40-43), and the ascension 
(xxiv. 50-53). We also owe to Luke those affecting 
words, so appropriate and beautiful, which Jesus uttered 
as he expired, ‘ Father, into thy hands I commend my 
spirit.’ The language which Matthew puts into his 
lips, ‘My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?’ 
may be original, as it is confirmed by the epistle to the 
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Hebrews v. 7; but that given by Luke seems entitled 
to the same if not greater credit. 

The principal omissions of Luke are Matt. xiv. 3- 
xvi. 12; xix. 1-12; xxi. 1-16, 20-28 ; xxvi. 6-13. 

5. The large part of Luke’s gospel which is peculiar 
and in several respects embarrassing, is ix. 5 kya 
14, commencing with Christ’s preparation to depart 
from Galilee for Jerusalem, and ending before his 
arrival at Jericho. It is distinguished from the rest of 
the gospel, by its consisting chiefly of discourses, not 
facts. The position which all the precepts, parables, 
and speeches here occupy, represents them as delivered 
in the interval between Christ’s preparation to leave 
Galilee and his arrival at Jericho. Yet it is certain, 
that some of the discourses and parables are put in 
a wrong place. Thus Jesus’s lamentation over the 
fate of Jerusalem (xxiii. 34, 35), was uttered after his 
arrival there. Matthew says that it happened in 
the temple (xxiii. 37-39). The section begins with 
the announcement that Jesus is about to leave Galilee 
and go to Jerusalem, through Samaria; but from x. 
25 and onward he is still in Galilee. In ix. 53 the 
Samaritans are said to have refused him hospitality, 
because his face was set for Jerusalem; yet that city 
was not the immediate, but remote object of his journey. 
The Galilean ministry of Jesus is presented in a dif- 
ferent aspect by Luke from that of Matthew. The 
latter makes it proceed calmly in a natural order of 
development, till the time when the antagonism of his 
enemies had gathered strength to accomplish his death. 
Remote from the centre of Judaism, in a province of 
Palestine not much esteemed, Jesus is represented as 
actively engaged in his divine mission till the time had 
come that he should go to Jerusalem and meet the full 
force of Jewish enmity. Luke does not present the 
subject in the same light. Instead of Jesus spending 
the greatest part of his ministry in Galilee, the evan- 
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gelist shortens his abode there to throw the main portion 
of that ministry into the journey which he took before 
suffering, dying, and rising again. Luke makes his 
death and resurrection the great end and object of his 
life. Hence this journey contains Jesus’s chief con- 
flicts with the Pharisees and scribes. The nearer he 
approaches Jerusalem, the more vehement and frequent 
do these conflicts become. Thus the materials are 
separated by Luke. The anti-jewish side of Jesus’s 
ministry is singled out and receives a more definite 
place by itself, instead of being thrown along with the 
general mass of the materials composing the evangeli- 
cal history, as it is in the first gospel. How far the 
source which Luke followed in these eight chapters 
contributed to their peculiar arrangement, it is impos- 
sible to know. That source, usually called a gnomology, 
was probably a collection of discourses which had been 
gradually formed by accessions of new matter. Bishop 
Marsh has remarked, that throughout the whole of the 
long section (Luke ix. 51—xviii. 14) not one of the 
places in which parables and discourses were delivered, 
is mentioned by name; and that therefore the gno- 
mology had the same indefiniteness.1 It is doubtful, 
however, whether that was a principal cause of Luke’s 
ignoring the time when many of the discourses were 
delivered. The indefinite way in which places are 
mentioned (ix. 52; x. 88; xi. 1; xvii. 12) may be 
owing to the subjectivity of the evangelist, or his wish 
to be consistent by not naming places and times that 
would clash with the commencement. One thing is 
certain—that the writer was conscientious in altering 
the arrangement of the materials constituting the evan- 
gelical history, rather than the materials themselves; 
though such arrangement disturbs the symmetrical unity 
of the whole, and gives rise to erroneous ideas. The 
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order of the first gospel discovers itself at once as na- 
tural; that of the third as artificial, the result of the 
evangelist’s Pauline ideas and leading purpose. 

6. Luke shows circumstantiality and exactness, as 
is observable in the separation of particulars and inci- 
dents which are grouped in Matthew. His pictorial 
power is considerable, especially in vii. 1-10 and vill. 
41-56. It is not equal to Mark’s, though superior to 
Matthew’s. In general his narrative is loose and un- 
connected, one event succeeding another without de- 
finite mark of time or proper formula of transition. 
This does not look as if he intended to mark chrono- 
logical succession. Indefinite expressions like these are 
frequent: ‘and it came to pass when he was in a certain 
city’ (v.12); ‘and it came to pass on a certain day’ 
(v. 17); ‘and it came to pass also on another sabbath’ 
(vi. 6); ‘and one of the Pharisees desired him’ (vil. 
36); ‘now it came to pass on a certain day’ (vill. 22); 
‘now Herod the tetrarch heard of all,’ &c. (ix. 7); ‘it 
came to pass, as he was alone praying’ (ix. 18); ‘then 
there arose a reasoning among them’ (ix. 46); ‘and it 
came to pass that as he was praying in a certain place’ 
(xi. 1); ‘and he was casting out a devil’ (x1. 14); ‘and 
he was teaching in one of the synagogues on the sab- 
hath’ (xiii. 10); ‘then said he’ (xii. 18); ‘and it came 
to pass as he went, into the house of one of the chief 
Pharisees to eat bread on the sabbath day’ (xiv. 1); 
‘and there went great multitudes with him’ (xiv. 25); 
‘then drew near unto him all the publicans and sinha 
for to hear him’ (xv. 1); ‘and he said also unto his 
disciples’ (xvi. 1); ‘and when he was demanded of the 
Pharisees’ (xvii. 20); ‘and it came to pass that on one 
of those days’ (xx. 1). 

This feature is more prominent in Luke than in the 
other gospels, and attracts greater attention because of 
his announcement to write everything in chronological 
succession. His sources did not furnish minute speci- 
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fications of time, and he could not supply the deficiency, 
being too remote from the events. 


RELATION BETWEEN THE GOSPEL AND THAT OF MARCION. 


The connection of Marcion with the document before 
us has been a fruitful source of discussion. He looked 
upon Paul as the only genuine apostle, and the older 
apostles as corrupters of evangelical truth. In con- 
formity with his peculiar views, he rejected all the New 
Testament, except Paul’s epistles, the other writers 
being to him false teachers of Christianity. For the 
same reason, he rejected the four gospels. But he had 
a gospel of his own, which he held to be the evan- 
gelical record used by Paul himself. The question is, 
What was Marcion’s original gospel, sanctioned, as he 
affirmed, by Paul himself? Was it an independent docu- 
ment, older than the canonical Luke and the basis of 
it? This is the view upheld by Ritschl' and Baur? with 
great acuteness, and maintained with an amount of in- 
genuity which might have been applied more usefully. 
Was it the gospel of Luke abridged and mutilated to 
suit his purpose? Such is the opinion of Tertullian, 
Irenaeus, Epiphanius, and the fathers generally, which 
has been proved by Volkmar? with convincing argu- 
ments against Ritschl and Baur. Doctrinal motives 
led the Gnostic heretic to alter and mutilate the third 
gospel. The old opinion will not be seriously disturbed 
again, as long as the treatise of Volkmar exists. The 
Pauline type of doctrine in the third gospel harmonised 
best with Marcion’s anti-jewish gnosis. 

The use of Marcion’s gospel now, as far as we know 
it, is to correct Luke’s text, or to furnish at least 
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some various readings equal in value to those of ancient 
MSS. A few original readings may be collected from 
the fragments which remain. Thus in xi. 2, it is pro- 
bable that his ‘let thy Holy Spirit come’ is original, 
instead of ‘hallowed be thy name,’ borrowed apparently 
from Matt. vi. 9. In x. 22, it-is pretty certain that 
the original reading was ‘no one knew 1 the Father, save 
the Son,’ &c.; the present tense knoweth having got into 
the text from the use made of the aorist by the Gnostics. 
The same reading is implied in Justin.” It is also in 
the Clementine homilies? with a slight variation. Ac- 
cording to Irenaeus,* the Marcosians had it. Clement 
and Origen use it in almost all their citations, and Ter- 
tullian has cognovit (knew).° It is also highly probable 
that Marcion has preserved the original text in Luke 
xviii. 19, ‘Why callest thou me good? One is good, 
the Father.’® The same applies to v. 39, which verse 
was omitted by Marcion. The sense is better without 
it. In xvii. 2, it is doubtful whether the reading, ‘it 
were good for him if he had not been born,’’ be older 
than our present one; and in xvi. 17, ‘it is easier for 
heaven and earth to pass away, than for one tittle of my 
words to fall;® for whose originality Baur and Hilgenfeld 
argue strongly, not only because it suits the context, 
but bedause Tertullian seems to admit it, and does not 
accuse his opponent of altering the text; the common 
reading is suitable, and Tertullian may simply adopt that 
of Marcion to confute him. 


TIME AND PLACE OF WRITING. 


We have just seen that the gospel was prior to Marcion, 
i.e. before A.D. 130. An old witness to the existence 
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of it has been found in the New Testament itself, viz. 
1 Tim. v. 18, where we read, ‘for the Scripture saith, 
Thou shalt not muzzle the ox that treadeth out the 
corn. And, The labourer is worthy of his hire.’ The 
formula, The Scripture saith, marks the words as a quo- 
tation; and the latter clause occurs only in Luke x. 7. 
We do not believe, however, that this citation carries 
up the date beyond a.p. 110. If Paul wrote the epistle 
to Timothy, it would. And the apostle, had he really 
quoted Luke, would probably have written, the Lord 
saith,’ not the Scripture saith,’ the latter being a late 
formula. 

The third gospel was at first regarded as the docu- 
ment of a private man, which put forth no claims to 
apostolicity or public authority; and Marcion introduced 
it into the circle of apostolic writings by using it as a 
primitive source of Pauline doctrine. 

The work itself exhibits evidence of its appearing 
after the destruction of Jerusalem. The immediate 
coming of the Son of man is not held forth; the evan- 
gelist contenting himself with fewer and more indefinite 
signs than those of the first gospel. Thus when Mat- 
thew says, ‘ There be some standing here which shall 
not taste of death till they see the Son of man coming 
in his kingdom,’ Luke has, ‘till they see the kingdom 
of God;’ and when the former writes, ‘ hereafter shall ye 
see the Son of man sitting on the right hand of power 
and coming in the clouds of heaven,’ the latter omits the 
last clause. In Matthew, after Jesus had announced 
the impending destruction of Jerusalem, the apostles ask 
‘ When shall these things be? and what shall be the sign 
of thy coming, and of the end of the world?’ but in Luke 
the apostles merely repeat the first question about the 
destruction of Jerusalem, ‘what sign will there be when 
these things shall come to pass?’ Matthew puts the de- 
struction of Jerusalem and the second advent in close 
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succession, ‘immediately after the tribulation of those 
days,’ &c.; while Luke writes, ‘ These things must first 
come to pass, but the end is not immediately.’ ‘ Before 
all these things they shall lay their hands on you and 
persecute you,’ &c. It is also observable, that whereas 
Matthew makes the second coming succeed the desecra- 
tion of the temple as a part of the end (xxiv. 14), Luke 
omits the words ‘then shall the end come,’ putting ‘And 
when ye shall see Jerusalem compassed with armies, 
then know that the desolation thereof is nigh’ (xxi. 20). 
A careful comparison shows that Luke separates two 
events which Matthew puts closely together. The de- 
struction of Jerusalem was already past. xxi. 24 implies 
that Jerusalem had been trodden down by the Gentiles, 
till their times should be fulfilled. Experience had shown 
that no alteration or improvement in the existing state 
of things could be expected soon after the Jewish state 
was dissolved; but that the Roman yoke must be en- 
dured for a while. When this evangelist wrote, the 
Christians had undergone much persecution; and there 
are accordingly many exhortations to steady watchful- 
ness and fidelity (xi. 4; xxi. 12, &c.). 

These considerations, along with the gospel’s posteri- 
ority to that of Matthew, lead to the conclusion that it 
was not written before the beginning of the second cen- 
tury, perhaps about a.p. 115. The opinion that its origin 
succeeded Jerusalem’s destruction need not be assigned 
to the motive of doing away with prophecy or prediction. 
It is perfectly consistent with the fact that our Lord 
foretold that catastrophe; though inconsistent with the 
idea that the writer’s influence over his narrative is im- 
perceptible. As long as critics admit that the sacred 
authors were not machines moved by a higher power, 
but spontaneous intelligent agents, exercising their own 
faculties, subjectivity must have scope. They wrote 


freely, moulding the evangelical history after their own 
notions. 
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- It is not easy to ascertain the birth-place of the docu- 
ment. Some phenomena favour Rome; others, Asia 
Minor. The former is more probable. The writer 
supposes that his readers were not well acquainted with 
Palestine, as we see from i. 26; iv. 31; xxiv.13. His 
geographical explanations cease however, when the nar- 
rative relates to Italy (Acts xxvill.). Hence it is likely 
that he wrote in Rome. Koestlin’s attempt to fix upon 
Ephesus has been refuted by Zeller; and the Achaia- or 
Macedonia-hypothesis of Hilgenfeld is as baseless as the 
Caesarean one of Michaelis and Tholuck. If the gospel 
was written at Rome, Marcion got his first knowledge 
of it after he went thither from Asia Minor. 


FOR WHOM WRITTEN. 


The immediate purpose for which the evangelist wrote 
was the instruction of Theophilus, who must have been 
a Gentile, not a native or inhabitant of Palestine. The 
epithet translated most excellent prefixed to the name, 
has been thought to indicate rank, because it is assigned 
to Felix and Festus in the Acts. But it does not 
necessarily show that he was a man of eminence or 
authority. The word rather indicates the affectionate 
regard which the evangelist entertained for him.’ The 
opinion that Theophilus lived in Italy, perhaps at Rome, 
has been favourably received. It is founded on his 
supposed acquaintance with the geography of Italy and 
Sicily, shown in Acts xxviii. And the fact that expla- 
natory geographical remarks are wanting in the record 
of apostolic travels through Asia Minor, Macedonia, and. 
Greece (Acts xiii—xvi.), while the historian hastens to 
the conclusion in the latter part of the book, is supposed 
to favour the same view. Little weight belongs to 
that sort of proof. That the evangelist had a Gentile 
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or Gentiles in view, is apparent from the tenor of the 
gospel. Many of his explanations would have been 
unnecessary for Jews, as ‘the feast of unleavened bread 
drew nigh, which is called the passover’ (xxii. 1); ‘and at 
night he went out, and abode in the mount that is called 
the mount of Olives’ (xxi. 37); ‘Capernaum, a city of 
Galilee’ (iv. 81); ‘a city of Galilee named Nazareth’ 
(i. 26) ; ‘Arimathea, a city of the Jews’ (xxiii. 51); ‘the 
country of the Gadarenes, which is over against Galilee’ 
(vill. 26); ‘Emmaus, which was from Jerusalem about 
threescore furlongs’ (xxiv. 13). He also puts Greek 
Jirst in the inscription over the cross. 

Luke traces the genealogy of Jesus to Adam, the 
common parent of the human family; while Matthew 
traces it to Abraham. The reigns of Roman emperors 
are also employed for marking the date of Jesus’s birth 
and John’s preaching. 

Again, while Matthew, referring to the Old Testament, 
speaks of what Moses said, or of that which was spoken 
by God, Luke rathers refers to what is written. There 
is, therefore, little doubt that the evangelist, himself a 
Gentile, wrote for Gentiles, as Origen long ago remarked. 
He meant to instruct Theophilus, that the friend might 
have a consecutive history, faithful and accurate, on 
which he could rely. 


LANGUAGE AND STYLE. 


The diction of the evangelist is the same in substance 
as that of the other synoptists ; purer and less Hebraic, 
with the exception of the first two chapters. The 
preface is remarkably pure, presenting a contrast not 
only to the 1st chapter, which has many Hebraisms, 
but in a less marked degree to the whole of the gospel. 
Tt has therefore been thought, that had the author been 
at liberty to follow his own inclination or judgment, 
the work would have been composed in more classical 
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Greek. Freedom of style was limited by adherence to 
written documents and oral tradition. 

The three hymns in the 1st chapter, which are chiefly 
made up of passages from the Old Testament, are the 
most Hebraic; next to them, the speeches incorporated 
in the narrative ; last of all, the narrative itself. The 
following are the leading peculiarities. 

1. éyévero & 74, i.e. 1 °7*) with an infinitive fol- 
lowing, occurs twenty-three times; in Mark twice; not 
in Matthew. The construction év 7@ with the infinitive, 
occurs thirty-seven times in Luke; in Matthew but 
thrice. 

2. éyévero ws in designations of time, six times; or 
as without éyevero, nine times. 

3. éyévero Sé or Kal éyévero with kat and Kat idov, 
ii. 6-9; v.12, 17, 18; viii. 40,41; ix. 29, 30, 37-89 ; 
xiv l, 23 xxiv. 4. 

4, The combination of a protasis (such as Kat & To 
with an infinitive or kal éyévero), with an apodosis be- 
ginning with «at is peculiar to Luke, ii. 27, 28; v. 1. 

5. Two substantives are united, the latter serving to 
explain the former. This is especially the case with 
aSixia, a word that does not occur in Matthew, but 
which is four times in Luke: xiii. 27 ; xvi. 8, 9; xviil. 6. 
Similar combinations are Bdamricpa peravolas ill. 3 ; 
mvedpa Saysoviov iv. 33. 

6. The frequent use of xapdia answering to 25 is 
seen in such phrases as Siarypew, cvpBdddew ev 7H 
Kapodia, TiWerOan & Tais Kapdias. 

7. tuoros, }9¥, is applied to God five times. | 
Mark has it once. 

8. ofkos meaning household, family, MD is peculiar 
to the third gospel and the Acts, though found in the 
epistles. 

9, dd Tov vov, MMY, occurs four times. 

10. voyixot is used six times for the customary 
ypapparets, because more intelligible to Gentiles. 
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ll. émordrns for paBfi, also six times, shows a 
like preference. 

12. drew byvov or Top instead of Kate vxvor, 
four times; not in Matthew or Mark. 

13. The sea of Galilee is called dpvn, not Oaracaa, 
five times. 

14, rapadedvpevos occurs twice (or once, according 
to another reading). Matthew and Mark have always 
TapahvTiKos. 

15. The neuter participle with the article is fre- 
quently employed instead of a substantive, as in 1. 27; 
iv. 16; vill. 34; xxii. 22; xxiv. 14. 

16. The infinitive with the genitive of the article, 
indicating design or result: 1. 9, 57, 73; 11. 21,27; v. 7; 
xii. 42; xxi. 22; xxii. 6, 31; xxiv. 16, 25, 29, twenty- 
five times in all. Mark has it once, and Matthew six 
times. 

17. The substantive verb with a participle is often 
used for the finite verb: i. 10, 20, 21, 22; 11. 26,51; iv. 
16, 20, 31, 38,44; v. 1, 11, 17, 18, 29; vi.12; vii. 8; 
wilt, 40 ssi, 45, 53% xi. 145 at. 525, es. 10, Ly xiv; 
xveL yy xvin.d5; xixe40;) xxi. 17, 24; xxi. 12 p ay. 
13, 32; forty-eight times in all. 

18. The use of dé kati for the sake of emphasis is 
frequent, as in 1.4; ii. 9, &c.; twenty-nine times alto- 
gether. — 

19. ei dé prjye occurs five times. Mark and John 
have only et dé pr. 

20. The neuter article is put before interrogatory 
clauses: 1.62; ix. 46; xix. 48; xxii. 2, 4, 23,24. 

21. The preposition ovv occurs very often, twenty- 
four times in the gospel, and fifty-one in the Acts. 
Matthew and Mark have pera instead, or avoid the use 
of it. 

22. atevilew followed by eis, or with the dative: iv. 
20; xxii.56. Paul is the only other writer who has 
it twice, in the second epistle to the Corinthians. 
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23. eimewv mpos is very frequent in the gospel. déyeuw 
mpos also occurs. So does Aadetv mpds. The first is 
used elsewhere only in the fourth gospel. The same 
construction is found with other verbs, as droxpiveo Oat, 
amayyehhew, ovlnre: adetv epi Twos also occurs four 
times, which the other synoptists avoid. 

24. Participles are frequent, to give vividness to the 
narrative, as dav, dvaotds, éyepHeis, otpadeis, emo peas, 
otaleis, emuatdas, éotws, Kabioas, teowv. Luke even 
puts two together without a copula, as ii. 36; iil. 23; 
Hv. 203¢-¥e11, &e. 

25. The evangelist shows a preference for verbs 
compounded with da and ézi, as also for verbs com- 
pounded with two prepositions, such as duaxarehéy- 
XOpa. 

26. avyp is used with substantives, as duaptwdds, 
vy. 8; xix. 7; and rpodgyrns, xxiv. 19. 

27. ‘Iepoveadyju is commonly written; ‘Iepoved\vpa, 
which Mark and John alone have, being less frequent. 
‘Iepovoad7p is but once in Matthew, xxiii. 37. 

28. ydpis occurs eight times in the gospel; in the 
Acts oftener. It is not in Matthew and Mark; and in 
John only three times. 

29. evayyehilouor often occurs. It is but once in 
Matthew ; never in Mark or John. 

30. taootpédew occurs twenty-two times. In Mat- 
thew it is not found; and in Mark but once. 

31. éfvordvas is a favourite verb with the evangelist. 
It is not used in the other three gospels. 

32. Siépxeo Oar is frequent in the gospel and the Acts. 
It occurs only twice in Matthew, Mark, and John, re- 
spectively. 

33. mapaypyua occurs very often. It is only twice 
in Matthew. 

34. évdmov is- twenty-one times in the gospel ; once 
in John, and not in Matthew or Mark. 

35. Luke in general is fond of words and expres- 
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sions indicative of fulness, such as aAyjpys, 7npow, 
TrHIw, TANOvw, trypopopEew, &C. 

36. édeos occurs only in the neuter. Matthew uses 
it in the masculine. 

37. Luke uses das frequently, though it seldom 
appears elsewhere. It occurs but nine times in the 
New Testament besides. 

38. Luke is partial to kal adrds, as he uses it twenty- 
eight times. In Matthew it only occurs two or three 
times; in Mark four or five times. «al adroit occurs 
thirteen times; in Mark not at all, and in Matthew but 
twice. atrds 6 is used fourteen times by Luke, three 
times by Mark, and once by Matthew. 

39. kal odros five times. Only in Matt. xxvi. 71. 
Luke alone unites this pronoun with an interrogative 
or numeral without a connecting particle, as xvi. 2 ; 
xxiv. 26. He also puts ore after rovro, x. 11; xi. 39, 
which Matthew and Mark never do. In one case wa 
follows it, i. 43. 

40. Luke is partial to the use of the infinitive with 
the article. Besides 6a 76, which occurs much oftener 
than in Matthew and Mark, he has zpo and pera with the 
infinitive. 

Al. ris dpa, té dpa, 1.66; vill. 25; xii. 42; xxii. 23, 
also in the Acts. In Mark twice, and in Matthew four 
times. 

42. The form dodva, with the dative of a person 
and accusative of a thing, is often employed, as in i. 
73, &e. 

43, ide 76 yeyovds, li. 15; viii. 34. Mark has yeyovds 
but once, and then in a different construction from 
Luke. 

44, wera tadra often occurs, but is in neither Mat>- 
thew nor Mark. 

45. The word orpadeis eight times. Only twice in 
Matthew. 

46. wodha erepa, ili. 18; xxii. 65. 
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47. Peculiar combinations with card. Thus Luke 
alone has xara 7d €Oos, or Kara 7d elwOds, or Kata Td 
ei\fiopevor. kal yu€par five times. Kar’ éros, ii. 41. The 
preposition is also used with the genitive in a peculiar 
way to denote place: iv. 143; xxiii. 5. 

48. The individualising expressions eis ra Sra, i. 44; 
ix. 44; ev Tots doiv, iv. 21; and eis Tas dkods, vii. 1. 

49. Paraphrastic expressions with evpicxev, v.19; 
xix. 48; and eyew tT movetv, vii. 42; ix. 58; xi. 6; xii. 
bys 50% maw 14: 

50. Kat ore and Kat ws often introduce the protasis. 

51. The perfect participle of tornus and its com- 
pounds is never éornkds, but always éorus. 

52. With respect to particles, wey ody and re mark 
Luke’s phraseology, though the latter occurs four times 
in Matthew, and once in Mark; also cal ydp and idod 
yap. 

53. els exacros peculiar to Luke. 

54. 7a mepi Twos, xxii. 37; xxiv. 19, 27, only in the 
epistles to the Philippians and Colossians besides. 

55. The interrogative tis av, 1. 62; vi. 11; ix. 46. 

56. vouifew with the accusative and infinitive after it. 

57. Luke often uses a plural relating to a preceding 
m\nOos, aS Xix. 37. 

58. ade pnya, 1. 65; 11. 17, 50, only in Matt. xii. 36. 

59. Of all the New Testament writers, Luke has 
oftenest the relative of attraction. There are examples 
in which the relative pronoun adapts its case to that 
of was immediately preceding: i. 19; ix. 43; xix. 37; 
xxiv. 25. 

60. Luke is fonder of the optative than others, in 
the indirect construction: i. 29, 62; 11.15; vi. 11; 1x. 
46; xv. 26; xviii. 36; xxii. 23. 

61. The name of the father without the article is 
put after Pvydrnp, i. 5; 11. 36; xili. 16; xxiii. 28. This 
appears elsewhere, only in citations: Matt. xxi. 5; John 
xii. 15; Hebr. xi. 24. 
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62. Combinations with #uépa, especially nucpa Trav 
caBBdrov or Tod caBBarov: iv. 16; xii. 14,1 6¢:ive: 
63. mpw 7 is connected with the conjunctive, in i. 
26; perhaps in xxii. 34, Elsewhere it is always fol- 
lowed by the infinitive. | 

64. No other evangelist speaks of the mvetpa dyrov 
as often as Luke, who has peculiar expressions along 
with it, such as whnoOjqvau mvedparos ayiov. 

65. Luke employs 7d eipnuévoy in citations, where 
Matthew has 75 6nO&: ii. 24; Actsii. 16; xiii. 40. So 
‘also etpyrat, iv. 12; eipnkev, xxii. 13. Only Matthew has 
eipnk os, XXvi. 75. 

66. Luke has vdv where Matthew has dpm. The 
latter he never employs. 

67. duddrepor occurs six times, three times in the 
Acts. In Matthew three times. 

68. dvapey, xxii. 2; xxiii. 32. Only once in Mat- 
thew. 

69. dvuordvat, especially the forms dvéorn, avactas, 
&c., are much commoner in Luke than in the other 
evangelists. 

70. das, twenty times in the gospel alone, and 
nearly as many in the Acts. In Matthew and Mark 
three times each. 

71. dxpu, four times. Except Matt. xxiv. 38, the other 
evangelists have péxypt. 

72. Boav three times, and once in a quotation. The 
other evangelists have it only in quotations. 

73. Bpaxiwy except in Luke only once in John. 

74. Set. Luke uses it oftener than all the New Testa- 
ment writers together, and especially with je before it ; 
ii. 49, &e. 

75. Séopat, only in Matt. ix. 38 besides. 

76. d€yeoOau, fifteen times. In Matthew six, and in 
Mark three times. 

77. Suavotyew, ii. 23; xxiv. 31, 32,45. Only in Mark 
vii. 34, 35 besides. 
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78. Suardooew, only once in Matthew besides, 

79. 816, i. 35; vii. 7, and ten times in the Acts. Only 
once in Matthew, not in Mark. 

80. dogdlew tov Ocdv, eight times. Twice in Matthew, 
and once in Mark. 

81. cay, iv. 41; xxii.51. In the Acts eight times. 
Only once in Matthew. 

82. os, three times. Once in John. 

83. eiodyew, only once in John, but frequent in 
Luke. Not in Matthew or Mark. 

84. eiodeépew, four times, and once in the Acts. Mat- 
thew has it once. 

85. edmilew, three times, in the Acts twice. Once 
in Matthew, and once in John. 

86. €vaytiov, only in Mark besides, ii. 12, where the 
reading is doubtful. 

87. &Odde, xxiv. 41, and five times in the Acts. 
Elsewhere only in John iv. 15, 16. 

88. evemov, twenty times. Not in Matthew or Mark; 
and only once in John. 

89. é€aidvys, ii. 13; ix. 39; the Acts. Only in Mark 
xii. 36 besides. 

90. éaipew, six times. Once in Matthew, four times 
in John. 

91. emrapBaverOau, five times. Once in Matthew, 
and once in Mark. 

92. émumimrev, i. 12; xv. 20, eight times in the Acts. 
Not in Matthew. In Mark once. In John once. 

93. émurxéntecGa, three times in the gospel, and 
three times in the Acts. ‘Twice in Matthew, but in no 
other evangelist. 

94. éros, a favourite word. Only once in Matthew, 
and twice in Mark. 

95. evayyediler ar, ten times. Only once in Mat- 
thew. 

96. eddoyety Twa, il. 34; vi. 28; ix. 16; xxiv. 50-53. 
Once in Matthew (?), and once in Mark. 
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97. HyetoOo, xxii. 26. In the Acts, four times. Only 
in the citation Matt. ii. 6 besides. 

98. Oavpdlew éni tu, four times. Once in Mark. 

99, ixavds, nine times. Eighteen times in the Acts. 
Three times each in Matthew and Mark. 

100. ipartopds, twice, once in the Acts. Matt. xxvii. 
35? 

101. xafapeiv, three times, and in the Acts three 
times. Twice in Mark. 

102. Karavoeiv, four times. Once in Matthew. 

103. xaraudeiv, three times in the gospel, and once 
‘1 the Acts. Onein Matthew and Mark each. 

104. Kovioptés, twice in the gospel, and twice in the 
Acts. Once in Matthew. 

105. xracOau, twice, in the Acts three times. Once in 
Matthew. 

106. Narpevew, three times. Five times in the Acts. 
Once in Matthew in a quotation. 

107. Ayuds, four times. Once in Matthew, and once 
in Mark. 

108. oixovpéry, three times. The Acts, five times. 
Matthew, once. 

109. dpOpos, once in the gospel, and once in the Acts. 
In John viii. 2? 

110. wéuzew, frequent in Luke. Only once in Mark, 
and four times in Matthew. 

111. mjO0s, a favourite word, especially with wav 
+> before it. It occurs only in the singular. Mark 
LBs | 

112. wovety rwi 71, i. 25,49; villi. 39. Te petra Twos, 
i. 58, 72; x.37; the Acts. Such expressions as qrovew 
kpdros, i. 51; Adtpwow, 1. 68 ; éheos,i. 72; X. 37; €xdt- 
Know, xvill. 7,8. 

113. mpoo Sokar, six times. Matthew, twice. 

114. mpoorP&va, often. Twice in Matthew, and 
twice in Mark. 

115. ovyxadely, four times. Mark, once. 
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116. ovhd\apBavew, seven times. In Matthew and 
Mark, once each. 

117. ouvéxew, six times. Once in Matthew. 

118. rurew, five times. Matthew twice. Mark once, 

119. vrdpxew, seven times in the gospel, and much 
oftener in the Acts; but not in the other gospels. 

120. vrodexvivas, three times in the gospel, and twice 
in the Acts. Matthew has it once. 

121. duvdaooew, six times. Once in Matthew and 
Mark each. 

122. yxahav, twice in the gospel, three times in the 
Acts. Once in Mark. 

123. Several Latin words are used by the evangelist, 
Onvapior, vii. 41; heyedv, viii. 30; covddpior, xix. 20; 
aoodp.ov, Xi. 6; pdd.os, xi. 33. 

124. The following are used by Luke alone, among 
the evangelists :— 

aBvocos, ayadhiacis, dykdhy, adypa, dypavdel, ayo- 
via, dndia(?), airior, aixuddwros, ddroyeryjs, apredoupyos, 
appialew(?), avaryew, avdyer Oar to set sail, dvaderxrdvat, 
avadeéis, avabnua, avaidera, avalynteiv, dvaxabiler, 
avadyrbis, avamnpos, avatpaccew (?), dvartiacew (?), dvd- 
Trew, avaotav, avatdcoer Oar, avadhaiver Oar, avaduwverv, 
avékheimT0s, avévdextos, avevpioxew, avOopodoyeta ban, dv- 
opbovv, avreimetv, avTiBaddew, avticahely, dvtihéyew, avert 
Tmapepxer Oa, avTiTépav, avatepov, a&vodv, amauTeiv, atrad- 
hdooew, amapticpds, amoypadew to tax, amoypady, 
amodéxer Oar, amofhiBev, daorhelewv, drodeiyew, dro- 
pacoewv, amomdivew (?), aaopia, amootoparilew, aro- 
tehe (2), amotwaccew, aaodyxew, aps, apotpov, apyt- 
TehoVNS, GOTpaTTEW, aTEKVOS, aTevilew, aTEP, AToTOs, emt 
THY avpLov, avaTnpds, KaTa Ta avTa To“elv, adtdérTys, 
adavtos, afppos, abumvodr, axdpiotos, Ballas, Babdvew, 
Badavriov, Baptvew (?),7a Baotheva, Baros, Bedovy, Body, 
Boppas, Bovdi Tov Ocod, Bovvos, Bpadis, Bpaxvs, Bpéyew 
to moisten, Bpédos, Bpooos, Bvooos, yeitwr, yedav, 
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yipas, yiver Bor ovy Tw, yrwords known, OakTUALOD, 8a- 
veatns, Sard, Sénors, Serpe and ra déopa, SeomroTys 
in addressing God, Sevtepdmporos, duaBatvew, dvaBadrEw, 
Siayvapilew, Suayoyyvlew, Suaypyyopetv, Svadiddvat, Sua- 
kovia, Svadadetv, Suadetrev, Siapapriper Oar, Suaprepto Los, 
Siavevew, Svavdnua, SvavuKrepevew, Svamropew, Svat payy.a- 
reveo Oa, Siaceiew, SuaTtapaooew, SuaTnpetv, Siatiber Oar, 
Suadvddrreww, Siayopiler Oar, dunynots, Suictavat, duto- 
xupilea bau, SuxaaTys, Suodevew, SidTt, Soypa, Sovdn, doxy, 
Spay, “EBpaixds, éyxaberos, €yKvos, edadilew, eiOurpe- 
vov, exkopile, éxxpewacOar, exetrew, expaooely, eK[Lv- 
krypileww, éxredew, ExTEVETTEPOV, EKpEpPEL, exxwpev, EAKos, 
édxoov, Eyvixds, euBaddew, eumysmradvar, enpoBos, vavTt, 
evdexer Oat, evEdpevely, évewvat, Evia ve, EVVVEL, evoxyNelr, 
eEareic ban, Laotparreuw, é€7s, erayyeNia, erabpoiler Bat, 
éraureiy, émavépxer au, ererdymep, erercépxer Oa, emepxe- 
cba, eri BiBdalew, émBreéreww, éemidety, ericeto Oar, erixpivew, 
éridetyewv, eripehas, erumviyew, érviropeveo Dau, emippimrery, 
eric ito pds, emia xVEW, eTipwvely, ETLXELpELY, ETUXEELY, AL 
épynpou the wilderness, éo Os, €oOnous (?), Eomépa, evepye- 
rns, evbeTos, evaBys, evpioKew xdpw, evTdvas, evpopely, 
cippaiven, épymepia, Ledyos, Hyewovevew, yyepovia, Hpt- 
Davis, Td Hxos, OduBos, Hetov, Pepedov, Oewpia, Opavew, 
OpdpBos, Ovpiapa, Ovjudv, tacis, idpws, lepareta, Lepa- 
reve, ikuds, \aoKker Oat, tows, Kddos, KabeEns, Kabvévan, 
Kabomrileo Oat, Kabdt1, KaKoUpyos, KaTaBalvew peTa TwWOS, 
KaTtaBacis, KaTadéew, KaTak\elew, KaTakivew, KaTako- 
Novbely, katakpynuvilew, KatadiOalew, Katavevew, KaTa- 
kh€ew, KaTACUpELY, KaTac pare, KaTadyew, KaTepyeo Hau, 
KATNXELV, Kepaj.os, Képas, KEpatiov, Kypiov, Kaos (TOU 
dptov), kdiver % Hu€pa, KAwidior, Kula, KomiCew actively, 
kompia and Kdémpuos, Kopa&, Kdpos, KpauTady, KpatioTos, 
Kpatos, KpUTTyN, hawmrpas, AakevTds, Netos, AHpos, iwvn, 
Avouredet, AuTpodv, AUTpwots, pakapilew, pakpds, MaoTds, 
peyahela, weyadeorns, MeAtoo vos, MEepLaTys, peTEwpiler Fan, 
PETOXOS, fu7jV, HLT ALos, MA, pdoyts, VoModLOaTKadoS, VdTOS, 
dde, Odevew, ddvvaTIaL, oiKOSopEtY, OLKTIPUY, OLKOVOMOS, 
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oiKovopiia, olKovopelv, ouBpos, dpthetv, dveSos, dadre, 
OmTOs, dpewds, dpOpilew, dpOp.os, odcia, ddpis, deco 
; ; nace, o , oxeto Oar, 
mays, mawevew, 7 Tats, Tadavody, TapmdnOel, TavSo- 
XEtov, wavdoxevs, tavtedés, wapaBidlec Oa, tapddo€or, 
Tapaiteto Oar, Tapaxabilew, Tapakadvrrew, TapaKvarew, 
Tapahtos, tapadver Oa, mapaTypyo.s, tapfevia, Tapot- 
Kew, Tate, Taver Oat, Tedivos, Tevixpds, TEpLeyelv, TEpL- 
Covvva bai, TepixpiTTew, TEpiKUKoOdY, TEpiAdpTrELY, TeEpL- 
OLKELY, TeploLKos, TepuTintew, TepiaoTacbaL, myyavor, 
melew, mwvakidiov, thetv, Typpupa, wAovTEW, ThoUvew, 
Toipviov, Tohitys, Topeta, ToTé sometimes, ever, TpaKTwP, 
mpeo Bela, peo Burépiov, mpoBdddev, mpoddrys, mpokd- 
mTEw, TpopedeTav, TpoTopever bar, Tpoodyew, Tpocava- 
Batvew, tpocavadioxew, tpocdaravav, tpoodoxia, mpor- 
epyaleolar, mpoodyew Eavtois, tpoooretobat, mpoo- 
PHY, Tpoowpavew, TpovTapyew, Tpod<pew, TpoPpyTis, 
Trocio Oat, TIVTT EW, TUKVOS, pHywa, pha plural, poydaia, 
ados, ovyav, oikepa, ouwridlew, ovrevtds, ovToperpuor, 
OKATTEW, TKIPTAY, TKOPTLOS, TKUAOY, Topds, OTApyaVvar, 
orevoew, omhdyxva, oTeipa, oTynpilew, oTpatnyds, oTpa- 
Tid, oTpaTomedov, Tvyyeveta, ovyKkah’TTEW, CvyKUTTELW, 
ovykupia, cvKdpWwos, TvKOMOpéa, TvKodarTE, TUAoyi- 
lecbar, cvpBadrr\Ew, cvptrapayiver Oat, ovpTintev, cup- 
anpovr, cuppavia, cvvalpoilew, cvvavtav, cvvapTalew, 
cuveival, vvievat, Tuvodia, TUVTVyYdVEW, TVOTApPAaTTELY, 
caTnp and cwrTnpia, Tax€ws, TayXos, TehELOvY, TEElwors, 
Teheopopev, TeTpamhovs, TeTpapxElY, Tpatpa, TpUyar, 
Tpvyav, Tpvdy, Tvyxavew, TupBdleo Oat, vypds, VdpwmiKds, 
trapxew, Matthew has only ta vrdpxovra, vreperyxvve- 
cba, drepnhavos, vrodéxer Oat, UrokapBdvew, dropovy, 
brootpwervvew, wroTdccew, Uroxwpelv, vipos, Pdpayé, 
patvyn, pitnua, PoBytpor, ppovimas, pvew, yahav, xapa€, 
Xa pis, KLTHA, XOpos, par, xpewperderns, Wayev, wdov.! 
Luke’s diction is comparatively easy and correct. 
Awkward constructions such as are found in Matthew 


1 See Zeller’s Theologische Jahrbiicher, vol. ii. p. 450, et seq. 
F2 
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and Mark are generally avoided. Thus instead of 
Bhérere dd tov ypappatéwv Tov OeddvTwv ev oTohais 
mepmate Kal adomacpovs e& Tals ayopais (Mark 
xii. 38), Luke has PuAovvrwv before domacpovs, which 
takes away the harshness. Again: for dvOpwmds eis 
imo ekovatav exer ba” euavrov otpariéras (Matt. vill. s) 
Luke has racodpevos after ée€ovciav, obviating the 
harshness and obscurity. Compare also the words of 
Matthew, rdvres yap exovor Tov "Iadwyv os tspopyrnvy 
(xxi. 26), which are not good Greek, with those of 
Luke: 6 Nads ... memencpevos eotiv “Iwdvynv mpodpyryy 
ElwWal. 

The difference of style between the gospel and the Acts 
is perceptible, the advantage being on the side of the 
latter. Here we find more ease, which might be the 
result of practice. As the preface of the gospel is written 
in purer Greek than the gospel itself, there is a differ- 
ence between the former and latter portions of the Acts, 
those relating to transactions not described by a compa- 
nion of Paul, and such as were taken by the evangelist 
from the diary of a fellow-traveller of the apostle. The 
difference is partly explained by the use of a written 
document in the one, not in the other. 


THE TAXING OF QUIRINUS, IN ITS BEARING ON THE 
DATE OF THE NATIVITY. 


‘ And it came to pass in those days that there went 
out a decree from Caesar Augustus, that all the world 
should be taxed. And this taxing was first made when 
Cyrenius was governor of Syria. And all went to be 
taxed, every one into his own city,’ &c. (ii. 1-3). 

Here we remark :— 

1. That a general census, embracing the Roman em- 
pire and commanded by Augustus, is referred to. Yet 
no contemporary historian mentions it. Dio Cassius, 
Suetonius, the Ancyra monument, allude to censuses of 
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the Roman citizens, or to separate provincial valuations ; 
but a universal census is unknown. 

The census of Quirinus took place about ten years 
after the birth of Jesus, and eleven or twelve years 
after Archelaus was deposed. This appears from Jo- 
sephus., Hence the census of which Luke speaks could 
not have happened at the time of Jesus’s birth. 

Two explanations only are possible: either that the 
census of Quirinus has been erroneously transferred to 
the period of Christ’s birth; or that there was a prior 
one unnoticed by contemporary historians, to which 
Luke refers. The latter hypothesis is resorted to by 
apologists. In proof of this, it is said that Tacitus and 
Suetonius speak of Augustus leaving behind him a 
statistical list’ of the whole empire. Cassiodorus and 
Isidore are also appealed to for the same census; but 
these being late Christian writers, probably knew no- 
thing more than what Luke states. The existence of 
an earlier census is very uncertain, and the evidence for 
it weak. It is not, however, beyond the reach of the 
possible. 

2. How can this earlier census be ascribed to Qui- 
rinus? Ingenuity is ready with its answers. He con- 
ducted it as an extraordinary imperial commissioner.? 
In this case the participle? would be employed inde- 
finitely, though Luke’s language generally is precise. 
Or, it is used anticipatively, ‘This was the first enrol- 
ment or census of Quirinus, governor of Syria, i.e. who 
was afterwards governor of Syria, and best known 
among the Jews by that title,’ an inadmissible trans- 
lation, because the article before the genitive could not 
be dispensed with ; and instead of a participle, a noun * 
would be employed. 

But does not Luke himself distinguish the first cen- 
sus from that of Quirinus? He may do so if the super- 


1 Breviarium imperi. 2 Legatus Caesaris, 
u € , 
3 HyepovevorTos. 4 hyepov. 
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lative! stand for the comparative,’ and the translation 
be, ‘this census took place before Quirinus became pre- 
sident of Syria.’ Winer rightly objects to this con- 
struction as bad Greek.? The participial expression * 
cannot depend immediately on the superlative for the 
comparative; nor is it justified by Tholuck’s example 
from Jer. xxix. 2, because a genitive absolute stands 
there. 

3. A Roman census at the birth of Jesus must have 
been held either under Herod the great, or early in 
the administration of Archelaus, which is extremely im- 
probable. In countries not yet reduced to the form 
of a Roman province but governed by reges socit, 
these princes themselves collected the taxes. The same 
usage prevailed in Judea before Archelaus was deposed. 
Hence a Roman decree respecting a census would not 
then affect Judea. 

4. A Roman census, before Judea was converted into 
a proper Roman province, must have been conducted 
according to Roman usage, which did not require the 
parents of Jesus to travel from Nazareth in Galilee to 
Bethlehem in Judea. Least of all was the personal 
appearance of females necessary. The Roman census 
was regulated by the place of abode. But Joseph did 
not live at Bethlehem, according to Luke. It has been 
said, however, that the census was a Jewish one, con- 
ducted in Jewish fashion. Hence Joseph went to the 
place whence his family had sprung. But even this 
did not require Mary’s presence. If it be thought that 
she was an heiress and had to appear on that account, 
her poverty is against the supposition. 

5. Luke speaks, in Acts v. 37, of the taxing of Quiri- 
nus.© Hence he knew of that one alone, and could not 
have thought of an earlier. 


1 


Tpwrn. 2 mporépa. 
; Biblisches Realwérterbuch, s. v. Schatzung. 
© / ~ , r ’ 
HyeHovevovtog Tic Lupiac Kupivov. > xpwrn for mporépa. 


8 i) aroypagph. 
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Luke’s statement is incorrect, in whatever way it be 
considered. Insuperable difficulties lie against it. The 
carrying out of a census of the Roman empire under 
Augustus is unhistorical. Had it been conducted, Pales- 
tine would not have been included because it was not 
then a Roman province. Supposing Palestine included, 
the census would have been superintended by Quirinus, 
not by Herod, an important and unusual thing that 
could scarcely have been passed over by Josephus. And 
then, the presidency of Quirinus is put ten years too 
early. 

But a dissertation of Zumpt? on the Roman govern- 
ment of Syria attempts to vindicate Luke’s accuracy. 
After showing that the governor of that country in 
6, 5, 4, B.c. was T. Quintilius Varus, who was slain in 
Germany A.D. 7, and that P. Volusius Saturninus go- 
verned it A.D. 4, and probably continued in office till 
P. Sulpicius Quirinus was sent thither a.p. 6, the point 
comes up for discussion Who governed Syria from 4 8.c. 
till A.D. 4, during which the census happened? Quirinus 
was consul from January till August 12 B.c.; after 
which he subdued the Homonadenses. Zumpt tries to 
find out what province he ruled over from 12 B.c. till 
ap. 1. Not Asia. Not Bithynia and Pontus; but Ci- 
licia, within whose territories the Homonadenses were 
found. Now Cilicia having been separated from Cyprus 
22 B.c. was a small province, and was not governed by 
itself, It was united to another, which was Syria. Here 
Zumpt’s proof fails in showing that Syria was joined to 
Cilicia at the time specified. It is then inferred that 
Quirinus went into Syria as its ruler, from 4 B.c, till 
A.D. 1; Caius Caesar, to whom he was rector, according 
to Tacitus, having died A.D. 4. A careful examination 
of the argument shows that Zumpt’s proof breaks down 


1 Gommentationum Epigraphicarum ad antiquitates Romanas perti- 
nentium volumen alterum, 1854, pp. 73-150. 
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at the very point where it is needed. The difficulty 
which it has been thought to remove still remains— 
Quirinus’s census in his first governorship of Syria—for 
the inscription in Orelli (No. 623), from which it has 
been deduced, is given up by Orelli himself as spurious : 
and Zumpt’s hypothetical reasoning about the presi- 
dency of Syria at the birth of Christ, allowing its 
validity, leaves the first census unaccounted for and 
still most improbable. But he has been praised as a 
discoverer. 

A Latin inscription, discovered more than a century 
ago, has been adduced by Hengstenberg in justification 
of the correctness of Luke’s statement.! 

The name Quirinus does not appear in the inscrip- 
tion, but Mommsen? thinks it probable that it refers to 
him. Admitting the supposition, Hengstenberg’s posi- 
tion, that it makes him twice governor of Syria, is un- 
tenable? It implies that Augustus appointed him his 
legate or lieutenant a second time, in which capacity he 
was sent to Syria. Whither he was sent the first time 
is unknown. Thus the inscription over the grave of 
Quirinus (if indeed he be the person meant) does not 
testify of his twofold praetorship in Syria.t Mommsen 
himself, who believes that Quirinus had been proconsul 


1 Mommsen gives it thus:— 
+ ++ + gem qua redacta in pot ...... 
Augusti populique Romani Senatu... . 
supplicationes binas ob res prosp ... . . 
ipsi ornamenta triumph ........., 
proconsul Asiam provinciam op ..... 
divi Augusti iterum Syriam et Ph... . . 
. €. regem qua redacta in potestatem Augusti populique Romani senatus 
supplicationes binas ob res prospere gestas et ipsi ornamenta trium- 
phalia decrevit proconsul Asiam provinciam optinuit leg. divi Augusti 
iterum Syriam et Phoeniciam. 
? In Bergmann’s De Inscriptione Latina, ad P. Sulpicium Quirinum, 
Cos. a. 742 v.c., ut videtur, referenda. 1851. 
* The word iterum would in that case have come after ‘ Syriam et 
Phoeniciam.’ But it succeeds ‘ divi Augusti.’ 
“ Strauss’s Die Halben und die Ganzen, p. 70, et seg. 
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of Syria A.v.c. 751, 752,! asserts that it proves nothing 
of an earlier census in Syria than 759 v.c. 

It is unnecessary to refute the peculiar view of Aberle, 
who endeavours to maintain two untenable propositions, 
viz. that Quirinus was not governor when he conducted 
the census of Judea in the year a.p. 6; and that he 
did not conduct the census himself at the birth of 
Christ, when he was governor of Judea. The credi- 
bility of Luke cannot be saved by such methods of 
interpreting Josephus as Aberle adopts, whose reason- 
ing has been well refuted by Hilgenfeld.? 

Let us briefly say, that the holding of a census during 
the supposed presidency of Quirinus would have been 
almost impossible in the time of Herod and Archelaus; 
and would necessarily have stirred up all that rebellion 
of the Jews to which the so-called second census led, 
contrary to the expectation of Quirinus. No writer 
alludes to it. Josephus himself is silent about it. Even 
Tacitus, upon whom Zumpt relies, fails to support it, 
because he states nothing to favour the association of 
Quirinus’s military operations in Cilicia with a contem- 
poraneous presidency of Syria, but connects his career 
in Cilicia with his consulate 12 B.c. Well does Keim 
say, that the new attempts of Hengstenberg, Gerlach, 
and Aberle, to help the historical accuracy of Luke 
are cuffs in the face of history. 7 

The shifts resorted to in the accentuation of the pro- 
noun,* and the translation of the verb,® need not be 
mentioned. ‘The first is nothing but the feminine of 
the demonstrative ;° and the last means simply happened, 
took place, and is not contrasted with the mere enacting 
or decreeing of the census. Luke distinguishes a first 


1 Bis censam esse Judaeam a Quirino. et primum quidem eo tem- 
pore, quo a Romanis nullo modo censeri potuit.—See Res gestae divi 
Augusti, p. 125. 

2 Hilgenfeld’s Zeitschrift, achter Jahrgang, p. 408, et seq. 

3 Der geschichtliche Christus, p. 225, 3rd ed. 
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census from a later one; but history knows nothing of 
the first; nothing of Quirinus being governor of Syria 
at the time. It only knows that he was governor of 
Syria ten or twelve years later, when a census of the 
Roman empire was made. The conclusion follows, that 
the census of Quirinus is incorrectly thrown back about 
ten years; or that the one transaction is converted into 
two. 


INTEGRITY. 


It was once thought that the first two chapters, with 
the exception of the preface, were not written by the 
evangelist. The only argument worth mentioning which 
was adduced against the portion is its absence from 
Marcion’s gospel. But Tertullian says that the same 
document wanted the 3rd chapter, and the 4th as far 
as the thirty-first verse. Thus the argument proves too 


much. Besides, Marcion’s gospel was a mutilated copy 
of Luke’s. 


QUOTATIONS. 
These are :— 
ty ee e Mal. iv. 6. pre Fhe . Deut.vi.5; Levit. 
Wyo = » Mxod. xin. 2, >ab.eal bee 
tie 24a . Levit. xn. 8. Sie oo. . Psalm exviii. 26. 
ji. 4-6. 2 isa xl3=5. XVili. 20 2 xodi xx. 13=15: 
gece . Deut. viii. 3. xix, 46., ~ , leat, lei. 
rhieek oc + Deut. vi. 13. Sora qa . Psalm exviii. 22. 
iv. 40,11 ©. Paealmxe.il, iz. xx.28 >. . Deut. xxv. 5. 
avi ee « ~ Deut. vi. 16. Seg Ear . Exod ii. 6: 
iv..18,19: ° «. Tani. xi, 1, 2, xx.42,43  . Psalm cx. 1. 
virions fame . Mal. iii. 1. SW. ode ~ Usa. lin 12 
viii. 10. » Isai. vi. 9. 10. Xxili. 30 . Hosea x. 8. 
xxiii. 46 . Psalm xxxi. 5. 


The citations of Luke are few compared with those 
of Matthew. The character of his gospel sufficiently 
accounts for this. Almost all of them occur in the 
sayings of Christ and others. None is made to show 
the fulfilment of prophecy, which would have been use- 
less for Gentile readers. All are from the Septuagint, 
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with one exception, viz. vi. 27. Here Ritschl is right 
in perceiving the dependence of Luke on Matthew, for 
the latter has the citation in the same form. Holtz- 
mann explains it by arbitrarily assuming a difference of 
sources, as if Luke departed in this instance from his 
usual method and followed another document. 


COMMENTARIES. 


The best commentaries are those of De Wette, 1846; 
Meyer, 1860; Olshausen, 1837; Ewald, 1850; Barnes, 
1843; Elsley, 1844. 


THE GOSPEL OF MARK, 


NOTICES OF THE PERSON TO WHOM IT IS ATTRIBUTED. 


Ir 1s probable that the Mark to whom the second 
gospel is commonly assigned, is the same who is called 
John (Acts xiii. 5, 13) and John Mark (Acts xii. 12, 
25; xv. 37). If so, he was a native of Jerusalem, the 
son of Mary, and a decided friend of the Christians there. 
In the epistle to the Colossians he is styled the cousin 
of Barnabas; whence it has been arbitrarily assumed 
that he was of the tribe of Levi and the priestly line. 
He accompanied Paul and Barnabas on their first mis- 
sionary journey, leaving them at Perga in Pamphylia, 
and returning to Jerusalem. While Paul was on his 
second missionary tour, Mark accompanied Barnabas to 
Cyprus. But though the Apostle of the Gentiles had 
been dissatisfied with his conduct, and refused to have 
him for an associate on his second journey, they were 
afterwards reconciled; for when Paul was prisoner at 
Rome, he writes to Timothy to bring Mark with him, 
expressing his confidence in him. Hence he is styled 
the fellow-worker of the Apostle to the Gentiles (Coloss. 
iv. 11). Nothing certain is known of the remainder of 
his life, as the traditional accounts of early ecclesiastical 
writers cannot be relied on. Eusebius says he was with 
the apostle Peter in Rome. After Peter’s death he went 
to Egypt, founded several churches there, especially at 
Alexandria, and, according to Jerome, died in the eighth 
year of Nero’s reign, a.p. 61. 


PERSON TO WHOM IT Is ATTRIBUTED, 17 


_.If the Mark mentioned in 1 Peter v.13 be identical 
with John Mark, we have a plain intimation of the 
friendship existing between him and the apostle Peter. 
In that case, Mark was converted by the latter, and was 
with him in Babylon when the first epistle was written. 
But some, with Bengel, take son in the passage literally, 
and the epithet co-elect! as denoting Peter’s wife. It is 
more probable, however, that son means spiritual son; 
though we must allow that the usual term for convert 
in Paul’s writings is not employed;” and that co-elect 
refers to the church at Babylon rather than Peter's 
wife. No example of a salutation from the writer’s wife 
occurs in any epistle; whereas salutations are sent from 
churches. 

At what time Mark attached himself permanently to 
Peter cannot be ascertained. It was after Paul’s second 
missionary journey. The New Testament furnishes 
little information on the point. In the Acts of the 
Apostles it is hardly intimated, although it would not 
not have been out of place there. But tradition often 
alludes to the association of the two, furnishing distinct 
and unequivocal notices of companionship between them, 
which could hardly have originated in 1 Peter y. 13, or 
have been derived from Acts xii. 12. 

The tradition respecting Mark’s close connection with 
Peter is embodied in the following passages. 

Papias, or John the Presbyter, according to the rela- 
tion of Papias says: ‘The presbyter John said: Mark, 
being the interpreter of Peter, wrote exactly whatever 
he remembered; but he did not write in order the things 
which were spoken or done by Christ. For he was 
neither a hearer nor a follower of the Lord; but after- 
wards, as I said, followed Peter, who made his discourses 
suit what was required, without the view of giving a 
connected digest of the discourses of our Lord. Mark 
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therefore committed no mistake when he wrote down 
circumstances as he recollected them. For he was very 
careful of one thing, to omit nothing of what he heard, 
and to say nothing false in what he related. Thus 
Papias writes of Mark.’ * 

Irenaeus says: ‘ Matthew wrote a gospel while Peter 
and Paul were preaching at Rome and founding a 
church there. And after their decease, Mark, the dis- 
ciple and interpreter of Peter, delivered to us in writing 
the things that had been preached by Peter.’? 

Clement of Alexandria, in Eusebius, states: ‘Tn the 
same books Clement has given a tradition concerning 
the order of the gospels which he had received from 
presbyters of old, and which is to this effect: he says 
that the gospels containing the genealogies were written 
first; that the occasion of writing the gospel according 
to Mark was this; Peter having publicly preached the 
word at Rome, and having spoken the gospel by the 
Spirit, many present exhorted Mark to write the things 
which had been spoken, since he had long accompanied 
Peter, and remembered what he had said; and that 
when he had composed the gospel, he delivered it to 
them who had asked it of him. Which, when Peter 
knew, he neither forbad nor encouraged it,’4 
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Tertullian affirms that ‘the gospel published by Mark 
may be called Peter’s, whose interpreter Mark was a 
and Origen states that ‘Mark wrote it as Peter directed 
him.’? 

Eusebius speaks at length respecting the origin of the 
gospel, saying that Peter’s hearers prevailed upon Mark, 
Peter’s follower, to write down the oral teachings, and 
that the apostle authorised it to be read in the churches. 
This account is derived from Clement and Papias, with 
something of the historian’s own.? 

In another work, Eusebius attributes the fact of 
Peter’s not writing a gospel to excessive modesty.’4 

Jerome’s testimony is similar to the preceding. He 
calls Mark the disciple and interpreter of Peter, says 
that he wrote a short gospel at the request of the 
brethren at Rome, and that Peter himself both sanc- 
tioned it and authorised its use in the churches. 
Elsewhere, Jerome, calling Mark Peter's interpreter 
as before, says that the one dictated and the other 
wrote.° 

What meaning did these ancient fathers apply to the 
word interpreter? Is it that Mark put Peter’s Aramaean _ 
discourses into Greek? or is it nearly equivalent to 
secretary, as if Mark developed and put into style the 
oral communications of St. Peter? The latter is the 
more probable. 
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1 Licet et Marcus quod edidit evangelium, Petri affirmatur, cujus 
interpres Marcus, &e.—Adv. Marcion. iv. 5. 

2 we Lérpoc bonyhoaro avrp.—Ap. Euseb. H. EL. vi. 25. 

3H. E. ii. 15. 

4 Demonstr. Evang. iii. 5. 5 De Viris Ilustr. c. 8. 
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RELATION OF MARK TO THE SECOND GOSPEL. 


The statement of John the presbyter, as preserved 
by Papias, and recorded in Eusebius’s history, is impor- 
tant in settling the present point. It is to the effect 
that Mark did not write in order! the things spoken or 
done by Christ. The most obvious meaning of the 
expression is arrangement generally, whether chrono- 
logical succession or concatenation and grouping. The 
opposite of not in order is arrangement.” If this be so, 
the statement is not applicable to the present gospel, 
which has the same arrangement as Matthew’s or Luke’s. 
Nor has any attempt to show its adaptation to the cha- 
racter of the canonical Greek gospel been successful. 
Not in order means more than writing some things which 
phrase is in the subsequent context, i.e. than isolated 
facts. What reason could there have been for saying that 
Mark wrote only some parts of the evangelical history 
or an incomplete gospel so far, when Matthew himself 
did nothing else? It is impossible to refer the expres- 
sion not in order to isolated facts, anecdotes, adversaria, 
facts loosely linked together; for the matter of the 
gospel is as well digested as that of Matthew or Luke. 
Nor is Meyer’s ingenious assumption® of a twofold 
writing being indicated in the fragment of Papias tena- 
ble,—the one, immediately after Mark heard the dis- 
courses of Peter, which was not in order; the other, the 
writing of the gospel proper, a part of which only* is 
excused and justified as not exhibiting arrangement.° 
This meaning was not thought of by Papias or John 
the presbyter. Kenrick also conjectures that Mark 
wrote the materials of his gospel twice; but prudently 
abstains from any attempt to find an evidence of itm ~ 
Papias’s words.°® 


1 rabew ; 2 givrakce, 
3 Evangelium des Matthaeus, Einleit. pp. 31, 32. 
4 Ema ypaac. 5 racic. 6 Biblical Essays, p. 66. 
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The result of a careful examination of Papias’s tes- 
timony is, that it does not relate to our second gospel, 
nor bring Mark into connection with it as its author. 
All we learn from it is, that Mark wrote the substance 
of a gospel, or a gospel which was not our present 
canonical one. To escape from this conclusion, it may 
be said that John the presbyter was not infallible, and 
therefore we are at liberty to differ from his opinions 
whenever there is good reason. So with Papias. The 
judgments of both may be wrong. In the present "in- 
stance it may be asserted that the presbyter was mis- 
taken in supposing that Mark did not write in order. 
But the statement is not so much a matter of opinion 
as of fact; for every one sees that Mark did write an 
arranged work, like Matthew’s and Luke’s. The diff- 
culty of reconciling the testimony of the presbyter with 
the condition of the present gospel is palpable; and the 
witness is important from being the oldest. No solid 
reason can be given for despising him, except the per- 
plexity in which he involves those who believe him 
to speak of the present gospel. If he speaks of a prior 
document written by Mark, his testimony is natural 
and intelligible, and the conclusion it leads to is that 
a later writer composed the present gospel of Mark. 
How then did it come to be attributed to one that did 
not write it? If there was originally an authentic 
document of Mark differing from our gospel, how did 
the latter come into the place of the former without 
the slightest historical notice of the mutual relation 
between the two works? The writings of the fathers 
usually quoted respecting the origin of the gospels 
speak of one and the same work, as Baur expressly 
allows; and if the document of which Papias speaks 
were not our present gospel of Mark, how could this 
older writing have passed at once into oblivion, and 
the present gospel, originating suddenly in its stead, 
be reckoned the work of Mark? | It is difficult to an. 
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swer these questions. It does not seem likely that John 
the presbyter spoke of a proper gospel, but rather a 
work in the same style with the Clementine homilies,* 
in which Mark wrote down sayings, narratives, and 
teachings of the apostle Peter. But Papias and the 
succeeding fathers already knew the present gospel, of 
which they speak as though it were Mark’s Petrine do- 
cument. Before their day, during the process of gospel 
production and literature, another had supplanted that 
equivocal document written by Mark himself; and to 
it they carried over the origin assigned to the latter. 
The transference seems to have been effected silently, 
without the observation or opposition which it would 
have elicited in a critical age. It must be admitted 
that there is no proper historical trace of such sub- 
stitution; and that the fathers speak only of our present 
gospel of Mark. It may be observed, however, that 
Irenaeus, though well acquainted with the four gospels, 
does not call the second a gospel, but what was preached 
by Peter ;? as if the one work had been substituted for 
the other imperceptibly, and therefore it were fitting 
to speak of the one in terms properly applicable to 
the other. The fathers, being uncritical and credulous, 
would not scruple much, to accept a later gospel as 
Mark’s, especially as the tradition of its connection with 
Peter facilitated the substitution. The fathers always 
meant one and the same work. Their testimony would 
have passed unchallenged, had we not the account of 
John the presbyter and internal evidence leading to a 
more correct conclusion. The original composition of 
Mark should be carefully distinguished from a proper 
gospel, or even & document representing faithfully and 
fully the teachings of St. Peter. It was an ambiguous 
production, written, after the death of the apostle, from 
recollections which must often have been vague or erro- 
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neous, having only the name of Peter to recommend it. 
After the gospels of Matthew and of Luke appeared, we 
can suppose the facility with which the canonical Mark 
would supplant these unconnected anecdotical notes. Tt 
may be also allowed that the writer of the canonical 
gospel used the Mark-document. 

That Mark was not the writer of the present gospel 
may be inferred from the fact that it is not copious or 
remarkable in particulars relative to Peter. Thus while 
Peter is introduced in Matt. xv. 15, requesting the ex- 
planation of a parable, Mark has the disciples generally. 
The fact of Peter’s walking on the sea is omitted; and 
the remarkable blessing pronounced on him by Christ 
is only in Matthew (xvi.). The promise made to the 
apostles in answer to a question put by Peter is un- 
noticed (Matt. xix. 28). Although he was one of the 
two sent to prepare for the paschal supper, Mark does 
not give his name. The intensity of his repentance, 
expressed by Oztterly in Matthew and Luke, is omitted. 
Nor is the honourable name Peter employed by Mark 
till it was bestowed on him by Jesus. Some account 
for these omissions by the modesty of Peter, who did 
not wish in his teachings to introduce circumstances 
seeming to exalt himself. This might be more pro- 
bable if it could be shown that Mark wrote when Peter 
was alive, and with his sanction. But Irenaeus says 
that Peter was dead at the time; and his statement is 
more credible than those of Clement, Origen, Eusebius, 
and Jerome. If this were so, it sets aside the alleged 
modesty of Peter as a reason for omissions respecting 
his personal history. Peter is more conspicuous in 
Matthew’s gospel than in the second, where no special 
prominence is assigned to him. 

If these observations be correct, the canonical gospel 
cannot have been the production which Mark wrote 
from reminiscences of Peter’s oral teachings and narra- 
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tives. It has therefore no relation to the apostle, and 
derives no sanction from his name. The author is 
unknown. External evidence on the subject is unsatis- 
factory and unreliable. It does not prove Mark’s 
authorship of our gospel; neither does it show that it 
is an echo, more or less complete, of the apostle Peter’s 
teachings. Internal evidence is a better test, and yields 
more satisfaction. If appeal be made to the contents 
of the gospel itself, it will not be fruitless. 


ANALYSIS OF CONTENTS. 


The gospel may be divided into three parts. 

1. Transactions preparatory to the public ministry 
of Jesus (i. 1-13). 

9. His ministry in Galilee (i. 14—x.). 

3. His last journey to Jerusalem, with the events 
that transpired in the city (xi.—xvi.). 

1. The first two verses are the commencement of the 
gospel, which is followed by the appearance and minis- 
try of John the Baptist, with the baptism and temptation 
of Jesus. Here the evangelist follows Matthew and 
Luke, the former more than the latter. 

2. This section commences with Christ’s appearance 
in Galilee and the calling of four apostles abridged from 
Matthew. ‘The healing of a demoniac in Capernaum, 
of Peter’s wife’s mother, a leper, a palsied person, the 
call of Levi, the banquet at his house and the conversa- 
tion with the Scribes and Pharisees arising out of it, 
the plucking of the ears of corn by his disciples on the 
sabbath-day, and the cure of the man with the withered 
hand, follow in immediate succession. Verses 1, 14-20, 
follow Matthew. But at i. 21, the evangelist passes at 
once from Matthew to Luke, because he omits the 
sermon on the mount. But though he leaves Matthew’s 
order for that of Luke, he does not abandon his mode 
of narration, but follows both it and Luke’s in varying 
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proportions. The event described in Luke v. 1-11 is 
omitted because of Mark i. 16-20. 

In iii. 7-35, Mark relates how the multitudes followed 
Jesus, his choice of twelve apostles, the blasphemy of 
the Pharisees that he was in league with Beelzebub, 
his reply, and the visit of his mother and brethren. 
At the commencement of this section, Mark leaves 
Luke and returns to Matthew at the place where he 
had left him before, viz. Matt. xii. 15. Verses 7-12 are 
an enlargement of Matt. xii. 15, 16. But the choosing 
of the twelve follows Luke vi. 12-16; after which the 
writer returns to Matthew, passing over the long dis- 
courses in Matt. xii. 83-45. 

Chapter iv. 1-34. A series of parables is now intro- 
duced: the sower, the seed growing secretly, and the 
mustard-seed. The first is parallel with Matt. xiii. 3-23. 
Verses 21-25 are taken from Luke viii. 16-18, but verses 
26-29 are peculiar to the evangelist. The parable of 
' the mustard-seed (30-32) is from Matthew, not with- 
out reference to Luke as the thirtieth verse compared 
with Luke xi. shows. The thirty-fourth verse is from 
Matthew. 

In iv. 35-v. 43 are related the stilling of the storm 
on the sea of Galilee, the healing of the demoniac in 
the country of the Gadarenes, Jesus's return to the 
other side of the lake, the cure of Jairus’s daughter, 
and of the woman having an issue of blood. Here the 
evangelist follows Luke viii. 22-56. Hence he differs 
from Matthew in describing but one possessed with a 
devil, and calling him a Gadarene; whereas the first 
evangelist has two demoniacs, who were Gergesenes, not 
Gadarenes. The name Jairus is also absent from the 
first gospel. 

In vi. 1-6, it is related how Jesus teaches in Nazareth 
and is contemned by his countrymen. Here the evan- 
gelist returns to Matthew, to the passage where the 
parables ended in the latter, Matt. xiii. 53-58. 
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The section, vi. 7-44, relates how the twelve were 
sent forth on their mission, Herod’s opinion of Jesus, 
the execution of John the Baptist, the disciples’ return, 
and the miraculous feeding of the multitude. Here Luke 
is followed more than Matthew; though the latter is not 
unregarded, especially in verses 32 and 34, which are 
chiefly from him. 

The section, vi. 45—viii. 21, contains an account of 
Jesus walking on the sea, the discourse relative to the 
washing of hands, the journey into the coasts of Tyre 
and Sidon where the daughter of a Canaanite woman 
is healed, the cure of a person deaf and dumb, another 
miraculous feeding of multitudes, the demand of the 
Pharisees for a sign, and a warning against the leaven 
of the Pharisees. All this is parallel with Matt. xiv. 
22-xvi. 12. But the paragraph, vii. 32-37, is peculiar 
to Mark, having been suggested apparently by Matt. xv. 
30, where the general statement occurs: ‘ And great 
multitudes came unto him, having with them those that 
were lame, blind, dumb, maimed, and many others, and 
cast them down at Jesus’s feet, and he healed them.’ 
As Matthew did not relate any individual case of a deaf 
man being healed, Mark selected one for circumstantial 
detail. Mark omits Matthew’s words (xvi. 2,3) in viii. 
10-13, and xvi. 11, 12 at viii. 21. 

The healing of a blind man at Bethsaida (viii. 22-26) 
is peculiar to Mark. 

The section, viii. 27-ix. 50, relates Peter’s confession, 
the transfiguration, the cure of a lunatic, the announce- 
ment by Jesus of his suffering, and the dispute among 
the disciples respecting precedence. It is parallel with 
both synoptists, Matt. xvi. 15—xviii. 9 and Luke ix. 18— 
51, but has more agreement with the former. Some- 
times the evangelist has from Matthew particulars want- 
ing in Luke, as viii. 32, 33; ix. 9; ix.42-47. On the 
other hand, he has particulars from Luke which are 
not in Matthew, as vili. 38; ix. 38-41. With Luke he 
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omits what Matthew has in xvi. 17-19, 27; xvii. 6, 7, 
13, 20, 24-27 ; and again, with Matthew, he omits what 
Luke has in ix. 31-33. 

The paragraph, x. 1-12, treats of divorce, arising out 
of a question by the Pharisees. Here the evangelist fol- 
lows Matthew. Chap. x. 13-16, in which Jesus blesses 
little children, is from Matthew and Luke; as is also 
x. 17-31, where he answers the rich young man. The 
passage in which Jesus foretells his death, x. 82-34, is 
also from both. The request of Zebedee’s sons, x. 35-45, 
is from Matthew xx. 20-27; and the cure of the blind 
man near Jericho, x. 46-52, from Matthew and Luke. 
The principal source of the whole chapter is apparently 
Matthew, with the occasional use of Luke. It is worthy 
of remark that Mark follows Luke in recording the cure 
of only one blind man at Jericho, not two as Matthew 
states. But he agrees with Matthew that the cure took 
place as he went out of Jericho, whereas Luke says it 
was as he entered the town. 

3. The 11th chapter describes Jesus’s triumphant 
entry into Jerusalem, the cursing of the fig-tree, the 
expulsion of traders from the temple, and a conversa- 
tion with the Sanhedrists. Here both Matthew and 
Luke are freely used, except in relation to the withered 
fig-tree, which is not in the latter evangelist. Mark 
differs from Matthew in dividing the particulars respect- 
ing the fig-tree, and in placing the expulsion of the 
traders in a different position, Matthew relates that 
Jesus went into the temple on the evening of the day 
he entered Jerusalem, and expelled the traders thence; 
afterwards going to Bethany to pass the night there. 
As he returned the next morning he cursed the fig-tree, 
which instantly withered. But Mark makes Jesus go 
into the temple in the evening of the day he arrived in 
the city, and go out to Bethany the same evening. The 
next morning as he returned he cursed the fig-tree, went 
into the temple and expelled the traders. On the evening 
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of that day he retired again from the city, into which as 
he was going the next morning, Peter directed attention 
to the withered state of the fig-tree. 

The 12th and 13th chapters are occupied with para- 
bles and discourses, contrary to the manner of the evan- 
gelist. The parable of the vineyard, Jesus’s answer to 
the entangling question of the Pharisees and Herodians 
about paying tribute, his refutation of the Sadducees 
respecting marriage in the resurrection-period, his ex- 
planation of the highest precepts of the law, his inquiry 
put to the scribes respecting Christ being the son of 
David, his reproof of the vain-glory of the scribes and 
Pharisees, the account of the widow’s mite, together 
with the eschatological discourse in the 13th chapter, 
show more or less parallelism with Matthew and Luke. 
Thus, xii. 1-12 is taken from Matt. xxi. 33-46, and 
Luke xx. 9-19; xii. 13-27 follows the two synoptists 
also. But xii. 28-34 is after Matthew, and not closely; 
xii. 35-37 follows both; 38-40 is from Luke alone, as 
is also 41-44, The 13th chapter is much more from 
Luke xxi. 5-36; though it is occasionally filled out with 
notices from Matt. xxiv. 

The 14th chapter commences with the statement that 
the chief priests and scribes conspired against Jesus. To 
this are subjoined the statements that he was anointed 
by a woman at Bethany, and betrayed by Judas (1-11). 
Here Matthew is chiefly followed. This is succeeded 
by the preparation for the last supper (12-16), where 
Matthew and Luke are combined. The supper itself is 
described (17-25), the departure for the Mount of Olives 
(26-28), the prediction of Peter’s denial (29-31), Jesus’s 
agony in the Garden of Gethsemane (32-42), his be- 
trayal and apprehension (43-52), his accusation before 
the high-priest (53-65), and Peter’s denial (66-72). Of 
all this Matthew is the source. 

The 15th chapter relates how Jesus was brought 
before Pilate, whose desire was to liberate him, his con- 
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demnation and shameful treatment, and his being led 
away to Golgotha (1-23), taken from Matthew. Mark 
omits the dream of Pilate’s wife, and the act of wash- 
ing his hands publicly. The crucifixion (24-37) is 
from the first evangelist. Like Matthew, he states that 
both the malefactors who were crucified with Jesus re- 
viled him. The occurrences which happened at the 
time of his decease (38-40), the account of the women 
that stood to look on (40, 41), with that of the entomb- 
ment (42-47), are chiefly from the same evangelist but 
not exclusively, for xv. 42 has relation to Luke also. 

The 16th chapter, containing a record of the resur- 
rection, is from Matthew and Luke, the former being 
followed up to the ninth verse, and the latter being 
abridged from that verse onward. 

The analysis just given embodies the idea that the 
gospel before us is later than those of Matthew and 
Luke—an idea not accepted by many critics, among 
whom are Wilke, Weisse, Lachmann, Weiss, Meyer, 
Ewald, Ritschl, Holtzmann and Kenrick, who maintain 
that it is in substance the protevangelium or primitive 
gospel, containing the earliest and most original narra- 
tive of the evangelical history, without necessarily sup- 
posing that it was written before the canonical Matthew; 
for most of these critics assume nothing more than that 
the documents used by the second evangelist were apos- 
tolic ones, proceeding from persons who were either 
eye-witnesses, or derived their knowledge from credible 
sources. Cautious critics see that their opinion cannot 
stand the test, if it be put forward in the shape which 
Kenrick gives it, viz. that the canonical Mark pre- 
ceded the other synoptists as an original gospel, or the 
protevangelium. Hence they wisely confine themselves 
to the hypothesis that Mark is directly taken from ori- 
ginal documents which embodied authentic narratives, 
on which account it has a fair claim to the title prot- 
evangelium. As to the number of such documents, 
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there is a difference of opinion. It is perplexing to 
find that the same data are appealed to as evidence for 
conclusions directly opposite. We proceed to consider 
the subject somewhat minutely. 


RELATION OF MARK TO MATTHEW AND LUKE. 


At an early period Augustine thought that Mark was 
‘the attendant, as it were, and abbreviator,’! of Mat- 
thew. This opinion cannot be defended. It must 
either be enlarged and modified, or abandoned. More 
probable is the view which Griesbach was the first to 
recommend by good arguments, that the gospel was 
taken from those of Matthew and Luke, mostly by 
abridgment but in part by combination.” Had the able 
critic admitted another written source besides these 
two, his hypothesis would have been impregnable. Yet 
his essay was an epoch-making one; and the substance 
of it will maintain its validity, against attempts to over- 
throw it. The following positions appear to be safe. 

1. There are frequent examples of verbal agreement 


between Matthew and Mark, some of them long and 
remarkable. 


MATTHEW Xili. 

3. “Idod, éjOev 6 oreipwr rod 
ameipeuy. 

4. Kai év T) oeipey avTov a 
pev émece Tapa THY Odov, Kal 
WBE Ta werTewwa Kal Kaurépayerv 
aura. 

on "Ada O& Ewecey éxt ra we- 
Tpwoy, 6 Orov ove EXE iv TorAHY, 
kal ev0éwe Wiotteiae dea 7d py 
EXELY PaBoc vic. 

6. “HXtov & dvarelharroe éxav- 
pario8n, kal dua 7d pp Exe piLav 
éEnpavOn. 


a 


MARK iv. 
3. “ldov, eEpMev 6 oreipwr rou 
oreipat. 
4. Kat eyévero év TO oreipeny é 
yey ETEGE Tapa Ty ddov, kal Me 
Ta TETEWa Kal KaTepayeEY aro. 


5. “AXXo Oé Execev él ro- re- 
TpwdEC, & drov ovK eixe ya TORY, 
kal evOéwe éEavérerXer, dua 70 po) 
EXEL Badoc vic. 

6. ‘HAiov é¢ avareihayroc éxav- 
flaria@n, Kal Sect TO pp Exe pilav 
eEnpavOn. 


1 . . . 
: Tanquam pedissequus et breviator—De Consensu Evangeliorum, 


* In Griesbach’s Opuscula academica, vol. ii. p: 358, &e. 
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MATTHEW \Xiii. 
7. "AdXa Oé Erecer extrac dxdy- 
Bac kal avéBnoay ai dvavOat 
Kal awérvicay aira. 


8, 9. "AAAa O€ Execey Ext rijv 
Hv tiv Kady cal gdldov Kaprdy 
1] y p ’ 


al \ 
6 pev exarov, 0 dé EEjKovra, 
dé 


Tptakovra. 


2 = , 
0 Exwy Ora aKovery akovéTo. 
22. Kai } pé rov aio 
- Kat } pépyuva rod aidvoc 
Kat }) ararn Tov tAoUTOU 
cuprviyer Tov Adyor, Kat 
a&kaprog yiverat. 


MARK iv. 
7. Kat ado éxecey cic rie axdy- 
Bac’ cal avébnoay ai davBar, 
kal ovvervigay avrd, Kal Kaproy 
OUK E0WKEY. 

8, 9. Kat ado Erecery sic Thy 
~ ‘\ ‘ . ? ‘> \ 
viv Thy Kadjy Kat édidov Kaproy 
avaBalvovra kat avlavdpevor, Kat 

la 
EpEper, 
a , 2 a § Cres 
ty TpraKovra Kal ev ehxovra 
kal €v éxarov. 
Cot Spee 
as * sa Pai : 4 > , 

a > 
6 Exwy Ora akovery AKoveTw. 

19. Kai at pépipvac tov aidvoe 
Kal 4) Grarn Tov wAoUTOU 
: 

oupmviryovat TOV Oyor Kal 
dxaprog yiverat 


Similar verbal coincidences are found in Matt. xvi. 
13-28 and Mark viii. 27-ix. 1; in Matt. xvii. 1-10, and 


Mark ix. 2-9. 


2. There are also frequent examples of verbal coinci- 
dence between Luke and Mark. 


MARK X. 

14. “Agere Ta Tawia EpxecBau 
mpoc BE, Kal pa KwAvEeTE CUTA, TOY 
yap TxovTwy éorty } Paceia Tov 
Geov. 

15. “Api Aéyw byiv, d¢ gay 1) 
déEnrac thy Baoreiav tov Oeov we 
Tatdiov, ov py eigéhOn Eic avrhy. 

17. Acédoxare ayabé, ri rorhow 
iva Lwnv aiwvioy kAnpovopijow ; 

18. ‘O éé “Inaotc elev avrg, Té 
pe Aeyere ayador ; ovoEic &yabic él 
pn eic, 0 Ode. 

19. Tac évroXac oloag, 

en porxevonc, 

pa povevonc, 

pn chewye, 

py Pevdopapr upione, 
pn amoorEphonc, 
vipa roy marepa cov 
kal ryy pnrepa. 


LUKE Xvlii. 

16. "Agere ra radia tpyerOa 
mpog pe, Kal pn KwhvUETE AUT, TOY 
yap Towvrwy gory f) Paadela Tov 
Oczov. 

17. "Apny Néyw bpir, de éay jar 
d€Enracthy Baowsiay Tov O<od we 
mardiov, ov pr eiaéehOn Eic aurny. 

18. AtéaoxaXe dyahé, ri romaag 
lwnv aiwviov KAnpovopnow ; : 

19. Eize dé aire 6 Inaove, Té 
pe Aéyere ayabdr ; “bbeele ayabog 
ei pu} Etc, 6 Ozoc. 

20. Tac évrohac vidas, 

pa porxevons, 

Ta] povevons, 

pn dene, 

pay Wevdopapruphonc, 


Tia Tov maTépa cov 
Kal riy pyrépa cov. 


Compare also Mark iii. 4, 5 with Luke vi. 9, 10; Mark 
i. 24, 25 with Luke iv. 34, 35. 
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3. In several sections Mark’s text agrees partly with 
Matthew and partly with Luke, so that it seems a com- 


pound of both. 


MATTHEW viii. 2-4. 

Lord, if thou wilt, 
thou canst make me 
clean, And Jesus put 
forth his hand and 
touched him saying, I 
will; be thou clean. 
And immediately his 
leprosy was cleansed. 


And Jesus saith to 
him, See thou speak 
to no man; but go thy 
way, show thyself to 
the priest, and offer 
the gift which Moses 
commanded for a tes- 
timony unto them. 


MARK i. 40—44. 

If thou wilt, thou 
canst make me clean. 
And Jesus, moved 
with compassion, put 
forth his hand and 
touched him, and saith 
to him, I will; be thou 
clean. And as soon as 
he had spoken, imme- 
diately the leprosy de- 
parted from him, and 
he was cleansed. [ Ver. 
43 not contained either 
in Matthew or Luke. | 
And saith to him, See 
thou say nothing to 
any man; but go thy 
way, show thyself to 
the priest, and offer 
for thy cleansing those 
things which Moses 
commanded for a tes- 
timony unto them. 


LUKE v. 12-16. 

Lord, if thou wilt, 
thou canst make me 
clean. And he put 
forth his hand and 
touched him, saying, 
I will; be thou clean. 
And immediately the 
leprosy departed from 
him. 


And he charged him 
to speak to no man; 
but go, show thyself 
to the priest, and offer 
for thy cleansing, as 
Moses commanded, for 
a testimony unto them. 


Compare also Mark ii. 13-22 with Matt. ix. 9-17, and 


dsukesrt 27.239; 


4. The whole of Mark’s gospel, except twenty-four 


verses, is contained either in Matthew’s or Luke’s, 
which, coupled with the preceding propositions, leads 
to the conclusion that it was probably compiled from 
the two. 

5. Mark’s arrangement is always the same either with 
that of Matthew or Luke. 

6. It is not likely that, if Mark had written without 
the aid of the other gospels, he would have limited the 
choice of his facts almost wholly to those which Matthew 
and Luke recorded. 

But it is said that Mark may have written his gospel 
first, and the synoptists have used it, enlarging its con- 
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tents and filling it out with new matter. To this we 
reply, that all ancient historical testimony is to the 
effect that Matthew wrote first. The portion of the 
gospel traditions which would be committed to writing 
in the first instance would be the sayings of Christ, 
either single discourses or collections. Events and in- 
cidents could be retained in the memory longer, and 
would not need to be put into writing. Mark has but 
few of these discourses in comparison with Matthew. 
He narrates events, and miracles especially, rather than 
the sayings of Jesus. This fact militates against the 
priority of his gospel, and agrees with the opinion of 
Clement of Alexandria, that Mark was the latest of the 
synoptists. It is very improbable also that a Roman 
gospel should have preceded a Palestinian one like 
Matthew’s. And the earliest gospel citations from extra- 
canonical writings such as the Gospel of the Hebrews, 
presuppose the existence of Matthew’s and Luke’s, but 
never that of Mark’s exclusively. Indeed, they never 
agree with the latter, though often with the former. 
Internal evidence shows that Mark’s gospel is condensed 
from the others, instead of the others arising by ampli- 
fication from it. There are also instances of incomplete- 
ness which are hardly compatible with the idea of its 
preceding the other two. In his desire for brevity the 
writer has examples of occasional obscurity, so that it is 
necessary to consult the others to perceive his meaning. 
This obscurity has not arisen from Mark being the first 
evangelist who put the oral gospel into writing, though 
brevity and incompleteness might attach to the earliest 
record ; for it amounts to incorrectness at times, arising 
from haste or oversight in employing written gospels as 
the source of an eclectic one. If this can be shown, the 
argument that Mark, having two other gospels before 
him, would have avoided incongruities and made his 
own document more perspicuous and unexceptionable 
than they, will fall to the ground. Thus in the account 
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of the man possessed with a legion of devils, Mark states 
that the people of the district, hearing of his cure, came 
and saw him clothed,—an expression which receives its 
explanation from Luke vii. 27, which says that he ‘ware 
no clothes.’ In xiii. 4, the phrase ‘all these things,’ 
is difficult, for the context specifies the destruction of 
the temple only. It is borrowed from Matt. xxiv. 6, 
presupposing what he gives and what explains it; for 
the evangelist represents the disciples as asking Jesus 
not only about the destruction of the temple, but about 
his coming and the end of the world. The temptation of 
Jesus (i. 13) is despatched in a sentence, so briefly as to 
be inadequately apprehended by itself. No mention is 
made of fasting forty days and nights ; though the ex- 
pression, ‘angels ministered to him,’ presupposes and 
explains it. Mark adds the new feature, ‘ he was with 
the wild beasts,’ which savours of a later time, when 
superstitious circumstances gathered around the fact, or 
at least when the evangelist could add such a trait to 
make the picture more graphic. In vi. 54, we read, 
‘ When they were come out of the ship, they knew him.’ 
It is not said who knew him; none but the disciples 
being previously mentioned. The first gospel shows 
that it was ‘the men of that place’ (xiv. 35). 

In xv. 39, the centurion’s inference that Jesus was 
the Son of God because he yielded up the ghost after 
a great cry, is not reasonable or natural. Some other 
ground must have led him to the conclusion, that given 
being insufficient. The parallel passage in Matthew 
places the matter in a right view, by relating that the 
earth quaked, the rocks rent, and the graves opened. 
After seeing these convulsions of nature, the centurion 
and those with him were greatly afraid, saying, 7ruly 
thos was the Son of God. The evangelist follows Luke 
in omitting the earthquake and the opening of the graves ; 
but instead of making the centurion say, as he does in 
the third gospel, ‘ Certainly this was a righteous man,’ 
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he follows Matthew, ‘ Truly this was the Son of God,’ 
and creates incongruity. 

Again, the evangelist has incorrectnesses arising from 
& process combining Matthew and Luke, or from the 
insertion of additional particulars. Thus in the history 
of the transfiguration, it is stated that Peter did not 
know what he said, for they were sore afraid (ix. 6). 
The cause of the fear is not given. In Matthew, the 
corresponding phrase stands in its right place, i.e. after 
the appearance of a bright overshadowing cloud and the 
utterance of a voice from the cloud, causing the disciples 
to fall on their faces (Matt. xvii. 6). 

In iv. 13, the reproof which Jesus administers to the 
disciples is out of place: ‘ Know ye not this parable, 
and how then will ye know all parables?’ This arose 
from the idea of the evangelist, that the disciples were 
praised in the preceding context for their understanding 
the sense of parables which was hidden from others. 
But as that was inconsistent with the fact that Jesus 
explains the meaning of the parable to them which he 
had just delivered, Mark introduces the explanation by 
the reproof conveyed in the thirteenth verse. Jesus 
did not act in this manner. When his disciples asked 
the meaning of a parable he willingly gave it, because 
inquiry was a hopeful sign which he encouraged. After 
the explanation of the parable, the twenty-fourth verse 
runs thus: ‘ And he saith unto them, Take heed what 
ye hear: with what measure ye mete it shall be measured 
to you; and unto you that hear shall more be given,’ 
Here the connection is less suitable than that of Luke 
from whom the words are taken. ‘And he saith unto 
them,’ is less appropriate than Luke’s connecting there- 
fore; while the words in italics are too general and vague 
to suit their immediate context. 

In ix. 85-37, where Luke is followed, who also omits 
Matt. xviii. 8, 4, Mark has given an imperfect and 
obscure representation. In opposition to the ambition 
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of the disciples, Jesus recommends humility by setting 
the example of children before them; as we see from 
Matthew. But Mark’s words contain an exhortation to 
receive and cherish children; so that the true import of 
the passage is unintelligible without Matt. xvill. 3, 4. 

In vi. 14-16, Herod is introduced as saying twice 
nearly the same thing. In the former case (verse 14), 
Matthew is followed; in the latter (verse 16), Luke. 
Hence the repetition. The verb heard has no object as 
it has in Matthew, the abridging process obliterating it, 
though the parenthesis, in the fourteenth verse,necessarily 
implies its antecedence. The title king Herod is im- 
proper. It should be tetrarch, as in Matthew and Luke. 
As to the reading édeyov (they said), which Lachmann 
and Fritzsche have adopted after some authorities, it is 
obviously a correction, to make the fourteenth and six- 
teenth verses consistent. 

In x. 2-12, the proper question is not given by Mark, 
in consequence of his omitting the phrase, ‘for every 
cause,’ i.e. for any fault which the husband may con- 
sider a sufficient cause. How could the Pharisees tempt 
Jesus by asking him merely, ‘Is it lawful for a man to 
put away his wife?’ 

In xiv. 538-65, we observe the later and less original 
form in which the circumstances are narrated. The 
-paragraph is taken from Matthew; but when the wit- 
nesses represent Jesus as having said, ‘I will destroy 
this temple made with hands,‘ and I will build another 
made without hands, ® later reflectiveness is observable. 
Mark also abridges, omitting the difficult expression 
hereafter,> Matt. xxvi. 64, because he understood Jesus 
to speak of his coming again literally, which he did not. 
He retains the word prophesy alone without its neces- 
sary context ‘Who is he that smote thee?’ (Matt. 
XXvi. 68.) 


: ; , ‘ 
XElpoToinror. 2 ayeporoinroy. 3 am’ apr. 
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The secondary character of Mark’s gospel through- 
out appears from additions which are made to the pa- 
rallel accounts of Matthew and Luke. The pictorial 
power by which the evangelist is characterised is often 
adduced as a mark of originality, as if the writer had 
either been an eye-witness of the scenes he describes, 
or had drawn his details from the oral communications 
of any eye-witness like Peter. But this hypothesis is 
incorrect, since many passages show that the graphic 
colouring and vivid details are due to the writer himself. 
Thus in the historical narratives, respecting Christ feed- 
ing five thousand with five loaves and two fishes, the 
evangelist says, ‘He commanded them to make all sit 
down by companies upon the green grass. And they 
sat down in ranks by hundreds and by fifties’ (vi. 39, 
40); the transfiguration, ‘ Jesus’ raiment became shining, 
exceeding white as snow, so as no fuller on earth can 
white them’ (ix. 8); the description of the place where 
the disciples found the colt, ‘they found the colt tied by 
the door without, in a place where two ways met? (xi. 4); 
the way in which the paralytic person was set before 
Jesus, ‘ they uncovered the roof where he was, and when 
they had broken it up, they let down the bed,’ &c. (ii. 4); 
these features evince the intention of the writer to infuse 
life into his descriptions. The small additions also, with 
the hired servants (i. 20); looking round about on them 
with anger, being grieved for the hardness of their hearts 
(11.5); beholding (x. 21); taking up in his arms (ix. 36; 
x. 16); sitting down (ix. 35; xii. 41); beneath the table 
(vil. 28); laid upon a bed (vii. 80); sighing deeply in his 
spirit (vill. 12); was much displeased (x. 14); in the 
hinder part of the ship asleep on a pillow (iv. 88); and 
they had a few small fishes, and he blessed and com- 
manded to set them also before them (viii. 6); and 
looked upon his disciples, he rebuked Peter (viii. 33); 
Master, see what manner of stones and what buildings 
are here! (xiii. 1); and the high-priest stood up in the 
_ VOL. II. H 
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midst, and asked Jesus, saying (X1v. 60); there cometh 
a maid of the high-priest, and when she saw Peter warm- 
ing himself (xiv. 66); when the centurion that stood 
by saw that he so cried out and gave up the ghost, &c. 
(xv. 39); and when they looked, they saw that the stone 
was rolled away, for it was very great (xvi. 4) ;—are 
pictorial, such as the writer could easily insert of him- 
self; and their recurrence proves that they belong to 
the author’s manner. The same feature appears in the 
sayings and discourses as well as the narratives. Thus 
Mark makes John the Baptist say, ‘I am not worthy to 
stoop and loose the latchet of his sandals’ (i. 7); and to 
the expression, yielded fruit, he adds, ‘springing up and 
increasing’ (iv. 8). So too he throws into the descrip- 
tion of the mustard plant, ‘ shooteth out great branches’ 
(iv. 32). * 

That these pictorial amplifications do not belong to 
the fresh originality of the materials, but to the subjec- 
tivity of the evangelist, is still more apparent from the 
mode in which the sententiousness of Christ’s sayings 
is expanded, so that they lose much of their forcible, 
incisive brevity, and assume a prosaic form. This is 
done by introducing reasons, by explanatory or ampli- 
fying adjuncts, and by changing figurative expressions 
into common ones. Thus when Matthew makes Jesus 
express the idea that meats cannot defile a man, by, 
‘ Whatsoever entereth in at the mouth goeth into the 
belly and is cast out into the draught,’ Mark has, ‘Meat 
entereth not into his heart, but into the belly, purging 
all meats,’ by which scrupulous exactness the idea may 
be clearer, but it loses the pregnant force of the original 
in Matthew. In ix. 39, an additional reason is intro- 
duced for allowing a person to cast out devils in the 
name of Jesus, ‘ There is no man that shall do a miracle 
in my name who can speak evil of me lightly,’ which 
makes the general proposition following, ‘ He that is not 
against us is for us,’ clearer; but the reply of Jesus 
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becomes less emphatic and forcible by the motive ad- 
duced. In a similar way, the threat of hell-fire against 
those who will not put off selfishness is enforced by the 
reason, ‘ Every one shall be salted with fire,’ or purified 
by the fire of trial in the judgment; and this again gives 
rise toa reference to sacrifices which could not be offered 
without salt: ‘Salt is good, but if the salt have lost its 
saltness, wherewith will ye season it? Have salt in 
yourselves, and have peace one with another’ (ix. 49, 
50). Here reasons for avoiding hell-fire are appended 
to the original words, without adding to their strength 
or even to their lucidity. In like manner, when we read 
in xiv. 7, ‘For ye have the poor with you always, and 
whensoever ye will ye may do them good,’ compared 
with the same in Matt. xxvi. 11, ‘For ye have the 
poor always with you; but me ye have not always,’ it is 
plain that the unnecessary addition, ‘ whensoever ye will 
ye may do them good,’ flattens the statement. In xiy. 8, 
the phrase, ‘she did it for my burial,’ in Matthew, is 
altered into the literal but weaker, ‘she hath come afore- 
hand to anoint my body to the burying.’ So too in iv. 
19, the concrete sententiousness of Christ’s expressions 
loses its power so far by the addition, the lusts of other 
things entering in. ‘Cares and riches and pleasures,’ 
which Luke has, bears the stamp of originality, rather 
than the enlarged form of the phrase in Mark. The 
same remark applies to the ‘many other such like 
things’ of vii. 8 and 13. In vii. 22, the enumeration of 
the things which defile man is drawn out into a com- 
plete register of individual sins, as if such logical fulness 
were necessary on the lips of Christ. 

The evangelical narrative exhibits similar evidence of 
designed modifications or amplifications of the primitive 
record. Thus in xi. 13, the cause of Jesus’s not finding 
fruit on the fig-tree is said to be, ‘it was not the time of 
figs;’ an inappropriate reason, because it increases the 
difficulty attaching to t!:2 cursing of the tree. In viii, 3, 

12 
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where the second miraculous feeding of the multitude is 
related, the danger of their fainting by the way should 
they be sent away hungry is accounted for by the fact 
that ‘ divers of them came from far.’ 

These examples serve to prove that the delineations 
of the gospel have not the character of originality. 
They are graphic, no doubt, in many cases, and the 
colouring is fresh; but native simplicity is absent. 
The pragmatism of the writer is apparent. Design is 
perceptible, which not unfrequently aims at clearness 
and vividness of detail by artificial means. Reflective- 
ness, indicating a later stage of gospel-writing, betrays 
the non-originality of the document. The older a writ- 
ing, the more rugged and simple it generally is; whereas 
the gospel of Mark presents a diffuseness and circum- 
stantiality of detail which savours of a later period. Had 
the evangelist been occupied with the original oral 
traditions, he would not have bestowed so much care on 
subordinate details. The body of the materials would 
have claimed his attention. It is evident that the main 
contents of the evangelical history had been already put 
together when the evangelist began to write; it remained 
to set individual events and circumstances in a clearer 
light, and to place them in the position of cause and 
effect by bringing a little philosophy to bear upon them. 
The evangelist is too much of an eclectic to have been 
one of the first gospel writers. He is more intent on 
picturesque details than on arranging and combining the 
body of the history. 

Again, the nature of his historical and archeological 
explanations accords with a later time, and shows the 
secondary character of the gospel. ‘They are often*un- 
important and prosaic, unsuitable and trifling. Thus 
the addition, in the days of Abiathar (ii. 26); the num- 
ber of the swine (v.13); Dalmanutha, for the coasts of 
Magdala (viii. 10); a Greek woman, a Syro-phenician 
by birth, for a Canaanitish woman (vil. 26) 5 Bartimeus, 
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the name of the blind man at Jericho (x. 46); the 
minute play of numbers, ‘before the cock crow twice 
thou shalt deny me ¢hrice’ in harmony with which 
three denials are given, whereas the first crowing, re- 
minding Peter of the words of Jesus, must have pre- 
vented a second denial (xv. 68-72); the paralytic 
borne of four (ii. 3),—are trifling details, the first of 
which at least is incorrect. Nor can it escape the reader’s 
notice, that words of Jesus which sound somewhat hard 
or severe are softened, so as to yield a less objectionable 
sense. Thus in x. 23, ‘How hardly shall they that 
have riches enter into the kingdom of God’ is modified 
into ‘ How hard is it for them that trust in riches to 
enter into the kingdom of God.’ The same cause has 
operated in the sentence, ‘He shall receive an hundred- 
fold now in this time, houses and brethren and sisters and 
mothers and children and lands, with persecutions,’ where 
Luke’s words, themselves a later development of Mat- 
thew’s, are expanded and made more acceptable. For a 
like reason, the passage in Matthew respecting men 
making themselves eunuchs for the kingdom of heaven’s 
sake, is left out (Matt. xix.12). The words of Jesus 
addressed to the Canaanitish woman, preserved by Mat- 
thew in their original form, are modified, so that the 
clause, ‘let the children first be filled,’ is inserted before 
‘it is not meet to take the children’s bread and to cast 
it to the dogs.’ 

We have no fear that our conclusion will be seriously 
disturbed on the ground of Mark’s having the phrase 
not even the Son (xiii. 32), showing, as has been alleged, 
that the evangelist puts the dignity of Christ’s person 
lower than Matthew, and therefore that he wrote earlier. 
A calm consideration of the three synoptists in their 
mutual relations, favours the view that the Son is placed 
higher in Mark than in Matthew or Luke. In the pas- 
sage referred to, he is said, by implication, to know what 
is hidden from the angels themselves: ‘Of that day and 
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hour knoweth no man, no, not the angels which are in 
heaven, neither the Son,! but the Father.’ Hence a 
superhuman nature is attributed to the Son during his 
abode on earth. He is a being intermediate between 
the Father and the angels. This view of his person is 
later than that of the first and third gospels, which 
present him as a man elevated to divine dignity. Omni- 
science they do not attribute to him, even in such pas- 
sages as Luke x. 22; Matt. xi. 27, and xxvii. 18. The 
last place, indeed, cannot be compared with Mark xiii. 
32, because it sets forth the words of the risen Saviour. 
Thus the christology of Mark xiii. 32, so far from show- 
ing the priority of his gospel to those of Matthew or 
Luke, favours the opposite view, since the person of 
Christ stands higher, and his knowledge is greater, than 
in the other synoptists. The words ‘neither the Son’ 
are an addition to the original in Matthew. 

In like manner, the peculiar stress which Mark’s 
gospel lays upon the expulsion of demons from the 
possessed, bespeaks a later period than Matthew’s. The 
main purpose of the Messiah is represented to be the 
destruction of evil spirits as a necessary condition of 
establishing his divine kingdom in the world. And the 
conflict of Jesus with the powers of darkness is put in a 
still stronger light by Mark than it is by Luke. Hence 
our gospel proceeds at once to a case of demon subjuga- 
tion (i. 23), and gives all that are related in Matthew 
and Luke together. 

It has been already said that the original writing of 
Mark was superseded by the present gospel, of which it 
formed the basis. A Petrine gospel, as we infer from 
Papias and others, proceeded from Mark himself. That 
it was used by the writer of the canonical gospel is 
probable. It may have been one of his written sources, 
in addition to the synoptists Matthew and Luke. This 
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fact, for such we reckon it, should be remembered in 
considering the portions, larger or smaller, peculiar to 
the second gospel. The evangelist was not confined to 
Matthew and Luke for his information. Nor can all his 
details be explained by referring them to his own sub- 
jectivity. But we do not believe, with Holtzmann and 
others, that the primitive Mark (or Petrine gospel) was 
the most copious source of the present gospel, much less 
that it was the common basis of the three synoptists. It 
is not needed to explain the composition of the canon- 
ical Mark, because the latter is accounted for by its 
secondary relation to our first and third gospels. 

Care should be taken to distinguish the traits that 
proceed from the evangelist himself and fill out the 
narrative in his own way, from such as were derived 
from a written source. All the peculiarities of the 
gospel are not the writer’s own composition. While its 
secondary character can hardly be mistaken by the critic, 
some features are drawn from a written source; and 
some original modes of representation give the preference 
to Mark over Matthew and Luke. It is probably on the 
basis of these, that various scholars claim for the second 
gospel priority in time and genuineness, believing that 
it presents the original oral account in a purer state 
than the other synoptists; though they are in reality 
fewer and less important than such as show its secondary 
aspect. Thus in i. 36, the notice that Simon and they 
who were with him followed Jesus to bring him back to 
Capernaum, must have come to the evangelist as part of 
a written work, because he usually abstains from sin- 
gling out Peter from the rest of the disciples, or giving 
him a peculiar prominence. The same remark applies 
to the narrative of the young man in Gethsemane who 
followed Jesus (xiv. 51); to the notice that Jesus would 
not suffer any man to carry a vessel through the temple 
(xi. 16) ; the designation of James as the Less (xv. 40); 
the observation about Pilate wondering that Jesus was 
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dead so soon (xv. 44,45); the mention of Bethsaida 
(vi. 45); the works of Jesus in Decapolis (vii. 81); and 
the declaration respecting the sabbath (ii. 27). In like 
manner, the statement that Herod was a willing hearer 
of John the Baptist’s, and did many things the prophet 
recommended (vi. 20), points to an original source, 
which even the remark in Matthew about Herod’s sorrow 
at Herodias’s request implies. It is less original and 
probable in Mark that he makes James and John prefer 
their own ambitious request, instead of their mother, as 
Matthew does; since the former evangelist had just said 
before of the apostles that they were amazed and afraid 
as they followed their Master (x.32). Matthew does 
not therefore soften down Mark’s narrative in this place, 
as Kenrick supposes. The examples adduced in favour 
of Mark being the protevangelium are appropriate in 
some cases, but cannot outweigh the mass of evidence to 
the contrary. It is easy, for example, to quote passages 
in which Mark is not the epitomiser of Matthew or 
Luke; in which he puts things in a more original form 
or is also fuller and more circumstantial; but the general 
character of his gospel remains the same. It is still a 
dependent one, briefer in contents, eclectic, with graphic 
details which give life and colouring to the description. 


CHARACTERISTICS. 


1. The gospel is catholic, undoctrinal, and neutral. 
Hence it is without those Judaic elements which are so 
abundant in Matthew. Such expressions as, ‘I am not 
sent but to the lost sheep of the house of Israel 3 tlt 
is not lawful to take the children’s bread;’ ‘the holy 
place’ for the temple, are wanting. The house of prayer 
is said to be ‘for all the nations ;’ and the external, 
literal observance of the sabbath is reproved. The uni- 
versal destination of Christianity, which is termed new 
doctrine (i. 27), is declared (xiii. 10). In conformity 
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with this, great stress is laid on the power of faith to 
save (v. 84; ix. 23; x. 52; and especially xvi. 16). But 
no direct opposition to Judaism is expressed. The 
Jewish nation generally is not the subject of severe 
rebukes; on the contrary, with the exception of the 
Sanhedrists, Pharisees, Herodians, and his own relatives 
and countrymen, Jesus obtains a favourable reception, 
and has his divine authority admitted. The denuncia- 
tions of John the Baptist addressed to the Jewish people, 
the allusion to the Ninevites, the threatenings of the 
unbelieving cities, and such like, which appear in Mat- 
thew and Luke, are absent. The dogmatic element also 
disappears, probably because certain dogmas were not 
yet elevated into importance enough to become criteria 
of ecclesiastical orthodoxy. Accordingly, the gospel has 
nothing of the supernatural birth of Jesus, though it 
must have been believed in the writer’s day. He does 
not introduce it into the evangelical history, because 
he was probably desirous that it should not become a 
distinctive or prominent part of it, to the detriment of 
Christian peace. He contents himself with giving pro- 
minence to the indwelling of the Spirit," in the person 
of Jesus. The absence in Mark of that history which 
records the conception, birth, and childhood of Christ, 
should not be adduced as a presumption of the gospel’s 
early origin, as it is by some critics, because it can be 
explained more satisfactorily on other grounds. The 
conciliatory tendency of the work is a sufficient reason 
for the omission. And were it not so, it is impossible 
to put the gospel in a time early enough to preclude 
all knowledge of those wonderful things. Besides, does 
not the term the carpenter, not the son of the carpenter, 
imply the evangelist’s behet of the miraculous concep- 
tion? Was this phraseology chosen because of Mark’s 
catholic stand-point—because he wrote a gospel intended 
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to be neither docetic nor anti-docetic, neither Ebionite 
nor Pauline? The other evangelists who narrate the 
miraculous birth could freely use the phrase, son of 
Joseph; Mark, who does not narrate the birth and in- 
fancy, speaks otherwise. This is confirmed by the fact 
that the oldest evangelical document, the Gospel accord- 
ing to the Hebrews, had the story of the birth of Jesus; 
for Hegesippus, who used it alone, mentions Herod and 
his hostility to Christianity. We conclude therefore, 
that the writer of Mark’s gospel omztted that portion of 
the evangelical tradition. 

2. The gospel presents Christ as a divine person, not 
so much in his discourses as in the mighty works and 
miracles he performed. Indeed the former are a subordi- 
nate feature. His divine nature is not spoken of, but 
the acts that show him divine. The extraordinary and 
superhuman influence he wielded has special prominence. 
Hence his power over demons is held up to view more 
emphatically than in any of the synoptists; and the 
thronging crowds that press on him on every side give 
a vivid picture of the effect he produced. The figure of 
the Redeemer is a commanding one, overawing and 
dazzling. The doubts of the Baptist respecting him are 
not mentioned ; he calls unto him whom he would (iii. 13) ; 
and the blasphemy against the Holy Ghost is resolved 
into calumny against Jesus (iii. 30). The very inca- 
pacity of the disciples to recognise the Messiah in him, 
and to apprehend the object of his ministry, is de- 
scribed more strongly in order to show the greatness 
and majesty of his person. Thus he does not appear as 
a teacher, but rather as the founder of a divine king- 
dom; showing forth the marvellous manifestations of 
the higher power that enabled him to vanquish spiritual 
as well as human adversaries. The teacher is subordi- 
nate to the doer of mighty deeds; the mild, persuasive, 
authoritative instructor, such as he appears in the ser- 
mon on the mount, becomes a mighty personage who 
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sets up an imperishable kingdom by the overwhelming 
power of his acts. 

3. We observe in the gospel a tendency to sepa- 
rate discourses addressed to the disciples from those 
meant for such as were without; or, in other words a 
distinction is drawn between his esoteric and exoteric 
teaching. Thus in vii. 17 we read, ‘When he was 
entered into the house from the people, his disciples 
asked him concerning the parable.’ So in x. 10, his 
disciples asked him about the subject of marriage ‘ in 
the house.’ And in iv. 34, after saying that Jesus spoke 
to the people only in parables, it is added, ‘ when they 
were alone he expounded all things to his disciples.’ 
Another example is in iv. 10, 11, where it is specified 
that when Jesus was alone he was asked the meaning 
of a parable by his disciples, who are expressly separated 
from those without. The same peculiarity belongs to 
Matthew and Luke, though they do not give it so much 
prominence. 

4. The vivid description and graphic details of Mark 
have been already spoken of. In this respect he forms 
a striking contrast to Matthew. He shows a decided 
preference for the present tense, and introduces persons 
themselves as speakers, where the other synoptists em- 
ploy the third person. His striving after vivid minute- 
ness has led to the specification of persons (i. 20; i. 6, 
17, 32, 34; iv. 11; v. 32, 37, 40; vi. 40, 48; vii. 1, 25, 
26; viii. 10, 27; ix. 15, 36; x. 16, 23, 35, 46; xi. 21, 
97; xiii. 1, 3; xiv. 20, 37, 65; xv. 7, 21, 40, 47; Xvi. 
7); places (i. 28; iv. 1, 38; v. 11, 20; vi. 553 vil. 31; 
viii. 10, 27; ix. 30; xii. 41; xv. 16, 39; xvi. 5); and 
time (i. 32, 35; il. 1, 26; iv. 35; Viv 2- xa. LTO Z0R 
xiv. 1,12, 17, 30, 68, 72; xv. 1, 25, 33, 34, 42; xvi. 1,2). 

But vividness of description, which Mark usually 
effects by inserting details unknown to Matthew and 
Luke, does not necessarily imply an eye-witness or 
greater originality than the other synoptists. On this 
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point many critics have been misled, because they did 
not fairly consider the character of the delineations sup- 
posed to indicate priority of time to those of Mark and 
Luke. It has been argued that the manner in which 
our evangelist represents the performance of miracles, 
shows an earlier form of the gospel tradition. We are 
reminded of the fact that Mark recognises the use of 
natural means in several instances (vi. 5,13; vii. 32). 
But surely this indicates a later reflectiveness, uniting 
the natural with the supernatural. Had it been the 
common belief from the beginning that the miracles 
were within the compass of natural causes, we might 
suppose that Mark represents an earlier form of the tra- 
dition than the evangelists who omit all notice of the 
natural; but as that is incorrect, the natural element is 
the creation of a later period, not a remnant of the 
earliest. 

In like manner, the relations of Mark respecting the 
expulsion of demons by Jesus, while more emphatic and 
more frequent than in the other synoptists, have some 
peculiarities which consign them to a later period. The 
gradual development of Jesus’s Messianic consciousness 
is a phenomenon commonly admitted by critics to lie in 
the second gospel, yet the persons possessed by demons 
whom he dispossessed are said to know him as the Son 
of God. There is only one case of such knowledge in 
Matthew, viz. that of the possessed Gadarenes; in Mark 
and Luke the peculiarity is usual. The demoniacs knew 
Jesus to be the Messiah at a time when his immediate 
disciples seem to have been ignorant of it. Surely 
this trait in Mark’s narratives of the possessed argues 
a doctrinal point of view later than Matthew’s. The 
peculiar prominence given to the healing of demoniacs 
in the second gospel, coupled with the pictorial circum- 
stances which add life to the description, are in cha- 
racter with the vigorous method of the evangelist, and 
his leading desire to set forth the power of Christ over 
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demons. The details are not an evidence of historical 
originality, but of the reverse. Thus in the cure of the 
lunatic boy, Matthew has (xvi. 17), ‘ Bring him hither 
to me;’ and Jesus rebuked the demon, which came out 
of the sufferer, so that the boy was healed forthwith. 
But Mark represents Christ as questioning the father 
about the duration of the malady, describes the violence 
of the paroxysm following the command addressed to 
the eyil spirit to come out, leaving the boy to all ap- 
pearance dead, till Jesus took him by the hand and 
raised him up (Mark ix. 20, &c.). The additional fea- 
tures of Mark’s narrative obviously show the writer’s 
object to set the power of Jesus in a more striking light 
by contrast with the violence of the demon. Nor does 
this detract from the instantaneousness of the cure as 
described by Matthew. The wonder is increased in the 
second gospel, which favours the view that it represents 
a later stand-point. When Mr. Kenrick asserts, in rela- 
tion to such miracles, that Mark wrote simply to record, 
Matthew and Luke to impress and convince, he mis- 
takes the genius both of the first and second gospels. 
The desire of Mark to impress is apparent throughout ; 
while simple recording is obvious in Matthew. The 
wish to impress the reader accounts for many character- 
istics of the second gospel, and for the absence of par- 
ticulars contained in the first. It even leads to a few 
exaggerations, as in xi. 10, where, after ‘Blessed is he 
that cometh in the name of the Lord,’ it is added, 
apparently to strengthen the preceding, ‘ Blessed is the 
coming kingdom of our father David.’ The two mira- 
cles of healing which are peculiar to Mark, viz. vi. 32— 
36; viii. 22-26, have something singular about them 
which betray a later type. In both cases Jesus is said 
to have spit on the patients. Had Mark written first, it 
is unlikely that later evangelists would have omitted 
this circumstance or the miracles themselves. But if 
he succeeded Matthew and Luke, it is easy to account 
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for the two by supposing him to have taken them from 
another source. Hence their peculiar character. 


TIME AND PLACE OF WRITING. 


It is impossible to ascertain the precise time when the 
gospel was written. The Paschal chronicle and other 
authorities place it A.D. 40; Eusebius, in his Chronicon, 
in the third year of Claudius, i.e. A.D. 43. The two most 
ancient testimonies, those of Irenaeus and Clement of 
Alexandria, are irreconcilable; the former stating that 
the gospel was composed after Peter’s death; the latter, 
while he was alive. But they agree in this, that it was 
written in Rome after Peter’s arrival there; that is, after 
the beginning of a.p. 63. External testimony on the 
point is worthless. We must have recourse to internal 
evidence. Taking for granted at present the integrity 
of the gospel, the twentieth verse of the 16th chapter 
shows that the apostles had left Judea and preached 
in many places before the evangelist wrote. We also 
see, from comparing ix. 1 with Matt. xvi. 28, that the 
writer thought it necessary to put the coming of the 
Son of Man to set up his kingdom farther forward than 
Matthew, tll they see the kingdom of God coming with 
power; i.e. till they see its powerful effects upon earth. 
It may appear, indeed, to some that the eschatological 
discourse in Mark presupposes the near approach of the 
destruction of Jerusalem, not that it was past; but he 
follows the prophecy of Matthew, and is indisposed to 
interpose a long interval between the destruction of 
Jerusalem and the coming of Christ. The fact that 
gospel, in i. 1, is used in the sense of gospel-history 
argues a late period; and the expression, in xvi. 16, 
‘He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved,’ 
savours of a time when greater efficacy was attributed 
to baptism than it was intended to have. Probably the 
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phrase and is baptized was taken from Matt. xxviii. 
19, but a different turn is given to it. Yet the recol- 
lection implied in the notice that Simon was the father 
of Alexander and Rufus, prevents the gospel from 
being put too late into the second century. That it 
belongs to this century must be inferred, not only from 
the priority of Matthew and Luke, but from the fact 
that it was not known to Papias, and probably not 
much outside Rome. <A passage in Clement’s epistle 
to the Corinthians (chap. xv.) has been thought to 
show an acquaintance with the gospel. But this is 
very doubtful. In like manner, it is uncertain whether 
Hermas used it. But Justin Martyr must have known 
though it cannot be said that he ever quotes it; for 
the one passage in which some find a verbal use of 
the gospel is taken from the ‘ Memoirs’ or Gospel of 
Peter, as Justin himself says.1_ Probably we shall not 
be far wrong in dating it about a.p. 120. 

The weight of ancient testimony is in favour of Rome 
as the place of composition. Irenaeus, Clement of Alex- 
andria, Eusebius, Jerome, Epiphanius, &c., assign it to 
that place. In favour of this, Latinisms have been ad- 
duced,” and the custom of explaining Greek expressions 
by Roman ones. But several Latin words® appear in 
Matthew and Luke also. And it was natural, if the 
evangelist wrote at Rome, to state that Simon was the 
father of Alexander and Rufus; since one of these 
persons atleast seems to have resided there (Rom. 
xvi. 1d). 


1 Dialogue with Trypho, p. 333, ed. Colon. Compare Mark iii. 17. 
We take the airov (év roic aropynpovetdpacw adrov) to refer to Peter, 
not to Xprordc, according to Justin’s usual method of citation. 

2 grexovdarwp, Kevtupiwy, Eéornc, To ixavoy moujoar (satisfacere), 
éoxdrwe exe (in extremis esse), cvpBovALov drddvae (consilium dare). 

3 mpairwp.or, Kodpayrnc, Onvap.oy, Kijvooc, Neyewr, ppayeddAdw. 
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INTEGRITY. 


The last eleven verses of the gospel have been thought 
not to belong to it, or at least to have been written by 
another person than the evangelist. External and in- 
ternal arguments are adduced in favour of this view. 
Let us notice them briefly. 

1. The portion is wanting in B, x, k, and marked 
with an asterisk in 137, 138. L, with 274 in the 
margin, and the margin of the later Syriac, state that 
more ancient copies had a very different ending; the 
same, in fact, as in k or the Cod. Bobbiensis of the old 
Latin. The scholia of numerous MSS. specified by 
Griesbach mention that it was absent from many copies, 
though it existed in others. Scholia belonging to the 
MSS. 1, 15, 20, 22, 206, 209, 300, and others, say that 
the more ancient and accurate copies terminated the 
gospel with the ninth verse. This is confirmed by Eu- 
sebius, Jerome, Victor of Antioch, Hesychius of Jeru- 
salem, Severus of Antioch, and others. 

In like manner, the passage is not recognised by the 
Ammonian canons of Eusebius in AUL4JT, as well as 
127, 129, 132, 133, 134,.137, 169, 186, 188, 195, 371, 
and others. Epiphanius and Caesarius attest the same 
thing. In the catenae on Mark the section is not ex- 
plained. It is also absent from some old MSS. of the 
Armenian version, and from an Arabic version in the 
Vatican which Scholz examined in a few places. Nor 
is there any trace of acquaintance with it on the part of 
Clement of Rome or Clement of Alexandria. 

On the other side, it is affirmed that all Greek MSS., 
except B and § have the paragraph, for example, the 
codices ACDEGHKLMSUVXT4 ; all evangelistaria, 
and all synaxaria. The ancient versions, too, including 
several copies of the old Italic, the Vulgate, the Peshito, 
the later Syriac, the Curetonian, and the Jerusalem 
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Syriac have it. It is sanctioned by Irenaeus, Hippolytus, 
Tatian, the author of the Synopsis Sacrae Scripturae, 
Cyril of Jerusalem, Ambrose, Augustine, Gregory, and 
others. Nestorius! quotes the twentieth verse. 

Among internal considerations, it is alleged against 
the passage, that there is— 

1, An incoherence between the ninth verse and what 
precedes. The words early on the first of the week? 
naturally belong to the participle was risen, since the 
writer in describing the appearances of Jesus has no 
regard to time or place (compare 12, 14, 15,19). Thus 
Jesus is said to have risen early, although the women 
who visited the sepulchre very early learned that he 
had risen before their visit (verse 4). 

Again, jirst* connected with appeared ® is unsuitable, 
because the appearance to Mary Magdalene was not the 
first. It is beside the mark to say with Robinson‘ that 
Jjirst’ is put relatively, not absolutely, the first of the three 
appearances narrated by Mark. 

2. The phraseology and style of the section are un- 
favourable to its authenticity. Phrases and words are 
introduced which Mark never uses; or terms for which 
he employs others. Thus for zpérn caBBarov (verse 
9), Mark has the plural caBBdrwv (xvi. 2); never the 
singular. Luke has the singular (xviii. 12). The phrase, 
out of whom he had cast seven devils, is attached to the 
name of Mary Magdalene, though she had been men- 
tioned three times before without such appendix. It 
seems to have been taken from Luke viii. 2. Instead 
of é«Baddew ad, Mark uses é«Bdddew éx (vii. 26). In 
the tenth and fourteenth verses there are sentences 
without a copulative; whereas Mark has always the 
copulative in such cases, particularly cat. The use of 


1 Ap. Cyril. Alex. vi. 46. ? xpwi xpwrn caf3Pdrov. 
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6 Harmony of the Four Gospels in Greek, p. 232. 
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éxetvos, in verses 10, 11, 13, synonymously with 6 6é 
(compare Mark iv. 11; vii. 15,20; xii. 4,5; xiv. 21), is 
peculiar. The verb mopeverOar occurs three times in 
the section, though the evangelist never employs it else- 
where. @e&o0a is also unknown to Mark (1. 14). So 
also amore (ii. 16). Mera ravra (12) is never em- 
ployed by the evangelist. Mey and &€ correspond in 
two members of a sentence (19, 20), which is but once 
in the gospel (xiv. 38), where the words of another 
person are cited. “O Kupvos (19, 20) is unknown to 
Mark; so also are €repos (12), rapaxodovbew, Bdarro, 
TAVTAXOV, érakohovbéw, cvvepy€eo, BeBavdo. Taca KTLOLS 
is Pauline; and xécpov daavra is peculiar. "Ev T@ 
ovopary (17), for ért To évépare (compare ix. 37, 41; 
xiii. 6), and yetpas émiBewou éri twa, instead of Twe 
(compare v. 23; vi.5; vii. 325 vill 23), deserve atten- 
tion. Other peculiarities and draf deyopeva may be 
accounted for by the new subject, e.g. yhoooars Kalvats 
Nadeiv, Oders aipelv, Oavacysov tive, Kah@s Eexew, Pave- 
povaba, pophy, voTepor. 

The style is abrupt and sententious, not graphic, 
resembling that of brief notices extracted from larger 
accounts and loosely combined. 

3. The seventeenth and eighteenth verses contain 
suspicious circumstances—an excessive love of the mi- 
raculous. Miracles and the power of performing them 
are attributed to all believers. The handling of deadly 
serpents and the drinking of deadly poison with im- 
punity, savour of superstition. The phrase, ‘He that 
believeth, and is baptized, shall be saved’ (16), is also of 
a late type. 

4, A new section begins with the ninth verse, as is 
shown by the note of time prefixed; but a note of time 
had been already introduced at the second verse of the 
chapter. The events recorded in the ninth and subse- 
quent verses require no new section or note of time. 

5. It is strange that when Mark had said that Jesus 
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should appear to the disciples in Galilee (xiv. 28, and 
xvi. 7), he makes no allusion to the fulfilment of the 
promise. Verses 15-18 refer to his appearance at Jeru- 
salem. 

6. The section contains parallels to passages in Luke 
and John, and is an excerpt from those gospels. This 
remark relates to verses 9-14. 

It is difficult to decide between the conflicting evi- 
dence. The fact that Irenaeus,! and probably Justin 
Martyr,” had the portion before them in their copies of 
the gospel, is sufficient to outweigh the evidence of all 
MSS. which omit it, because they reach up to a much 
earlier time. Besides Irenaeus’s attestation of the nine- 
teenth verse, we have a still earlier one (for verses 
15-19)? in the ‘Acts of Pilate,’ incorporated in the 
‘Gospel of Nicodemus.’ But the relation of the Acts 
now known to the early work which Justin and Ter- 
tullian had, is too uncertain to admit of an argument 
being built upon it. That the piece in the ‘ Gospel of 
Nicodemus’ was really found in the ‘ Acts of Pilate,’ 
is shown by Tertullian in his ‘ Apologeticus’ (21). 
Celsus also shows acquaintance with the paragraph when 
he says, ‘ Who saw this? A demented woman, as ye say,’ 
—referring to Mary Magdalene, to whom Jesus first 
appeared, and out of whom he had cast seven demons 
(xvi. 9). The phraseology certainly differs from that of 
the rest of the gospel perceptibly. But the difference 
may be accounted for by the use of another source, 
which the evangelist chose to follow here, much more 
than Matthew or Luke—the Petrine narrative of Mark, 
to which Papias refers. It is difficult to believe that 
the writer could stop with éfoBovvro yap. No evan- 
gelist would do so; and therefore those who impugn 
the authenticity, have recourse to some sudden accident 
which prevented the evangelist from finishing properly. 


1 Adv. Haeres. iii. 10, 6. 2 Apol. i. 45. 
3 See Tischendorf’s Evangelia Apocrypha, p. 243. 
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Such conjectures are gratuitous. The reason why the 
paragraph was omitted in many coples, 18 hinted at 
by Jerome,! Eusebius,” and others. Exegetical reasons 
led to it, since the difficulty of reconciling xv1. 9 with 
Matt. xxviii. 1 was palpable. The time in the second 
verse does not suit with that of the ninth, nor do the 
seventeenth and eighteenth verses agree with Matt. 
xxviii. 16-20. Such difficulties, as far as we can 
judge, led to its exclusion from many copies, especially 
Greek ones. That so many authorities, including the 
old Latin and Vulgate, have it, is good evidence that it 
was an original part of the gospel. The very difficulties 
inherent in it did not prevail to exclude it. IPf Euse- 
bius and Jerome really believed that it is spurious, why 
did they resort to another method of solving the diffi- 
culties arising from the time of the resurrection specified 
there? Besides saying that it was absent from some or 
many copies, both give an additional solution, consisting 
in an alteration of the punctuation. One is sufficient, 
viz. that the paragraph is no part of the gospel. By 
resting in this, they would have saved themselves 
trouble and shown their true conviction. As it is, we 
can hardly tell what they actually believed. On the 
whole, the evidence is scarcely sufficient to prove the 
non-authenticity of the paragraph. This is true of 
the external and internal considered separately as well 
as conjointly. Great respect is due to the opinion of 
textual critics like Griesbach and Tischendorf, who are 
against the authenticity of the verses. But it cannot 
be denied that the weight of external evidence is on the 
other side. And as to the internal, it would certainly 
preponderate against Mark’s own authorship. But when 

1 Omnibus Graeciae libris paene hoc capitulum in fine non haben- 
tibus, praesertim cum diversa atque contraria evangelistis caeteris 
narrare videatur.—Ad Hedibiam, Quaest. ii. 

2 Ta 6é é&jc (the verses in question) oxaviwe éy Tiotv GAN’ OvK Ev 
rao. depopeva mepirra ay ein, Kat padcora evrep txouev avrioyiay, ri 
tov Noto evayyedtoToy paprypig.—Quaest. i, Ad Marinum. 
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we consider that the gospel was not written till the 
second century, internal evidence loses much of its 
force against the authenticity. How persons who be- 
lieve that the verses did not form a part of the original 
gospel of Mark but were added afterwards, can say that 
they have a good claim to be received as an authentic 
or genuine part of the second gospel, that is, a portion 
of canonical scripture, passes comprehension. If an 
unknown writer appended to the gospel a section con- 
taining difficulties which make its agreement with the 
evangelist’s own statements all but impossible, how can 
he have been plenarily inspired, as Mark himself is said 
to have been? What becomes of his plenary inspira- 
tion in any case? Does the fact of his adding a portion 
to a gospel show his possession of the gift? Does it 
not rather show the reverse? It does not depend on 
the author’s being known, that what he composes should 
be a proper part of the word of God. So some affirm. 
On what then does it depend? Either on the inspira- 
tion of the writer or of what is written. How is the 
inspiration of the writer shown? Only by what he writes. 
In the present case, the later author, as some believe, 
must have been inspired. Is that proved by the cha- 
racter of this portion? Is it proved by the fact, that 
whereas an inspired evangelist wrote i.-xvi. 9, a sub- 
sequent individual wrote a few verses at the end in 
an inferior style? Certainly not. Every view of the 
case shows the absurdity of maintaining that the verses 
before us are an authentic part of the gospel, equally 
authoritative with the rest of it, and yet believing that 
they proceeded from a different author. 


PERSONS FOR WHOM THE EVANGELIST WROTE, AND HIS 
OBJECT IN COMPILING A GOSPEL. 


The work is the production of a Jew, or of one inti- 
mately acquainted with Judea, and was intended for 
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Gentile believers. Hence localities in Palestine, as also 
Jewish usages and rites, are: explained. ‘Thus in 14 
‘And there went out unto him all the land of Judea 
and they of Jerusalem, and were all baptized of him in 
the river of Jordan, confessing their sins;’ for which the 
first gospel has, ‘and were baptized of him an Jordan, 
confessing their sins’ (iii. 6). 

‘And the disciples of John and of the Pharisees used 
to fast; and they come and say unto him, Why do 
the disciples of John and of the Pharisees fast ?’ (ii. 
18). Matthew wants the explanatory clause at the com- 
mencement. 

‘For the Pharisees and all the Jews, except they 
wash their hands oft, eat not, holding the tradition of 
the elders’ (vii. 3). Compare this with Matthew’s 
words, ‘ Why do thy disciples transgress the tradition 
of the elders? for they wash not their hands when they 
eat bread’ (xv. 2). 

‘Then come unto him the Sadducees, which say there 
is no resurrection ; and they asked him, saying,’ &c. 
Cat 3): 

‘And the first day of unleavened bread, when they 
killed the passover, his disciples,’ &c. (xiv. 12). 

‘Now at that feast he released unto them one pri- 
soner, whomsoever they desired’ (xv. 6). 

No passages are quoted in proof of the writer’s po- 
sition or to show the fulfilment of prophecy, except they 
be unavoidably introduced into the discourses of Jesus. 
Hence védpos, the law of Moses, does not occur. 

In the charge to the disciples, the words, ‘ Go not into 
the way of the Gentiles’ (Matt. x. 5, 6), are omitted. 
In accordance with this view, explanations of words 
which would otherwise be unintelligible to Gentiles, are 
given, as Talitha cumi, Boanerges, Corban, Bartimeus, 
Eloi lama sabacthani, Gehenna (ix. 43). 

Thus it appears that Gentiles were the readers for 
whom the gospel was written. 
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The object of the evangelist does not seem to have 
been a specific one, farther than it was conciliatory and 
neutral. He meant to instruct Gentile converts in the 
leading facts of Jesus’s life on earth by giving, as far as 
possible, such a selection as might be acceptable, and 
avoiding doctrinal or controversial ground. Hence he 
has neither the narrow Jewish elements to be found 
in the gospel of Matthew, nor the specific Pauline ele- 
ments of Luke’s. His christology, indeed, has a ten- 
dency towards docetism, but not a decided one. Only 
once does he apply the expression Son of David to 
Jesus. Epiphanius says, with what truth we cannot 
determine, that the Docetae preferred the second gospel 
to the rest.1_ Credner has correctly put the Clementine 
homilies by the side of Mark;? for although they never 
quote it, they presuppose its existence. Of the three 
places he specifies, one at least, Hom. iii. 57, is from 
Mark xii. 29. 


STYLE AND DICTION. 


The style is forcible, concise, abrupt. 

1. Ivetdpa axadbaprtov occurs eleven times; Luke uses 
it six times, and Matthew twice. The latter prefers 
phrases with daorilopevos. 

2. Diminutives are frequent, as Ovydrp.ov, Kopacror, 
KUVapLov, @TApLor, Toudpiov, Travdior, ix Ovd.ov. 

3. YvpBovdov orev, iii. 6; xv.1. Matthew has ovp- 
Bovdov Kap Bavew. 

4, ’Evepwrav occurs twenty-five times; Matthew has 
it eight times, and Luke eighteen. 

5. Avaoré\deo Sau five times; only once in Matthew. 

6. Eioropeveo Oa eight times; Luke has it four times, 
and Matthew once. 

7. "Exropever Oar eleven times; Matthew has it six 
times, and Luke three. 


1 Ady. Haeres. iii. 11, 7. 2 Beitriige, vol. i. p. 300. 
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8. Iaparopever Oa: four times; Matthew once. 

9, Evayyéov occurs eight times; in Matthew four 
times. 

10. IepiBdéreoOau six times; once in Luke. 

11. [pot six times; twice in Matthew. 

12. $épew fourteen times; in Matthew and Luke four 
times each. 

13. Mera zpets jyepas, referring to the future resur- 
rection of Christ (viii. 31; ix. 34(?); x. 34); Matthew 
has it but once. He and Luke use instead 79 tpiry 
MEE. 

14, Bdérere dz, vili. 15; xii. 88; Matthew and Luke 
have instead zpocéyere ad. 

15. *E&épyeorOa éx is the prevailing usage of Mark. 
Only in two places has he dad, the latter preposition 
being the most frequent one in Matthew, and perpetual 
in Luke, with two exceptions (ii. 1; vi. 19). 

16. ‘O Bactdeds ‘Hpaddys, vi. 14; Matthew and Luke 
have ‘Hpddns 6 terpapyns. 

17. Mark accumulates negatives, as ovdeis, twice, Xvi. 
85 odKére ob py, Xiv. 253; pyndevi pnder, i. 44; odK ovdets, 
iii. 27; v.37; vi.5; xu. 14; xiv. 60, 61; xv. 4; pnKeTe 
poe, li. 2; odkére oddeis, v.33 vil. 12; ix. 8; wnxére py- 
Seis, xi. 14; pr) pn de, ii. 20. 

18. He uses synonymous or tautological expressions, 
ds ini. 42; u. 19, 25; in. 7, 8; iv.6, 30, 39, 40; v. 12, 49, 
23) 33: vi, DD, OG, Gee. Coc. 

19. Mark strengthens expressions by appending their 
opposites, as in i. 27; il. 26, 29, &c. &e. 

20. Pleonastic explanations or turns of expression 
are frequent, including the union of a compound verb 
with a simple one: i. 29; vi. 1; xiv. 16, 45; or two com- 
pounds from the same stem:1. 35; ii. 15; vi. 33; é&€pye- 
cba é€, i. 25, 26, and e€w, xiv. 68; e&yyayer e€a, viii. 23 ; 
extropevew €€w, X1. 19; Tote &v TH exeivyn Nuepa, Ul. 20, &e. ; 
OUTOS OUTHS, 11.7; ofa ToLavTy, Xill. 19; Hs adTis, Vii. 25; 
ek mavdidbev, ix. 21; dd paxpdber, v. 6, viii. 3, Ke. 
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21. In transitions edféws is often employed, or edfvs 
which Tischendorf substitutes for it in many cases, i. 18, 
21, 31, &c. Luke has the word but eight times, and 
sometimes employs tapayprya instead. 

22. The sentences are loosely connected by kat or 
maw, as kat éheyer, kal En Oer, kal elon Oe wadw, K.7.d. 

23. Mark interchanges the descriptive imperfect of 
narrative style for the historical present. The other 
evangelists use the aorist instead or idov behold, i. 12, 
40; ii. 3, 5, &e. 

24. The following are peculiar to Mark among the 
synoptists: a6Ba, aypevew, axavOwos, adahalew, adados, 
ddexTopopavia, apdrBadrrev, appodos, auapTnua, avabe- 
parilew, dvados, avarndav, dvaotevdlew, amoBaddew, 
aréSnpos, atothavav, amootnydlew, dopadas, ariovr, 
abréuatos, adpilew, adpootyy, Bartirpds, Boavepyys, 
yadets, Sapdlew, Siayiverbar, Siacmav, Kéeyew ev ™ 
SiSayyn, SvoKodos, SwpetcOar, «i in swearing, €xOap.- 
Beto ba, exmepiooas, expoBos, édavvew, "Edat, “Ednvis, 
éevayxahiler Oar, everdelv, evvuxor, évradiacpds, e€amuva, 
eautns, e€opittew, eEovdeveiv, eovdevorr, emuBaddew 
neuter, émudvew, emippdatew, emurvvtpéxew, eoxarws, 
eVKaLpOS, EvKaipas, EVTXTLOY, édhhaba, nd€ws, Hprev (i. 
34), OapBetr, Oavpdlew did, OeppatverOar, Ovyarpror, 
Ovowpds, TO ixavov Tove, Kakellev, kakohoyeiv, kata Ba, 
kataBapivew (?), Karadimxew, KatakomTew, KaTatilevat, 
katevdoyel (2), KaToiknaots, KevTuplor, KepadaLovv, KOvLL, 
kpaBBatos, am apyns KTicews, Kudtier Oat, KUTTEW, KopLO- 
rrohus, NevKaivew, wadov before a comparative, peOdpia( ?), 
pederav, peyvoTaves, pyKvvery, puabwrds, poytdados, 
popdn, pupilew, vapoos, vouvexas, E€aTnS, ESNPapwevos, 
6So7oeW, SAoKavTwpA, GoTEP, SATIS interrogative, 1x, 
11(?), odd, oyos an adjective, radid0er, maprohus ( ?) 
mavraxdbev, Tapapahrew, mapadidovat neuter, Tapop.otos, 
TEpLTPEXEW, mLoTUKOS, TAOLAPLOV, TPAC, Tpoavhov, Tpo- 
hap Bavew, TT pOMEp\yLvar, mpoodBBaror( ?), rpooeyyilew( ?), 
TpookapTeEpEl, mpooKepadavor, mpocoppiler Oa, mpoo- 
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ropever Oar, TpooTpexew, Tpvpva, TTvEW, TUyHH, paBBovrt, 
pdmurpa, oxavdadov, oKadné, oprpvilew, onacOaL, o7e- 
kovhdtwp, ataciacT}s, o71Bds, oTihBew, ovyxabna ba, 
ovrhuretcbar, ocvpmdcov, ovvavaBaiver, ocvvOdiBer, 
Xupopowixicca, avoonwov, cveTacaoTys, Tania, Ta- 
pax, Tpravyds, Tpilew, Tpuparud(?), drepnpavia, virep- 
TEpiTaas, UTodyVLoV, baTEépHats, Xadkiov, wpa meaning 
hour of the day, arapuov." 

On the whole, the diction of Mark possesses a more 
Aramaic colouring than Luke’s, and approaches nearer 
that of Matthew; for, while he has forty-five words in 
common with the latter, he has only eighteen with the 
former. 


QUOTATIONS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


cei tas: : ‘ 3 Malachi iii. 1; Isaiah xl. 3. 
Thay DA ; fs 1 Sam. xxi. 6. 

ive 12 : ‘ ‘ Isaiah vi. 9. 

Vahey Oe v/a Pe ; 2 Isaiah xxix. 13. 

vii. 10 : E ; Exodus xx. 12% xxi0 17. 
ix. 44 . ; 5 Isaiah lxvi. 24. 

Ss ‘. ; 3 Genesis i. 27. 

KO : ; é Genesis ii. 24. 

x9 8 ; : Exodus xx. 12-15. 

idty Wee ; F Psalm exviii. 25, 26. 

Sal a If ‘ P é Isaiah lvi. 7; Jerem. vii. 11. 
a.-10, 21 5 : ‘ Psalm exviii. 22, 23. 

xi. 19 ‘ : : Deut. xxv. 5. 

x11.-26 ? ‘ , Exodus iii. 6. 

xii, 29, 50. - A Deut. vi. 4. 

xi. 31 4 . : Levit. xix. 18. 

xil. 86 Fs : : Psalm ex. 1. 

xii, 14 A : ; Daniel ix. 27. 

xiv. 27 f . . Zechariah xiii. 7. 


General references are in the following :— 


ree: Boe . ‘ : Levit. xiv. 2. 

get a . ; 4 Deut. xxiv. 1. 
xiii. 24 é . Fi Isaiah xiii. 10. 
xiv. 62 : A ‘ Daniel vii. 13. 
xv. 34 ‘i : ‘ Psalm xxii. 1. 


' See Zeller’s Theologische Jahrbiicher, vol. ii. p. 448, et seq. 
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Seventeen of these quotations are common to Matthew 
and Mark, ten of which agree verbally. Four differ but 
little, viz. Mark vii. 10=Matt. xv. 4; Mark x. 7, 8= 
Matt. xix. 5; Mark xii. 29, 30=Matt. xxii. 37; Mark 
xv. 34=Matt. xxvii. 46. Three differ considerably— 
Mark iv. 12=Matt. xiii. 14,15; Mark x. 19=Matt. 
xix. 18, 19; Mark xii. 19=Matt. xxii. 24. The evan- 
gelist’s citations are all context ones, to speak after the 
rule of Bleek; i.e. they are not made by himself, but 
form portions of his narrative, and occur either in 
Christ’s words or the words of persons addressing him. 
They are therefore from the LXX. Chap. i. 2 is from 
the Hebrew, which corresponds to Bleek’s canon. But 
i. 8 is from the Greek, which is against it. There is a 
difficulty in the quotation or quotations ini. 2, 3, which 
prevents the critic from speaking confidently, because 
the one is from Mal. iii. 1, though introduced by 
‘written in Isaiah the prophet;’ the other from Isai. 
xl. 3. But the former citation is also in Matt. xi. 
10, and Luke vii. 27, whence Mark may have taken it, 
inserting ‘the prophet Isaiah’ by mistake. As to the 
interpretation, we do not approve of Lachmann’s long 
parenthesis from as it is written to his paths inclusive, 
because it is unwarranted to say that ‘John was the 
beginning of the gospel.’ The first verse is an in- 
dependent sentence, meaning ‘the beginning of the 
gospel history of Jesus Christ the Son of God.’ 


COMMENTARIES. 


The best commentaries are those of De Wette, 1846; 
Meyer, 1860; Olshausen, 1853; Fritzsche, 1830; Ewald, 
1850; Barnes, 1843; Elsley, 1844. 


THE EPISTLE TO TITUS. 





NOTICES OF TITUS IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


Titus is not named in the Acts, though he was Paul’s 
companion and fellow-labourer. A few fragmentary 
notices of him occur in the Pauline epistles only. He 
was of Gentile origin, both his parents being Greeks; 
and Paul would not allow him to be circumcised, though 
the Judaisers wished it. Probably he was a native of 
Antioch in Syria. 

It is generally believed that he was converted through 
the apostle’s instrumentality, because he is addressed 
as Paul’s own son after the common faith (i. 4). That 
event took place before the council at Jerusalem, which 
was fourteen years after Paul’s conversion. 

When first noticed in the New Testament, he was 
with the apostle at Antioch, whom he accompanied to 
Jerusalem (Gal. ii. 1, 2,3). Perhaps he returned to 
Antioch with the other brethren. What motive led him 
subsequently to Ephesus, is not apparent. It is certain, 
however, that he was sent from Ephesus to Corinth 
(2 Cor, vii. vill. xii.) to observe the state of the church 
there, particularly the effect of Paul’s letter to the 
Corinthians. After the apostle had left Ephesus, Titus 
was expected at Troas. Having met Paul in Macedo- 
nia, he was despatched with the second epistle to the 
Corinthians (2 Cor. viii. 6, 16, 17, 23). He appears 
next at Rome; from which city he went to Dalmatia, 
according to the second epistle to Timothy. 
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It is difficult to fix his Cretan visit; and the last part 
of his life is obscure. Tradition makes him the first 
bishop of Crete, where he is said to have died at an 
advanced age. 


INTRODUCTION OF THE GOSPEL INTO CRETE. 


Philo intimates that there were many Jews in Crete. 
Some of them appear to have embraced Christianity as 
early as the day of Pentecost; and these returning may 
have made their countrymen acquainted with the truth. 
Paul visited Crete on his voyage to Rome; but the author 
of the Acts says nothing about the planting of Christi- 
anity in the place. The epistle represents the apostle’s 
labours in Crete as most successful, supposing that. he 
and Titus were there together; but when it is not told. 
Hence, we are completely in the dark as to the intro- 
duction of Christianity into the island. 


TIME AND PLACE OF WRITING. 


The time and place of composition must be fixed by 
conjecture. Paul’s supposed voyage to Crete has to be 
inserted in the interval between his leaving Ephesus, 
and his passing through Macedonia the second time 
(Acts xx. 1-3). The writing of the letter has to be 
put in the same period; but where, is uncertain. We 
shall show hereafter, that the epistle was not written 
during the eighteen months’ stay at Corinth, mentioned 
in Acts xviii. 1-18; nor in Ephesus, either at the time 
of Acts xviii. 19, or the three years’ abode there (Acts 
xix. 1-41); nor in Greece (Acts xx. 2), nor at Troas 
or Nicopolis (Acts xx. 2, 3, 6). If the apostle was re- 
leased from imprisonment at Rome he may have written 
it then; but that release is historically baseless. The 
composition of the letter must be put after the apostle’s 


death. 
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CONTENTS. 


The epistle may be divided into three parts: the 
introduction i. 1-4; the body, containing a variety of 
instructions, i. 5-iii. 11; and the conclusion, iil. 12-15. 
The second may be subdivided into various paragraphs: 
i. 5-9; 10-16; ii. 1-iii. 7; 8-11. 

1. The inscription and salutation are contained in the 
first four verses. 

9. The writer reminds Titus of the reason why he 
was left in Crete, viz. to set the church in order and 
appoint elders in every city. He proceeds to describe 
the character of a bishop in words closely resembling 
the directions given to Timothy on the same subject. 
Among other qualifications, he must maintain the esta- 
blished truths of the gospel, and have ability to convince 
or silence opposers; for there are many disorderly per- 
sons and deceivers, especially Judaisers, who overturn 
whole families, teaching improper things through covet- 
ousness. The Cretans had a bad reputation. One of 
their poets had described them as notoriously addicted 
to lying, luxury, and infamous lusts. The apostle en- 
joins Titus to use due severity in reproving them ; and 
particularly to keep them from the doctrine of the Juda- 
ising Gnostics. All kinds of meat and drink, he says, 
are pure to the pure in heart; but the heart and con- 
science of the unbelieving are defiled. They have a 
theoretical knowledge of God, yet they lead wicked lives 
(195410 

Titus is exhorted to teach things agreeable to sound 
doctrine, that elder persons of both sexes should act 
in a manner becoming the dignity of age and the 
obligations of Christians; and that the young should 
behave well, lest the word of God be dishonoured. He 
is to advise young men in particular to be sober-minded, 
at the same time showing a pattern of good works in 
his own person; setting forth pure doctrine; using sound 
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speech that the adversary might be confounded, having 
no ground of accusation against him. He is to exhort 
slaves to be obedient to their masters with patience, 

meekness, and fidelity, that they might recommend the 
Christian religion ; for the grace of God, says the writer, 

has appeared % all men, freemen and saves Jews ahd 
Gentiles, teaching them to practise universal holiness 
while they wait for the blessed appearing of Jesus Christ, 
the Saviour who offered himself a ransom for all, to make 
them zealous of good works. 

The evangelist is to remind Christians to be submis- 
sive to civil rulers; to speak evil of none, especially of 
magistrates, but to be gentle and meek. To enforce 
this, the author intimates that such as were then be- 
lievers, were formerly foolish, disobedient, and wicked; 
and when the love of God the Saviour appeared, they 
were not saved by righteous deeds, but by His own 
mercy and the renewing of the Holy Spirit, whose in- 
fluences were abundantly shed upon them that they 
might become heirs of the hope of eternal life. 

The doctrine thus asserted is infallibly true, and Titus 
is bound to affirm it constantly in order that believers 
may carefully maintain good works. But he must avoid 
foolish questions, genealogies, and disputed points about 
the law, because of their unprofitableness. He that 
asserts corrupt doctrine is to be rejected, because he 
is perverse and self-condemned. 

3. A few personal notices form the conclusion. Among 
other particulars, Titus is ordered to provide suitable 
things for Zenas and Apollos on their journey, and to 
press the Cretans to be generous on all such occasions. 
After salutations from himself and those with him, the 
writer concludes with a benediction (iii. 8-11). 
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OBJECT. 


The epistle originated in the wish that Titus should 
come to the apostle before winter, after he had organised 
the church and combated false teachers. 


ADAPTATION OF CONTENTS TO THE OBJECT. 


There is some incongruity between the contents and 
the author’s supposed situation. 

The way in which the Cretan converts are spoken of 
ss not Pauline. Instead of alluding to them in terms 
of commendation for their ready acceptance of the gos- 
pel, they are characterised harshly on the testimony of 
another. It is true that the apostle did not write to 
themselves, but to Titus, in this manner; yet that does 
not alter the spirit evinced, besides the example it gave 
to Titus. And how did the apostle know the false 
teachers against whom he warns Titus? He himself 
was but a short time in the island. False teachers 
could hardly have appeared during his stay. Chris- 
tianity had made some progress before the errorists 
showed activity, so that Paul had left the island. Hence 
Titus, who remained behind, knew what they were much 
better than one who had not seen them. The apostle 
speaks about what he did not know, to one that did 
know. The instructions given to Titus respecting church 
officers also imply the existence of Christianity in the 
‘sland for a considerable period. A bishop should have 
Christian children. His qualifications for the office are 
chiefly external or moral, as if Titus were in danger 
of appointing persons whose character was blamable. 
Instead of implying a nascent state of Christianity and 
ecclesiastical order, they suppose doctrinal knowledge 
and Christian instruction. 

The epistle generally is so vague and indefinite in its 
statements, that it could have’ been of little use to 
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Titus. Had it contained specific instructions respecting 
the mode of combating and refuting the heretics, or 
presented general principles in their application to the 
circumstances of the evangelist, its relevancy would be 
apparent. But commonplaces and the enforcement of 
practical Christianity are frequent—things which Titus 
himself did not need, else his long association with Paul 
had been of little benefit to him. A bishop is to hold 
fast the ‘faithful word,’ and to maintain ‘sound doc- 
trine;’ what these expressions imply is not described. 
Titus should exhort young men to be sober-minded; 
was this precept necessary for him? He is commanded 
to avoid foolish questions, &c. &c., but the nature of 
the questions is unnoticed; and how they are foolish is 
not specified. The pointlessness of the directions must 
have made them all but worthless to an evangelist. 


AUTHENTICITY. 


The authenticity of the epistle will be considered 
along with that of the two to Timothy. It was first 
distinctly denied by Eichhorn, following up the critical 
method of Schleiermacher in relation to the first letter 
to Timothy. 


Voi, AB K 


THE SECOND EPISTLE TO TIMOTHY. 


NOTICES OF TIMOTHY IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


Tus New Testament furnishes but a few notices of 
Timothy’s public life. He was a native of Derbe in 
Lycaonia, his father being a Greek and his mother a 
Jewess. The latter instructed him early in the Old Tes- 
tament Scriptures. Both her name and that of his erand- 
mother are mentioned. When Paul came from Antioch 
in Syria, the second time to Lystra, he found this youth- 
ful disciple; and as the Christians at Lystra and Derbe 
spoke well of him, recommending him to the confidence 
of the Gentile missionary, the latter took him for his 
assistant. It is not certain whether he was converted 
by the apostle at his first visit to Lystra and Derbe, 
though it is probable from expressions applied to him 
(1 Tim. i. 2; 2 Tim.i.2; 1 Cor. iv. 17). We therefore 
refer his conversion to the time specified in Acts xiv. 6, 
when Paul and Barnabas visited Derbe and Lystra. 
After he became companion to the apostle (Acts xvi. 
3), he rendered important service in the cause of the 
gospel, and was greatly beloved for his fidelity, affec- 
tion, and zeal. The intimacy subsisting between them 
was of the best kind—the master regarding the disciple 
with affectionate solicitude; the disciple looking up to 
the spiritual father with all respect. After being cir- 
cumcised, and set apart to the work of an evangelist by 
the elders of the church at Lystra, who laid their hands 
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on him along with the apostle, he travelled with the 
latter to Macedonia by Troas. Being left at Berea he 
joined Paul again at Athens, and was sent thence to 
Thessalonica. From Thessalonica he went to Corinth, 
and assisted the apostle there (Acts xviii. 5; 1 Thess. 
ii. 6), Subsequently he was again at Ephesus (Acts 
xix. 22), whence he was despatched into Macedonia and 
Achaia before the apostle took his second journey from 
Ephesus into those regions (Acts xix. 22; 1 Cor. iv. 17; 
xvi. 10). When the second epistle to the Corinthians 
was written, he was with Paul in Macedonia. At a 
later period, when the epistle to the Romans was com- 
posed at Corinth, Timothy was with the writer. On 
Paul’s return through Macedonia, Timothy went before 
him to Troas (Acts xx. 5). Whether he accompanied 
him to Jerusalem and Rome or followed him thither, is 
uncertain; but he is mentioned in the epistles written 
at Rome (Phil. i. 1; Coloss. i. 1; Philem. 1). Eccle- 
siastical tradition makes him first bishop of Ephesus, 
where he is said to have suffered martyrdom under 
Domitian or Nerva. It is not easy to understand the 
circumstances alluded to in the epistle to the Hebrews 
(xii. 23), or the time of the occurrence indicated. Some 
even dispute the fact that the person mentioned there is 
identical with Paul’s companion. 


TIME AND PLACE AT WHICH THE EPISTLE WAS WRITTEN 


The writer indicates that he was a prisoner at Rome. 
And some circumstances favour the idea that he was in 
the state of captivity described in Acts xxviii. 17, &c., 
during which he wrote to the Colossians, Philippians, 
and Philemon; for he was fastened to a soldier by a 
chain (Acts xxviii. 20), to which he refers in the second 
letter to Timothy (i. 16). At Rome he dwelt in a hired 
house, and received all that came to him, which agrees 


with 2 Tim. iv. 21, where salutations are sent from 
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various persons, There was thus free access to him 
when he wrote. Luke too was with him, who is men- 
tioned in the letters to the Colossians and Philemon. 
The exhortation to shun youthful lusts was also more 
suitable then than afterwards. Had twelve or fifteen 
years elapsed since Timothy’s conversion, he could 
scarcely have been addressed after this fashion. But 
the similarity of situation belonging to the author, which 
is seen in the acknowledged epistles of the Roman cap- 
tivity and the second to Timothy, is marred by dissimi- 
larity. In the epistles to Philemon and the Philippians, 
he expresses a hope of speedy release, and even desires 
Philemon to prepare a lodging (Phil. ii. 24; Philem. 22). 
Yet when he wrote this epistle, he was treated as a 
malefactor (ii. 9), and his prospects were gloomy. He 
expected daily to fall a victim to the vengeance of ene- 
mies (iv. 6-8). All his friends were scattered, and only 
Luke was with him. There is also no account of his 
public appearance or defence before the emperor, in the 
Acts; though it had taken place shortly before the writ- 
ing of the present letter. Above all, Timothy and Mark 
are absent (2 Tim. iv. 9, 11); though they were present 
when the epistles to the Colossians, Philemon, and Phi- 
lippians were composed. We may indeed conjecture 
that they followed the apostle to Rome, left him to go on 
different missions, and were still absent when the second 
to Timothy was written; but the conjecture is impro- 
bable. We shall show afterwards, that there are insu- 
perable difficulties in the way of believing that the letter 
was composed at any period of the first captivity at 
Rome, which is tantamount to saying that it was not 
written by Paul, a second imprisonment being ima- 
ginary. 


CONTENTS. 


The epistle scarcely admits of formal division. The 
following seems the most pertinent: an introduction, 
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i. 1-5; various exhortations and encouragements, i. 6— 
iv. 8; a request to come to Rome as soon as possible, 
accompanied by various particulars in the way of infor- 
mation, commissions, and salutations for the brethren in 
Asia Minor, iv. 9-22. 

1. The introduction contains an assertion of the 
writer’s apostleship, which was instituted for announcing 
the promise of eternal life. He expresses his affection- 
ate concern for Timothy, assuring him that he prayed 
continually for his welfare, remembered his tears at part- 
ing, and longed greatly to see him (i. 1-5). 

2. He exhorts the evangelist to be diligent and active 
in the exercise of the gifts he received at ordination, 
since God had not given Christians fear of difficulty or 
danger, but the spirit of power, love, and a sound mind. 
Hence he is not to be ashamed of sufferings, nor of 
association with Paul a prisoner, but to be partaker of 
afflictions by virtue of the power of God, who calls and 
saves all Christians according to His eternal purpose, 
accomplished in the appearance of Jesus Christ, who 
took away the power of death, and had appointed him 
to publish these glad tidings. Hence the writer suffers 
willingly, persuaded that he shall not lose his reward. 
He exhorts Timothy to retain the form of sound doc- 
trine, and to keep the sacred trust inviolable (i. 6-14). 

He reminds the evangelist that all the Christians of 
Asia Minor had left him; but mentions the steady at- 
tachment of Onesiphorus who had lately visited him, for 
which the grateful writer prays that God would abun- 
dantly reward him (i. 15-18). 

He presses Timothy earnestly to steadfastness, and to 
teach the doctrine he had received to men who should 
faithfully commit it to others; to act and suffer like one 
who had devoted himself wholly to the work of an evan- 
gelist, for he must first labour and suffer, before expect- 
ing a reward. He refers him to the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ, his own example, and the Christian hope, 
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according to which they that are dead with Christ shall 
live with him, and they that suffer shall reign with him, 
Timothy is to remind the teachers of Christianity of the 
folly of striving about words and names; while he must 
watch his own teachings, and shun empty fables de- 
structive of the spirit of piety, as appeared in the case 
of Hymeneus and Philetus, who asserted that the re- 
surrection was past. But genuine Christians stand fast, 
their discipleship being known by a divine test. In the 
Church there are true believers, as well as teachers of 
error; and till a man purge himself from communion 
with false teachers and their follies, he is not fit for the 
Master’s use. To keep himself free, Timothy is ex- 
horted to avoid youthful lusts, to follow righteousness, 
faith, charity, and peace; to shun foolish, unlearned 
questions. He must not dispute with, but oppose here- 
tics with patience and lenity, that he may reclaim some, 
if possible (ii. 1-26). 

The evangelist is informed that perilous times should 
come, marked by the appearance of men of the vilest 
character, pretending to virtue, but having none. Such 
were those who crept into houses and led away the 
weak whom tliey pretended to instruct. These men 
resisted the truth, as the magicians of Egypt withstood 
Moses (iii. 1-9). In contrast with them, he commends 
Timothy for following his doctrine, and copying the 
fidelity, charity, and patience he had observed in him, 
und had seen plain evidences of in the sufferings under- 
gone; a treatment all must expect who will be faithful 
in persecution. But impostors grow more degenerate 
to avoid suffering. He recommends to his disciple the 
study of the Old Testament, with which he had been 
early acquainted, to which he is to add faith in Christ 
Jesus (10-17). Having such helps, he is solemnly 
charged, by the prospect of the final judgment, to use 
the greatest diligence in promoting the truth, and in 
opposing present, as well as preventing future, corrup- 
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tions. For such should certainly arise. The time ap- 
proached when Christians would not endure sound 
doctrine, but listen to every one offering instruction 
however false his pretensions. There was therefore need 
for him to be vigorous, like a faithful evangelist, espe- 
cially considering that his father in the gospel was so 
near death. And as the mention of this fact seemed 
likely to discourage Timothy, the apostle speaks of the 
faith and hope that formed his present solace (iv. 1-8). 

3. The writer begs of Timothy to hasten to Rome 
because all his attendants had forsaken him except 
Luke, calling at Troas on his way, and bringing with 
him some books which had been left there. He is 
warned against Alexander, who had been Paul’s enemy. 
All friends had forsaken the writer, at his first public 
defence. But he was divinely delivered from imminent 
peril, that he might finish his work; and doubts not 
that he shall be preserved from every deed he might 
be led to commit through want of steadfastness, and be 
conducted into the heavenly kingdom (9-18). 

He salutes some of the Christians, and informs 
Timothy of the circumstances of others. After men- 
tioning the greetings of several believers at Rome, he 
concludes with a benediction (19-22). 


AGREEMENT OF CONTENTS WITH THE WRITER'S PURPOSE. 


The object of the letter was to bring Timothy to 
Rome, as stated iniv. 9. Along with this are various 
instructions and admonitions, some of which at least are 
unsuitable. The evangelist is supposed to be one so 
inexperienced as to require a warning against youthful 
lusts, and so ignorant as to be told the use of Holy 
Scripture. He is reminded, by way of encouragement, 
of his pious education, and is treated as a tyro, being 
told that Paul was appointed as a teacher of the Gen- 
tiles. The allusion in iii. 11 to Acts xiii. 50; xiv. 2, 
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7, 19 is inappropriate, because, as Eichhorn observes, the 
apostle would not have mentioned only the persecutions 
of which Timothy had not been an eye-witness, but 
the far more cruel ones to which he was subjected 
at Philippi, at Thessalonica, and at Jerusalem. There 
is also some inconsistency between iii. 1, &c. 13, and 
ili. 9, for it is declared in the former, that evil men and 
seducers should become worse and worse; whereas in 
iii. 9, ‘they shall proceed no farther.’ We do not speak 
of the disjointed character of the epistle; for this may 
be explained consistently with Pauline authorship; but 
there is enough besides to excite the strongest sus- 
picions. Was it needful to tell Timothy to ‘ continue 
in the things he had learned;’ to ‘do the work of an 
evangelist,’ ‘to be apt to teach’? Is not poverty of 
thought and diction shown in the repetition, ‘The Lord 
give mercy unto the house of Onesiphorus’ (i, 16), and 
‘The Lord grant unto him, that he may find mercy of 
the Lord in that day’ (i. 18)? Most of the exhorta- 
tions are commonplace. We believe, therefore, that 
the contents are unsuitable to the persons and cir- 
cumstances. Had Paul been writing a last letter to 
Timothy, requesting him to come quickly to Rome, he 
would not have interspersed so many obvious admo-. 
nitions, but have dwelt in preference upon one or two ~ 
great principles. And why send for him at all, when it 
was very uncertain if he should live to see him? Ready 
to be offered up, the apostle did not need another’s 
presence for comfort. His own soul was full of strength. 


AUTHENTICITY. 


This will be considered along with that of the other 
two epistles, for all three must either be of Pauline 
authorship or not. 


THE FIRST EPISTLE TO TIMOTHY. 


TIME OF WRITING. 


Ir witt be shown hereafter that the epistle was not 
written soon after Paul had left Ephesus (Acts xvii. 
19) in Phrygia or Galatia; nor on the way to Mace- 
donia, or at some place in it (Acts xx. 1, 2); nor in 
Macedonia during a visit not recorded in the Acts, 
which took place after his second arrival at Ephesus; 
nor while he was in captivity at Caesarea; nor in a 
supposed second imprisonment at Rome. The dif- 
ficulties of these hypotheses have proved great to such 
as assume the authenticity of the epistle; and are still 
likely to remain barriers in the way of it. 

A comparison of the letter with the acknowledged 
Pauline ones, either with the earlier to the Corinthians, 
Romans, and Galatians; or the later to the Colossians and 
Philippians, shows a different condition of the Christian 
Church. In the one case we see its nascent form, in 
the other a more settled order. In the one, the Church 
was still in a transition state; in the other it had ‘ the 
form of sound words’ and a developed ecclesiastical 
organisation. Hence most critics incline to a late date. 
To get an early one by inserting the work somewhere 
in the history of the Acts seems to clash with the gene- 
ral tone of the letter, which is historically intelligible 
only in case of a late date, because the polemics directed 
against the false teachers show that they had ap peared 
as open advocates of erroneous tenets for some time. 
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The state of the Ephesian church as seen from the 
epistle, with its well-developed organisation, indicates the 
lapse of a considerable period since its origin. Emolu- 
ments were attached to offices; and false teachers, dif- 
ferent from the Judaisers with whom Paul contended, 
errorists who held Gnostic views, had made an impres- 
sion on the church. This requires a considerable time. 

In the first epistle, the same persons, doctrines, and. 
practices are censured as in the second. The same com- 
mands, instructions, and encouragements are given to 
Timothy in both. The same remedy for the corruptions 
which had taken place among the Ephesians, are pre- 
scribed in them. As in the second so in the first, 
everything is addressed to Timothy as superintendent. 
This implies that the state of things among the Ephe- 
sians was similar when the two epistles were written. 
Accordingly the first and second were written not far 


from each other, apparently not long before the apostle’s 
death. 


OBJECT. 


The leading object of the letter was to counteract 
the false teachers who had appeared at Ephesus, and 
to instruct Timothy how to manage the affairs of the 
church. The evangelist is enjoined to charge some that 
they must teach none other than apostolic doctrine, and 
to counteract every injurious influence. 

Do the contents agree with this object? They do 
not, in the opinion of De Wette. And he is partly 
right. The directions respecting the false teachers are 
vague. They themselves are not described in definite 
colours; nor are their opinions clearly stated, except in 
iv. 8. Sometimes they are spoken of as future, some- 
times as present. The writer turns away from them 
to Timothy himself, then comes back to them, and soon 
digresses again. In an epistle to a familiar friend it 
is unreasonable to look for systematic arrangement of 
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materials or logical connection. We expect the free- 
dom and familiarity of the epistolary style. But that 
ought not to prevent direct and valuable counsels; nor 
obviate the need of advice expressly counteracting the 
false doctrines taught by the heretics. The evangelist 
required special directions in the critical circumstances 
he was placed in—directions which would go to the 
root of the questions which the heretics agitated to the 
detriment of the church. These are not given. As 
the heretics are referred to in general terms, the way 
in which Timothy was to deal with them is described 
as vaguely. The qualifications of church-officers are 
indeed stated at length; but that subject was easily 
understood. The evangelist must have known of him- 
self the moral qualifications of elders and other office- 
bearers. The 5th chapter is the most valuable and 
appropriate, though not free from perfunctory exhorta- 
tions. And then Timothy himself is addressed as a 
novice, who is to keep himseif pure, and to use a little 
wine for health’s sake. On the whole, the letter is not 
well adapted to its leading purpose, because it is vague, 
general, discursive. The directions often want point, 
pertinence, and value. What would have benefited 
Timothy most is withheld; what would have served him 
least is given, unless we believe that his Christian know- 
ledge was so elementary, and his principles so feeble as 
to need admonitions against the love of money, and the 
foolish lusts it induces. Exhortations to seize hold of 
eternal life, not to neglect the gift he had received, and 
to meditate upon the precepts given him, were super- 
fluous to him. 


ANALYSIS OF CONTENTS. 


As no systematic arrangement is observable in the 
epistle, the same topics being introduced at different 
places without any apparent reason for the abruptness 
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with which they occur, it is difficult to discover the 
proper connection and sequence of parts. The order 
of topics is often perplexing, creating no small difficulty 
in interpretation. Perhaps the letter cannot be divided 
more conveniently than into six parts, coinciding with 
its six chapters. 

(1) i. 3-20; (2) ii, 1-15; (3) iii; (4) 1v.5 (Sy ve: 
(6) vi. 

After the inscription and salutation the writer re- 
minds Timothy of the commission he had been left to 
execute at Ephesus, viz. to oppose the false teachers, 
warning them to abide by apostolic doctrine, to give 
no attention to idle and puerile superstitions which pro- 
mote contention, but to keep in view godly edification. 
The end of the divine law is kindness; from which 
such as turn aside involve themselves and others in 
irritating disputes, while they pretend to be teachers of 
the law. The law was not meant for those who seek 
salvation through faith in Christ, but for such as con- 
tinue in sin. That it was not made to fetter the right- 
eous, but the disobedient, accords with the gospel of 
which Paul had been made a preacher even after he 
had been a persecutor—a thing he could not think of 
without the greatest gratitude. But because he acted in 
ignorance, he was mercifully pardoned—an example of 
Christ’s long-suffering, that future sinners might not be 
discouraged. The author then breaks out into a strain 
of praise to God. He reminds Timothy that he had 
committed a work to him agreeably to certain divine 
indications respecting his future fidelity; and he did not 
doubt that he would keep a pure faith and good con- 
science, though some had made shipwreck of both, par- 
ticularly Hymeneus and Alexander, whom the apostle 
had solemnly excommunicated (i. 3-20). 

2. He gives directions about public worship, prescrib- 
ing intercession for all men, especially for kings and 
persons in authority. For God himself wills that all 
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should be saved. There is one and the same God for 
all; one and the same Mediator, who died for all. The 
mention of Christ’s ransom leads him to speak of his 
own commission as an apostle of the Gentiles. He 
wishes that men should offer public prayer in every 
place of assembling, with holiness and charity; that the 
women should wear decent and modest apparel, ab- 
staining from finery and ornament, their chief glory 
being good works. Women should learn, but never 
teach in the church; and be always in subjection, since 
the woman was created for the man, and led the man 
into transgression. Notwithstanding this inferior posi- 
-tion and her helping to mislead the man, he intimates 
that the way of salvation is open to her through 
motherhood (ii.). 

3. The writer now describes the qualifications and 
character of office-bearers in the church. In coveting 
an office so good, a bishop should be blameless, only 
once married, vigilant, sober, moderate, hospitable, ca- 
pable of teaching, not addicted to wine, no striker, not 
covetous, not a brawler, patient, ruling his household 
well, not a recent convert to Christianity lest he should 
erow proud. He should also have a good name in 
society. Deacons are also described, who should be 
proved by time. Deaconesses should be grave, not slan- 
derers, sober and faithful in all their relations. The 
deacons should be once married, and good rulers of 
their families; for those who conduct themselves well 
in the office obtain a good degree in blessedness, and 
great confidence in the faith (iii. 1-13). The next three 
verses form an appendix to the preceding, in which the 
author informs Timothy that he had written to him, 
expecting to visit him shortly; that the evangelist might 
know how to conduct himself in the church, which is 
the pillar and ground of truth. With this is loosely 
connected a sentence respecting the Logos, who was 
manifested in the flesh (iii. 14-16). 
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4. He returns to the false teachers of whom he had 
spoken in the 1st chapter, but hints that they are 
future rather than present. The spirit of prophecy pre- 
dicted that some should apostatise from the faith, advo- 
cating doctrines of demoniacal origin; hypocritical, lying 
speakers, with the mark of guilt burnt in their con- 
sciences. ‘These pernicious heretics prohibit marriage, 
enjoin abstinence from flesh, and practise asceticism. 
In refuting their second error, the author asserts that 
every creature of God fit for eating is good, and not to 
be refused. Timothy is warned against erroneous doc- 
trine; rejecting childish tales in religion, and occupying 
himself with spiritual purity rather than outward sanc- 
tity sought through bodily mortifications. He is re- 
minded that bodily penance is of no avail; but that true 
godliness has a blessing in both worlds. The apostle 
laboured and was reproached because he trusted in God 
the Saviour of all. These things Timothy ought to 
teach, and to behave so that no man might despise his 
youth. He was to be an example to the Christians ; im- 
proving his spiritual gifts by study, and recommending 
the doctrine he taught (iv.). 

5. Timothy’s prudence should appear in entreating 
aged persons in a filial manner to comply with their 
duties; in dealing with young men in the spirit of 
affectionate familiarity; in treating the elder women 
as mothers, the younger as sisters, with all purity. He 
is to see that widows friendless and desolate, should be 
provided for. Such of them as have children or nephews 
are to be maintained by the latter; such as are wholly 
desolate ought to trust in God; but she that lives in 
pleasure is dead to the cause of Christ. The writer 
then passes to the selection of widows for the office of 
female elders. They are not to be chosen under sixty, 
having been married but once, and well spoken of. 
Younger widows are disqualified; for when they become 
wanton they will marry again. Hence they are spoken 
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of severely. They are therefore to marry again, that 
they may bear children, and bring no reproach on 
Christianity. Should any have widows related to them 
otherwise than as mothers or aunts, such are to support 
them without applying to the church for relief. The 
elders who rule well and teach deserve a double portion. 
Timothy is to listen to no accusation against an elder 
unless it could be proved before two or three witnesses. 
Respecting discipline generally, notorious sinners are to 
be rebuked publicly. In receiving back the excommuni- 
cated he is warned against rashness and haste. And 
that he might be a proper censor of others he is directed 
to be free himself from inordinate enjoyments; but 
without countenancing asceticism (v. 1-23). The last 
two verses contain remarks about different ways of dis- 
covering the true character of men (24, 25). 

6. He enjoms Christian slaves to remain faithful to 
their heathen masters, lest reproach be brought on the 
cause of Christ. Christian masters being brethren are 
to be treated with all the more respect. Should the 
heretics inculcate aught but the true doctrine, they are 
censured in direct terms by the apostle as ignorant, 
fond of disputation, and falling in with the prejudices 
of their hearers, counting that to be godliness which 
brings them most gain. In opposition to such, he de- 
clares that godliness with contentment is indeed great 
gain; but the love of riches leads to destruction. This 
exhortation to contentment, meant to cheer Timothy 
himself as we see from vi. 11-16, is resumed at the 
seventeenth verse. The evangelist is to remind the rich 
of their obligations to be generous, that they may obtain 
an everlasting inheritance. The writer concludes with 
an allusion to the false teachers, enjoining Timothy to 
avoid their idle dreams; and with a benediction. 
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AUTHENTICITY. 


The first scholar in modern times who made a formal 
attack on the authenticity of this epistle was Schleier- 
macher. Many have followed, because they see that 
most of his arguments are valid. His acuteness has led 
to some exaggeration of the inherent defects; but the 
substance of his remarks is accepted by the ablest critics, 
as De Wette and Baur. It is best to discuss the authen- 


ticity of the three letters together. 


AUTHENTICITY OF THE PASTORAL EPISTLES. 


The authenticity of the epistles is connected with 
two subjects, viz. the historical credibility of Paul’s 
second imprisonment, and their probable date within 
the part of his life covered by the Acts. The following 
is a summary of the evidence in favour of Paul’s second 
imprisonment. 

Clement of Rome is the most important and ancient 
authority. He is quoted in favour of a journey which 
the apostle made to Spain, and therefore for a second 
imprisonment. The passage bearing on the point occurs 
in the fifth chapter of his epistle to the Corinthians. 

‘Through envy Paul also obtained the reward of 
patience, after wearing bonds seven times, after being 
scourged and stoned. Having preached the gospel both 
in the east and west, he received the glorious renown 
due to his faith, having taught righteousness to the 
whole world, and having come to the boundary of the 
west, and having borne his testimony before the rulers. 
Thus he departed out of the world, and went his way 
to that holy place, after exhibiting in his person the 
greatest pattern of patience.’ ? 
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This passage has given rise to much discussion, especi- 
ally as the language is not precise or definite. Having 
a rhetorical cast it was intended for popular effect, and 
is exaggerated. The two disputed phrases are ‘before 
the governors’ and, ‘the boundary of the west.’ The 
former has been restricted to individuals, either to He- 
lius and Polycletus who governed Rome during Nero’s 
absence; or to the prefects Tigellinus and N ymphidius 
Sabinus. Probably it alludes to the persons in power at 
Rome—the Roman authorities generally, not excluding 
the emperor. The latter phrase is more difficult, the 
boundary of the west. Does this mean Illyricum, or the 
extreme boundary of the west as distinguished from its 
interior; or Italy generally, including Rome; or Spain? 
The first two explanations are unnatural; and the parti- 
ciple having come is unfavourable to Spain. Clement, 
writing from Rome, should have said having gone, not 
having come. Besides, as Mr. Tate has observed: ‘ Fast 
and west are relative terms, which can only be under- 
stood by ascertaining the point of reference in the mind 
of the speaker; as that again must be determined by 
knowing him and his notions on the subject, the notions 
also of the persons addressed, and even those of the 
parties who are the subjects of discourse. Keeping all 
this in mind, we may fairly ask, when Clement himself, 
more an eastern than a western, writes concerning 
Paul, whose chief labours had lain in the east, to the 
Corinthians, whose position naturally gave them an 
eastward inclination, would those Corinthians, on read- 
ing the passage here exhibited, without any significant 
hint from the context, discover in the words [to the 
end of the west], that not imperial Rome, but some 
obscure spot in remote Spain, was then intended? Al] 
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circumstances fully taken into consideration, I affirm 
that they could not so understand the language of Cle- 
ment: nor if such had been his meaning in writing to 
them, could he ever have left it in words of such inevit- 
able uncertainty. Spain was very little likely to be known 
or thought of on the coasts of the Aegean sea; Rome 
must have formed the limit of their general acquaintance 
with the west.’! Again, the three successive clauses, 
‘thus he left the world,’ ‘having borne his testimony 
before the rulers,’ ‘having come to the boundary of the 
west,’ are each connected with its predecessor, and refer 
apparently to the same locality. If the first alludes to 
his death at Rome, the others point to the place of that 
death, The writer affirms of the apostle, that after 
preaching in the east and west he obtained the glorious 
renown due to his faith. Repeating the idea, he says 
that Paul taught righteousness to the whole world, i.e. 
to the east and west. Then to explain more particu- 
larly the reception of the renown due to his faith, Cle- 
ment proceeds to say that having come to the boundary 
of the west, and having borne witness before the rulers 
(there), he left the world. Thus the locality of the 
testimony before rulers is included in that denoted by 
the limit of the west. The boundary of the west is 
the western part of the empire generally, the expression 
being rhetorical. 

It is scarcely admissible to confine the author’s 
language to a definite locality, since it is hyperbolical. 
He who says of Paul that he ‘ taught righteousness to 
the whole world,’ does not express himself with that 
precision which warrants us to interpret ‘the boundary 
of the west’ of a specific place. If he thought of such 
it was Rome; if not, he meant the west generally, in- 
cluding Italy and Rome. 

Eusebius did not understand Clement’s words of 


1 Continuous History of St. Paul, pp. 178, 179. 
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Spain, for the historian has, ‘ There is a report,’! without 
appealing to Clement’s authority. It is hardly possible 
that he was ignorant of Clement’s epistle. That the 
limit of the west means or includes Britain is still more 
improbable than its allusion to Spain. 

The reference to a journey into Spain is more defi- 
nite in the Muratorian fragment on the canon. But 
the mutilated state of the text detracts from the 
value of the witness. Speaking of the Acts of the 
Apostles written by Luke, the unknown author says, 
‘But the acts of all the apostles were written in one 
book. Luke relates to the excellent Theophilus the 
things that fell under his own notice, as he also evi- 
dently declares by omitting the martyrdom of Peter, 
and the departure of Paul, setting out from the city to 
Spain.’? 

The interpretation of this passage must be obscure as 
long as the text is corrupt. All admit that it needs 
emendation, and according to the character of the emen- 
dation will be the sense attached to it. A word or 
words are wanting at the end; it may be ‘ omittit,’ 
omits, which agrees best with the preceding but (but 
omits the journey of Paul to Spain). Or the ellipsis 
may be supplied so as to make the writer state, that the 
last journey of Paul was omitted by Luke. In any 
case, the fragmentist is a witness for Paul’s journey to 
Spain; but in his time the tradition about Peter shows 
that any credible account of Paul’s death, if such there 
were at Rome, had disappeared. 

No writer prior to the fourth century mentions the 
apostle’s release from captivity. Eusebius writes: ‘After 

1 Néoyog Eyer. 

? Acta autem omnium apostolorum sub uno Libro scripta sunt. 
Lucas optime Theophile (optimo Theophilo) comprendit quia (quae) 
sub praesentia ejus singula gerebantur, sicut et semote passionem Petri 
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pleading his cause, he is said to have departed again on 
the ministry of preaching, and, after a second visit to the 
same city, he finished his life with martyrdom. While 
he was a prisoner he wrote his second epistle to Timothy, 
+1 which he both mentions his first defence and his im- 
pending exaltation to glory. Hear on these points his 
own testimony respecting himself: “ At my first defence 
none was present with me, but all deserted me. May 
++ not be laid to their charge. But the Lord was with 
me and strengthened me, that through me the preach- 
ing of the gospel might be fulfilled, and all the nations 
might hear it.” He plainly sets forth in these words, 
“On the former occasion I was rescued from the lion’s 
mouth, that the preaching of the gospel might be ac- 
complished,” that it was Nero to whom he referred by 
this expression, as is probable on account of his cruelty. 
Therefore he did not subsequently append any such 
expression as, “ he will rescue me from the lion’s 
mouth,” for he saw, in spirit, how near his approaching 
death was. Hence after the expression, “and I was 
rescued from the lion’s mouth,” this also, “ the Lord 
will rescue me from every evil work, and will save me 
unto his heavenly kingdom,” indicating the approach- 
ing martyrdom. .... .- Thus much we have said to 
show, that the apostle’s martyrdom did not take place 
at that period of his stay at Rome when Luke wrote 
his history.’* 

Several points in this paragraph demand attention. 

First. Eusebius seems to have had no historical 
eround for his opinion. He quotes no preceding writer. 
He states it as a report or saying that the apostle set 
out from Rome again. 

Secondly. In another place, in which the historian 
enumerates the parts of the world where the apostles 


preached, he says, ‘Why should we speak of Paul 


1 Hist. Eccles. ii. 22. 
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spreading the gospel of Christ from Jerusalem to Illy- 
ricum, and finally suffering martyrdom at Rome under 
Nero? This account is given by Origen, in the third 
book of his “‘ Exposition of Genesis.”’ Hence we con- 
clude that Origen knew nothing of a second captivity. 

Thirdly. Eusebius appeals to the second epistle to 
Timothy in confirmation of his view. Perhaps it was 
nothing more than an historical hypothesis, adopted for 
the purpose of explaining the difficulties in that epistle. 
Schrader and Goeschen attribute the conjecture to the 
historian’s desire of reconciling his false chronology, 
which places Paul’s arrival at Rome in the first year of 
Nero’s reign, with the fact of the apostle’s death at the 
end of it. In his ‘ Chronicon,’ he makes Festus succeed 
Felix as governor of Judea in the year of Claudius’s 
death (a.p. 54), and places the beginning of the Roman 
captivity in the spring of 55. But Paul’s martyrdom 
is assigned to the thirteenth of Nero (a.p. 67). Hence 
if the apostle were not released, twelve years’ residence 
in Rome must be accounted for. The historian seized 
on the floating tradition, not only to help the solution 
of difficulties in the second epistle to Timothy, but to 
make his chronology consistent. This hypothesis is 
probable. 

It is useless to quote the testimonies of Jerome, 
Euthalius, Chrysostom and others, since they are re- 
solvable into that of Eusebius. After the historian, 
several particulars were added to the tradition, which 
soon became general. But it was not universal. An 
itinerary of the apostle Paul is prefixed to the Eutha- 
lian edition of the Acts, containing no second imprison- 
ment. Primasius, a disciple of Augustine, shows in his 
comments on Rom. xv. 24, and 2 Tim. iv. 17, that he 
was not a believer in the apostle’s liberation from prison ; 
and Cyril of Jerusalem speaks only of the apostle’s 
willingness to extend his preaching to Spain. Inno- 
cent I., a western himself, knew nothing of a journey 
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into Spain, or any other parts, except such as are 
consistent with a single imprisonment at Rome. These 
facts favour, indirectly, the opinion that the captivity 
spoken of in the Acts was the only one. One imprison- 
ment alone is historically valid. The patristic ground 
of the second is slender. 

The evidence for a second captivity resolves itself 
into the contents of the three epistles, which cannot be 
brought into harmony with the apostle’s situation either 
before or during the imprisonment noticed at the close 
of the Acts. Exegetical difficulties lead to the assump- 
tion of Paul’s release, and of other journeys, after which 
he was again imprisoned at Rome. These, with the 
apostle’s expressed desire to visit Spain (Rom. xv. 24), 
seem to have first suggested the hypothesis. 

1. The first epistle to Timothy informs the reader 
that he was at Ephesus when he received it. Paul, 
intending to go to Macedonia, had left him there: ‘ As I 
besought thee to abide still at Ephesus when I went into 
Macedonia, that thou mightest charge some that they 
teach no other doctrine’ (1. 3). Hence the letter was 
written soon after the author travelled from Ephesus 
towards or to Macedonia. 

The first occasion on which Paul visited Ephesus is 
noticed in Acts xviii. 19, after he had left Cenchrea. 
Departing from it, he visited Caesarea and Antioch, 
and travelled through Galatia and Phrygia. Calvin 
supposes that he wrote the letter in the last-named 
locality. Thus the sojourn at Ephesus, in Acts xviii. 
19, is pronounced identical with that in 1 Tim. i. 3. 

This opinion is untenable, because the epistle sup- 
poses that the church at Ephesus had existed for a con- 
siderable time, a fact disagreeing with Acts xviii. 19-21, 
xix. 1, &c. The church was hardly organised during 
this first visit. Not a hint is dropped about Timothy 
being then left behind at Ephesus, though it is stated 
that Aquila and his wife were left. Neither did the 
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apostle go from Ephesus to Macedonia on this occasion ; 
which is contrary to 1 Tim. i. 3. 

2. A commoner opinion connects the composition of 
the epistle with the apostle’s second visit to Ephesus, 
mentioned in Acts xx. 1 (compared with xix. 1-41). 
At this time he did depart to go into Macedonia, in 
accordance with i. 8. Hence the letter is thought to 
have been composed while Paul was on his way to 
Macedonia, or in Macedonia (Acts xx. 1,2). But in- 
superable difficulties lie in the way. 

(a). The superscription of the second epistle to the 
Corinthians seems to show that at the time Paul is 
supposed to have written the first epistle to Timothy, 
Timothy was with him in Macedonia. There is little 
doubt that the second epistle to the Corinthians was 
written soon after the apostle’s arrival in Macedonia. 
But in the salutation with which it opens Timothy is 
associated with the writer and consequently could not 
be left behind at Ephesus. And as to the only solution 
of the difficulty that can be thought of, viz. that Timothy, 
though left behind at Ephesus on Paul’s departure 
from Asia, might yet follow him so soon after as to come 
up with him in Macedonia before he wrote to the Corin- 
thians; that supposition is inconsistent with the terms 
and tenor of the epistle, which uniformly speaks of 
his intention to return to Timothy at Ephesus, not 
of his expecting Timothy to come to him in Macedonia 
(1 Tim. iii. 14, 15; iv. 13). 

(b). When Paul wrote the first epistle to Timothy, 
he intended to return soon to Ephesus. Neither the 
Acts nor epistles mention another visit to the place. 
He never expresses such hope or purpose elsewhere ; 
nor is there any hint of its being fulfilled. It is of no 
avail to say that some unforeseen accident detained him; 
because that is improbable by the side of other state- 
ments respecting his abiding in Greece and journey to 

Jerusalem (1 Cor. xvi. 6,7; Acts xix. 21; xx. 16), 
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statements made about the time when he is supposed to 
have spoken to Timothy of his intention to return shortly 
to Ephesus. 

(c). Paul charges Timothy to abide at Ephesus till 
his return, for the purpose of conducting the affairs of 
the church in his absence and of establishing it in the 
faith. But according to the present hypothesis, he 
speedily abandoned the post, and went to Paul who was 
still in Macedonia (2 Cor.i.1). In this way the object 
of the letter was frustrated. 

(d). Timothy does not seem to have been at Ephesus 
when Paul left it for Macedonia, for he had been sent 
forward shortly before the apostle left Ephesus, into 
Macedonia (Acts xix. 22). 

3. Others place the journey to Macedonia within the 
three years’ stay at Ephesus (Acts xix.). According to 
this view Luke omits it. The visit in question did not 
occur towards the commencement of the three years as 
Mosheim supposes, but after the lapse of two years, 
because the relations of the church, its organisation, and 
the origin of the errors alluded to, demand a lengthened 
abode on the part of the apostle. Such is Wieseler’s 
opinion.! 

The frequency with which Paul is made to visit 
Macedonia, either in person or by deputies, militates 
against the hypothesis. During the same stay at Ephesus 
he sent Timothy and Erastus into Macedonia but re- 
mained himself (Acts xix. 22); and after leaving Ephe- 
sus, he went over all Macedonia, giving much exhorta- 
tion to the believers (Acts xx. 1,2). The hypothesis 
adds one visit more to his personal and vicarious ones 
to Macedonia about the same period. Wieseler makes 
the apostle travel from. Ephesus to Corinth through 
Macedonia; to which Huther properly objects, that it 
makes the apostle be present in Corinth shortly before 
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the composition of the first epistle to the Corinthians, so 
that the occasion for writing it becomes void; that Acts 
xx. 29, 30 is against it, because erroneous doctrines had 
been already propagated in the church, according to the 
first epistle to Timothy, whereas the passage in the Acts 
represents them as still future; and that by the same 
hypothesis, Paul separated himself from Timothy only 
for a short time, and after his return must have sent him 
away soon from Ephesus; contrary to the contents of 
1 Tim., which suppose that Timothy was to superintend 
the church of Ephesus for a considerable time. In pro- 
portion as the false doctrines threatened to destroy the 
church, does it appear the more unsuitable that Paul 
should have withdrawn Timothy from his sphere of 
labour, soon after giving him instructions appropriate 
to a lengthened ministry there. 

Such are the exegetical difficulties against an insertion 
of the first epistle in any part of Paul’s public life, as 
far as we know it from the Acts or his own letters. 

Similar obstacles in the second epistle to Timothy, 
prevent the belief that it was written before or during 
the writer’s first captivity. 

1. ‘ Trophimus have | left at Miletum sick’ (2 Tim. 
iv. 20). This could not have happened on the journey 
to Jerusalem, because Trophimus was with Paul at that 
city (Acts xxi. 29); and he did not touch at Miletus in 
the voyage from Caesarea to Italy. 

9. ‘ Erastus abode at Corinth’ (2 Tim. iv. 20). This 
language implies that Paul passed through Corinth on 
his way to Rome, and left Erastus there. But the 
apostle had not been at Corinth for several years before 
his imprisonment at Rome. Passing from Caesarea to 
Italy he did not touch at the capital of Achaia. Since 
his last visit to Corinth also, Timothy had been with 
him; so that he had no need to write to Timothy about 
that visit (Acts xx. 4). 

3. ‘The cloak that I left at Troas with Carpus, when 
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thou comest, bring with thee; and the books, but especi- 
ally the parchments’ (2 Tim. iv. 13). Here the visit 
to Troas mentioned in Acts xx. 5-7 seems intended. If 
so, the articles must have been allowed to be there for 
seven or eight years; which is very improbable, as the 
books were evidently of importance. 

4. ‘I have sent Tychicus to Ephesus’ (iv. 12). This 
could not have been when Tychicus carried the epistle 
to Colosse, because Timothy was with Paul at Rome at 
that time (Coloss. i. 1), and the apostle could not have 
mentioned Tychicus’s mission to Timothy then absent. 
Hence a later mission must be intended, one not alluded 
to in the Acts or epistles. 

5. Paul’s situation when he wrote the epistle does not 
accord with his treatment as it appears in the Acts, nor 
with any period of the imprisonment there described. 

6. The letter to the Philippians expresses a hope that 
the writer would soon visit them (ii. 24); which dis- 
agrees with 2 Tim. iv. 6: ‘I am now ready to be offered, 
and the time of my departure is at hand.’ 

It is thus impossible to find a suitable place for the 
epistle before or after Paul’s imprisonment at Rome. 

The exegetical difficulties in the epistle to Titus are 
equally irreconcilable with its composition during the 
known life of the apostle. 

1. The epistle to Titus was not written during the 
apostle’s sojourn at Corinth of eighteen months, men- 
tioned in Acts xviii. 1-18. While there Paul, it is sup- 
posed, went to Crete, and left Titus in the island. On 
returning to Corinth, he was driven into Epirus by a 
storm, and wrote the present letter either in Nicopolis 
or its neighbourhood. The succeeding winter he spent 
in Nicopolis, preached about that time as far as Illy- 
ricum, and returned to Corinth. 

This cannot be admitted, because the verb continued 
(Acts xviii. 11) is opposed to the idea of a voyage to 
Crete during that abode; because very little of the 
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eighteen months is left for Corinth itself; and because 
Apollos was not then acquainted with Paul, as the epistle 
supposes he was (‘Titus iii. 13). 

2. Hug thinks that Paul, after leaving Corinth, went 
to Ephesus (Acts xviii. 19), stopping at Crete by the 
way. He wrote the letter in Ephesus, announcing his 
design to spend the winter at Nicopolis in Cilicia, after 
he had visited Jerusalem and Antioch. But why 
should Paul, sailing from Corinth for Syria (Acts xvii. 
18, 19), have turned aside from the usual course, and 
digressed to Crete? Besides, Paul and Apollos did 
not meet at Ephesus, the former having left before the 
latter arrived; whereas, according to this opinion, they 
did meet there and separate, the one departing for Syria, 
the other to Corinth by Crete. 

3. Others, including Wieseler, insert the journey to 
Crete and the composition of the letter in the three 
years’ abode at Ephesus (Acts xix. 1-41). 

Against this it may be urged, that Paul wrote to 
Titus to continue in Crete, till he should send Artemas 
and Tychicus to him, and then to come to Nicopolis. 
But he afterwards sent for him to Ephesus, recalling 
him very soon from a sphere in which he had been re- 
cently placed. It is also improbable that Paul should 
take up his winter quarters in Nicopolis, a city where 
he had not been before, and in relation to which he did 
not know how he should be received. 

4, Others think that Paul made a voyage to Crete 
after he left Ephesus, before arriving in Greece. Ba- 
ronius conjectures that he went into Greece from Mace- 
donia (Acts xx. 2), not by land, but by sea, sailing 
to Crete by the Aegean sea. When he came to Greece, 
he wrote the present epistle to Titus, either at Nicopolis, 
or some place not far distant. 

According to this view, Paul leaving Macedonia, went 
to Crete, came back to Greece, travelled to Epirus, win- 
tered in Nicopolis, repaired to Achaia, and passed some 
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time there, whence he returned to Macedonia. All this 
occupied a considerable time, yet the writer of the Acts 
specifies no more than three months in Greece, which 
are not sufficient. 

5. Others place the voyage to Crete during the three 
months passed in Greece (Acts xx. 2, 3); and the 
writing of the epistle either at Troas or Nicopolis. 

It is improbable that Paul undertook such a voyage 
in winter, when the sea was dangerous. Before he left 
Ephesus he had the idea of going to Jerusalem (1 Cor. 
xvi. 4): while at Corinth he still proposed to do so. 
Why should he have abandoned his design so soon? 
The three months’ residence in Corinth was short enough 
for the place itself; and the epistles to the Corinthians 
show that his presence was much needed there. 

These are the chief difficulties which lie against the 
composition of the epistle to Titus being preceded by 
a voyage to Crete, at any period anterior to or within 
the apostle’s imprisonment at Rome. Putting together 
all the exegetical embarrassments arising out of the three 
epistles, the case is strong against their origin within the 
known life of Paul. 

It will be observed that the evidence now adduced 
in favour of the apostle’s release and second imprison- 
ment is merely negative, compelling the critic to look for 
some method of accounting for the origin of the epistles 
during his life, which method is conjectural. If it were 
supported by history, the case would assume another 
aspect; but it is not,aswe have seen. There is no posi- 
tive evidence that the epistles were written after the apos- 
tle’s liberation. If it be said that the epistles themselves 
furnish such evidence, they do not present it otherwise 
than by an assumption that they are authentic, which 
is the very thing to be proved. It is possible that the 
epistles might support the idea of a second imprison- 
ment, if they bore evidence of their Pauline author- 
ship. Only on that condition can they be considered as 
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favourable to the hypothesis of a part of the apostle’s 
life being omitted in the Acts. We are therefore 
shut up to the positive evidence of the epistles for or 
against their authenticity. Do they possess the cha- 
racteristics of a Pauline origin? If they do, we must 
assume that the apostle was released, and made several 
journeys not recorded in the Acts, that he came to Rome 
again, was imprisoned, and suffered death. If they do 
not, the entire hypothesis must be looked upon as a 
fiction, framed and supported to prop up the authen- 
ticity of writings which cannot stand the test. 

One argument approaching the nature of positive evi- 
dence for the apostle’s release, and consequent second 
imprisonment, has been found in 2 Tim. iv. 16, 17: ‘ At 
my first answer no man stood with me, but all men for- 
sook me: I pray God that it may not be laid to their 
charge. Notwithstanding the Lord stood with me, and 
strengthened me, that by me the preaching might be 
fully known, and that all the Gentiles might hear, and 
I was delivered out of the mouth of the lion.’ Here it 
is implied that he had got a hearing, and had been 
discharged, and that he was then permitted to preach 
the gospel, so that all the Gentiles would hear it. 
The interpretation is too doubtful to be built upon. 
The words may refer to a hearing he had in his first 
captivity, when he was rescued from imminent peril, not 
set at liberty, and that all the Gentiles would come to 
know the gospel indirectly through Rome, because it 
was the centre and metropolis of heathenism. The 
eighteenth verse favours the latter view, because its 
language connects the present imprisonment closely and 
immediately with that very one during which he had 
been delivered from danger. 

In opposition to the preceding argument for the apos- 
tle’s release, we may mention the improbability of so 
much being repeated during the supposed second impri- 
sonment, of what had happened in the first. It must 
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be assumed that each time Timothy and Mark were not 
with the apostle at first, but joined him afterwards; that 
Luke was with him each time; and that on both occa- 
sions Tychicus was sent to Asia. We must also assume, 
says Hug, that Paul at both times, even in the latter 
part of Nero’s reign, was permitted to receive friends 
during his incarceration; to write letters and despatch 
_messengers. Nor is it likely that the apostle should 
have survived the persecution of the Christians under 
Nero, which followed the burning of the city. In Rome 
he was too conspicuous not to be seized at once. If 
he was absent, and had afterwards returned, he would 
scarcely have been treated in the way the second epistle 
implies; for even while writing it, he had considerable 
privileges. Hence it is most precarious to date the 
second epistle to Timothy after the burning of Rome, 
July 19, a.p. 64, supposing it to be Pauline. 

We shall now adduce the external and internal evi- 
dence for and against the authenticity. 

Allusions to the pastoral epistles have been found in 
Clement of Rome: ‘Let us therefore come to him in 
holiness of soul, lifting up to him chaste and undefiled 
hands’ (1 Tim. i. 8).1 

‘ He that shall do this will procure for himself great 
glory in the Lord, and every place will receive him’ 
C1 Timp iis)? 

‘Let us consider what is good, and what agreeable 
and acceptable before him that made us’ (1 Tim. 
v.4).3 , 

‘ Ye were ready unto every good work’ (Titus iii. 1).* 

Except the last, all these allusions are too uncertain 


: mpooeOwpey ovy aire év oawrnte Wuyxije, dyrvac Kat dyudvrove 
XEtpacg aipovrec mpoc av’rév.—Epist. 1 ad Cor. c. 29. 

" s+ + + TovTO 6 Tomoac, éaur@ péya kXéog év Kupiy reprrojoerai, 
kat mae roroc d¢éerar ad’rov.—Tbid. c. 54. 
. 4 PrErwper ri addy, Kat ri repvdy Kal mpoodexToy Evwmov TOD ToL 
noavroc hpac.—Tbid. c. 7. 

4 Erowor cic way tpyov ayaboy,.—Tbid. c. 2. 
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to be relied upon. If the last have a real reference to 
the epistle to Titus, Clement not Titus is the original. 

Ignatius is the next author adduced as a witness for 
the existence of the pastoral letters prior to his time. 

‘Crocus has in all things refreshed me, as the Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ shall also refresh him’ (2 Tim. 
1,,16=18),+ 

Two or three other places are sometimes quoted, 
which have no visible connection with the supposed ori- 
ginals. The one now given is uncertain, especially when 
the state of the letters is considered. Lardner has made 
the most of Clement and Ignatius ; but critics attach no 
weight to their testimony. 

In his epistle to the Philippians Polycarp has, ‘ The 
love of money is the beginning of all evils. Knowing, 
therefore, that as we brought nothing into the world, 
so neither can we carry anything out,’ &c. (1 Tim. vi. 
7, 10). 

Again: ‘ Pray for all the saints: pray also for kings, 
and powers, and princes’ (1 Tim. ii. 1, 2).3 

‘ According as he has promised us that he will raise 
us up from the dead, and that if we walk worthy of 
him, we shall also reign with him, if we believe’ (2 Tim. 
Bodls13:).4 

‘For they loved not this present world’ (2 Tim. iv. 
10).° 

Ag first of these passages agrees so nearly with the 
supposed original, that the similarity cannot have been 


1 kal Kodxoc 6€ ... . Kara mavra pe avéravoey, we Kal abroy 5b 
mario Inoov Xprarov avaiéa.—Ad Ephes. c. 2. 

2 "Apxi) O€ Tavrwy xaheroy dirapyupia’ eiddrec oby ore ovdev eianvéy- 
Kapev cic TOY Kdopov, GAN ovde éLeveyKety Te Exoper, dmicwpeba Tote 
Errore Tig Sucacoovrne.—Cap. 4. 

3 Pro omnibus sanctis orate, Orate etiam pro regibus et potestati- 
bus et principibus.—Jdrd, c. 12. 

4 cabwe iméoyero Hpiv eyeipar Hyde ek vexpoy, kat dre éav rode- 
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accidental. What is the date of Polycarp’s letter? 
Ritschl has shown that it is between a.p. 140 and 168. 
If therefore the epistle was written by Polycarp twenty 
years before his death, which took place after A.D. 161, the 
first epistle to Timothy furnished him with the passage 
before us, for we hold that the pastoral epistles were 
composed before A.D. 140. The quotation should there- 
‘fore be allowed, in opposition to Schleiermacher and 
Baur, who try to neutralise it. 

Eusebius introduces Hegesippus in this manner: ‘ The 
same author relating the events of the times, also says 
that the Church continued until then as a pure and 
uncorrupt virgin; whilst, if there were any at all that 
attempted to pervert the sound doctrine of the saving 
gospel, they were yet skulking in dark retreats. .. But 
when the sacred choir of apostles became extinct, and 
the generation of those who had been privileged to hear 
their inspired wisdom had passed away, then also the 
combinations of impious error arose by the fraud and 
delusion of false teachers. These also, as there was none 
of the apostles left, henceforth attempted with uncovered 
head to preach their science, falsely so called, against 
the gospel of truth.’? 

On this passage Baur founds the following argument 
against the authenticity of the pastoral epistles. Hege- 
sippus (A.D. 160-170) states that till the time of Trajan 
the Church was a pure virgin, and that science falsely so 
called did not rear its head till all the apostles were re- 
moved. How could the historian say so, had Paul, as 


1°Eml rovro 6 avroc avijp eiyovpevoe Ta Kara Tove dnovpevove 
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the author of the pastoral epistles, designated by the 
name of science falsely so called, a thing existing in his 
day? And as other expressions in the passage resemble 
some in the epistles, it can only be assumed, either that 
Hegesippus had the letters before him, or their author 
had the work of Hegesippus. But Hegesippus, who was 
an Ebionite, would scarcely have used a Pauline epistle ; 
and therefore the pastoral letters copied from Hegesip- 
pus.t The phrase science falsely so called leads directly 
to the Gnostics of the time of Trajan. 

On this reasoning we remark, that for aught Hege- 
sippus says, the science, falsely so called, or Gnosticism, 
may have existed in the apostolic time secredly. After 
the apostle’s death, it appeared ‘with naked head,’ i.e. 
openly; formerly it had lurked in obscure corners. Be- 
sides, Christian writers of the third and later centuries, 
who acknowledged the pastoral epistles as authentic, 
speak of the early Church as a pure virgin.” 

Granting that Hegesippus was a Jewish-christian, we 
see no great difficulty in supposing that he read the 
pastoral epistles written in Paul’s name, and remem- 
bered some of their expressions. He may probably 
have paid little attention to them. It is enough that 
he remembered the phrase, science falsely so called ;° and 
that the delusion of false teachers,* sound canon of the 
saving gospel,® were unconscious echoes of words in the 
epistles. The phrase in Hegesippus, sczence falsely so 
called, which could hardly have been accidental, came, 
in our opinion, from the pastoral epistles. 

Lardner quotes two passages from Athenagoras, one 
referring to 1 Tim. v.1,2; the other to 1 Tim. vi. 16; 
but they are too distant to be relied on.° 


1 Paulus der Apostel, p. 494. 

2 Scharling’s Die neuesten Untersuchungen iiber die sogenannten 
Pastoralbriefe u. s. w., p. 40. 
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Theophilus of Antioch writes: ‘ Moreover, concerning 
our being subject to principalities and powers, and 
praying for them, the divine word commands us to be 
thus subject to them, and to pray for them, that we 
may lead a quiet and peaceable life’ (1 Tim. i1. 2; Titus 
iii. 1).!_ Here the resemblance is apparent. 

After this, the testimonies become more explicit. Ire- 
naeus says: ‘ Whereas, some rejecting the truth, bring 
in lying words and vain genealogies, which minister 
questions, as the apostle says, rather than godly edi- 
fying, which is in faith’ (1 Tim. i. 4).’ 

Again: ‘Of this Linus Paul makes mention in the 
epistles to Timothy’ (2 Tim. iv. 21).° 

In another place he writes: ‘As Paul says, “ A man 
that is an heretic . . . reject”’ (Titus iii. 10).* 

Clement of Alexandria quotes the epistle as Paul’s. 
Thus he writes: ‘ Of which the apostle writing, says, 
“ O Timothy, keep that which is committed to thy trust, 
avoiding profane and vain babblings and oppositions of 
science,”’ &c. (1 Tim. vi. 20).° 

Again: ‘In the second epistle to Timothy the noble 
Paul commands,’ &c.® Elsewhere he writes: ‘ Others 
speak of Epimenides, the Cretan . ... . whom the 
apostle has mentioned in the epistle to Titus, speak- 
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ing thus, “The Cretians are always liars”’ (Titus 
i. 12).) 

Tertullian’s testimony is equally explicit: ‘ And this 
word Paul has used when writing to Timothy, “ 0 
Timothy, keep that which is committed to thy trust.” 
And again: “ That good thing which was committed to 
thee keep”’ (1 Tim. vi. 20, and 2 Tim. i. 14).? 

Again: ‘ But of this no more need be said, if it be 
the same Paul who, writing to the Galatians, reckons 
heresies among the works of the flesh, and who directs 
Titus to reject a man that is an heretic, after the first 
admonition, knowing that he who is such, is subverted 
and sinneth, being condemned of himself’ (Titus iii. 
10,11)? 

Justin Martyr often uses the expressions, piety, godli- 
ness,* the same Greek words as in the epistles. His 
‘ Dialogue with Trypho’ has also, ‘ the kindness and love 
of God’® (Titus iii. 4). 

These testimonies need not be followed farther. The 
epistles are in the old Syriac version and the Muratorian 
canon. Eusebius admitted them into the list of books 
generally received as divine. 

The earliest external evidence against the epistles is 
that of Marcion, from whose canon they were absent. 
They were either non-existent in his time, or were dis- 
liked and rejected by him. Internal evidence, as will 
be shown hereafter, leads us to believe that they existed 


1 of dé "Exmevidny tov Kpfra.... ov péprvnrac 6 amdarodoc 
Tlabdoc év ry mpc Tiroy émcatodg AE ywr ovrwe, Kpijrec det, x.7.4.— Strom. 
i. p. 350, ed. Potter. 

2 Et hoc verbo usus est Paulus ad Timotheum: O Timothee, depo- 
situm custodi. Etrursus: Bonum depositum serva.—De Praescript. 
Haeret. c. 25. 

3 Nec diutius de isto, si idem et Paulus, qui et alibi haereses inter 
carnalia crimina enumerat, scribens ad Galatas, et qui Tito suggerit, 
hominem haereticum post primam correptionem recusandum, quod per- 
versus sit ejusmodi et delinquat, ut a semetipso damnatus.—Jdid. ¢. 6. 
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earlier than Marcion (a.p. 140). Hence he must have 
excluded them, as Tertullian and Jerome believed when 
they. applied to him such words as refused (recusavit), 
and rejected (repudiavit). It is probable that Marcion 
discarded them on doctrinal grounds. Eichhorn indeed 
asserts, that if he had known the epistles, nothing in 
his system prevented him from using them. It is 
even alleged that he might have fitly employed them in 
support of his theological views." The utmost we can 
concede is, that he might have admitted the epistle to 
Titus, as Tatian did afterwards, and expunged the two 
passages (2 Tim. ii. 8, 18), which must have been ob- 
noxious; but being not so discriminative, the three were 
rejected together. 

Other Gnostics, Basilides and the anti-jewish class 
generally, agreed with Marcion in rejecting the epistles. 

-Tatian rejected the two to Timothy, but received that 
addressed to Titus. The reason of this is unknown. 
Perhaps he saw that the contents of the letter to Titus 
were less anti-gnostic than those of the other two. 

The letters were rejected by other heretics besides 
those just mentioned, as two incidental observations 
made by Jerome and Clement of Alexandria prove.” 
Some discarded the second to Timothy because of the 
passage about Jannes and Jambres.° 

It must not, however, be supposed that all the here- 
tics of the second century rejected the epistles. Ina 
treatise, commonly appended to the works of Clemens 
Alexandrinus, but written by a disciple of Theodotus 
(about a.p. 190), 1 Tim. ii. 5 is quoted. In another 
place, the expression, ‘ dwelling in light unapproach- 
able’ (1 Tim. vi. 16), is applied to the Son. We also 
learn from Tertullian,* that some false teachers, towards 
the close of the second century, appealed to passages 


1 Finleit. ins. N. T., vol. iii. p. 383. 
> Praefat. Hieronymi in ep. ad Tit.; Clementis Strom. ii. 11. 
3 Origen ad Matt. xxvii. 9. 4 De Praescript. c. 25 
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(1 Tim. vi. 20; 2 Tim. i. 14), to support their claims to 
an esoteric and exoteric instruction in Christianity. 

The early heretical opposition to the epistles seems 
to have been prompted by doctrinal prepossessions, and 
cannot overbalance other testimonies. 

The result of our examination of the external evi- 
dence is, that the epistles were known prior to A.D. 150, 
probably 140. Before the middle of the second century 
they were accepted as Paul’s. There is a gap between 
A.p. 64and 140 which we cannot fill up. From .p. 70 
till 130 there is no evidence respecting them. During 
that time they may have been written, and accepted as 
Paul's without opposition not only because the age was 
uncritical, but because they were justly thought to be 
useful and edifying letters with a Pauline stamp. 

The decision respecting their authenticity must turn 
upon internal evidence. What testimony do the epistles 
themselves give relative to their authorship? 

1. The way in which Paul acts and speaks is adverse 
to his authorship of the epistles. 

Apocryphal authors, who personate another, gene- 
rally take occasion to throw in characteristic personal 
traits of him in whose name they write. This is exem- 
plified by the author of the second epistle of Peter, 
who represents himself as a witness of the transfigu- 
ration scene. In like manner, we find in 1 Tim. 1. 13, 
the author saying of himself, ‘who was before a blas- 
phemer and a persecutor and injurious ;’ and, in 1 Tim. 
i. 15, that he was the ‘chief of sinners.’ Such depar- 
ture from simplicity resembles the rhetorical manner of 
Barnabas’s fifth chapter, where the apostles are termed 
‘very great sinners,’ to show the greatness of that grace 
which selected them as instruments. And as in 2 Peter 
i. 18, 14, Peter says of himself, that he must shortly 
put off his tabernacle, as the Lord had showed him 
(John xxi. 18,19); so we read in 2 Tim. iv. 6, ‘ the time 
of my departure is at hand.’ Both are analogous marks 
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of unauthenticity. The self-glorifying tone accompany- 
ing the Pauline certainty of a future event, ‘I have 
fought a good fight, I have finished my course, I have 
kept the faith,’ &c., &c., corroborates the belief that the 
writer threw himself back into the apostle’s feelings, 
dwelling on Paul’s prophetic sight with fondness. 

It is also remarkable, that Paul wrote both to Timothy 
and Titus, after having been with them ‘shortly before, 
about things that he could have told them orally much 
better, and which he must have communicated to them, 
if they were so important as they are represented. 
The author himself reminds Timothy that he had pre- 
viously commanded him to do certain things. Why 
then does he repeat what had been already said by 
word of mouth? Is not this suspicious? The sus- 
picion is increased when we read, ‘these things write 
I unto thee, hoping to come unto thee shortly’ (1 Tim. 
ii. 14), and, ‘Be diligent to come unto me’ (Titus 
ui. 12). IPf the apostle was shortly to go to Timothy, 
and Titus to hasten back to him, why commit to writing 
such instructions for their use in the short interval? 
In the second epistle to Timothy there is the same in- 
Junction, ‘ Do thy diligence to come shortly unto me’ (iv. 
9); ‘ Do thy diligence to come before winter’ (iv. 21); 
so that this characteristic trait of the epistles arises 
from a desire to prevent Timothy from being considered 
too independent of the apostle. The epistolary instruc- 
tions imply that Timothy and Titus had been located 
in certain places to perform duties requiring time and 
wisdom. Why then should they be withdrawn from 
their spheres of labour immediately? Do not the epistles 
provide for a lengthened term of office at Ephesus and 
Crete? 

Is it not strange too, that Paul should repeatedly 
tell Timothy and Titus, his constant attendants, that 
the gospel had been committed to him, and that he 
was a teacher of the Gentiles (1 Tim. i. 11; 2 Tim. 
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i. 11; Titusi. 3)? The former is assured of this most 
solemnly (2 Tim. i. 11). 

2. The manner in which Timothy and Titus are 
described excites grave suspicions of authorship. The 
former is reminded of his early instruction (2 Tim. 
iii..15), and of his mother and grandmother, in relation 
to which subject the writer has the strange clause, ‘ from 
my forefathers.’ The evangelist is enjoined ‘to flee 
youthful lusts.’ How do these statements suit a com- 
panion of the apostle, whose ripe years and experience 
were fully known? On the supposition of a second cap. 
tivity, Timothy must have attended the apostle for thir- 
teen years, a fact which does not agree well with ‘let no 
man despise thy youth.’ He surely did not need to be 
told, nor is it at all likely that the apostle would have 
written to him, ‘ Drink no longer water, but use a little 
wine for thy stomach’s sake and thine often infirmities.’ 
‘ Thou, O man of God, flee these things, and follow after 
righteousness, godliness, faith, love, patience, meekness.’ 
‘ Refuse profane and old wives’ fables, and exercise thy- 
self rather unto godliness. For bodily exercise pro- 
fiteth little, but godliness is profitable unto all things, 
having promise of the life that now is, and of that 
which is to come. This is a faithful saying, and worthy 
of all acceptation.’ ‘Be thou an example of the be- 
lievers in word, in conversation, in charity, in spirit, in 
faith, in purity. Till I come, give attendance to read- 
ing, to exhortation, to doctrine. Neglect not the gift 
that is in thee, which was given thee by prophecy, 
with the laying on of the hands of the presbytery. Medi- 
tate upon these things; give thyself wholly to them ; 
that thy profiting may appear to all. Take heed unto 
thyself and unto the doctrine ; continue in them,’ &c. 
&e. ‘Wherefore I put thee in remembrance, that thou 
stir up the gift of God which is in thee by the putting 
on of my hands.’ ‘Be not thou therefore ashamed of 
the testimony of our Lord, nor of me his prisoner.’ 
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‘Consider what I say; and the Lord give thee’ under- 
standing in all things.’ ‘ Remember that Jesus Christ, 
of the seed of David, was raised from the dead, accord- 
ing to my gospel.’ ‘Watch thou in all things, endure 
afflictions, do the work of an evangelist, make full proof 
of thy ministry.’. He is thus treated like a catechumen 
and a novice. One of the passages implies that he did 
not rightly understand the apostle’s doctrine (2 Tim. 
ii. 7). The portrait of Timothy is evidently an arti- 
ficial one, the writer addressing him in the style of a 
schoolmaster, not of a well-tried friend. 

With respect to Titus, the case is not very different. 
Many instructions are unsuited to one in his position. 
‘Speak thou the things which become sound doctrine. 
That the aged men be sober, grave, temperate, sound in 
faith, in charity, in patience. The aged women hkewise, 
that they bein behaviour as becometh holiness, not 
false accusers, not given to much wine, teachers of good 
things; that they may teach the young women to be 
sober, to love their husbands, to love their children, to 
be discreet, chaste, keepers at home, good, obedient to 
their own husbands, that the word of God be not blas- 
phemed. Young men likewise exhort to be sober- 
minded. In all things shewing thyself a pattern of 
good works: in doctrine shewing uncorruptness, gravity, 
sincerity, sound speech, that cannot be condemned; 
that he that is of the contrary part may be ashamed, 
having no evil thing to say of you. Exhort servants 
to be obedient unto their own masters, and to please 
them well in all things: not answering again; not pur- 
loining, but shewing all good fidelity; that they may 
adorn the doctrine of God our Saviour in all things’ 
(Titus ii, 1-10). ‘Put them in mind to be subject 
to principalities and powers, to obey magistrates, to be 
ready to every good work, to speak evil of no man, to 
be no brawlers but gentle, shewing all meekness unto 
all men’ (iii. 1, 2). 
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According to the epistle he was entrusted with the 
oversight of the church in Crete, not as permanent 
bishop, which a later tradition makes him, but as Paul’s 
temporary representative. Why he should have been 
selected for a post so arduous can only be conjectured. 
Perhaps, as he was formerly the occasion of deciding 
the question of circumcision, the author of the epistle 
chooses him against the ‘vain talkers and deceivers, 
especially they of the circumcision’ (#10). 

3. The general tone and character of the epistles are 
different from Paul’s. 

It is difficult to describe what we mean without going 
into particulars; but the critical reader will have no 
difficulty in apprehending it. The precepts and direc- 
tions are ethical and outward, relating to conduct. 
They touch upon matters of convenience or propriety. 
The very health of Timothy is attended to. Regula- 
tions about churches, their organisation and their office- 
bearers, are such as might have been left to the judgment 
of Timothy and Titus themselves. Good works are 
much more prominent than the central doctrines which 
the apostle always insisted upon. And the precepts are 
so vague as to have no right adaptation to the circum- 
stances of the case. They are superficial and pointless. 
Every one perceives a practical tendency in the letters 
which is wholesome enough, but too common-place to 
proceed from Paul, because it is neither based on high 
motives, nor does it spring from faith in Christ. The 
ethical tone of the epistles savours of a good man who 
does not think deeply, or act under an abiding 1m- 
pression of Christ crucified, but takes an ordinary view 
of the doctrines and duties of Christianity. The per- 
vading spirit is flat, sober, sensible, without vigour, 
point, depth, or spiritual richness. Examples are abun- 
dant. One object of writing to Timothy and Titus was 
to instruct them respecting the right organisation and 
management of the churches in Ephesus and Crete. 
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Accordingly the qualifications of bishops, deacons, dea- 
conesses, &c., are enumerated (1 Tim. iii.; Titus i.6, &c.), 
qualifications common-place enough, descending even to 
_ the mention of a bishop not being a drunkard or striker. 
Surely the two evangelists must have known of them- 
selves all that is said here. We cannot suppose that 
Paul would have written on the subject in that fashion. 
His directions and counsels would have been profounder 
and more valuable, evolving a few general principles, 
instead of numerous details. Nothing is said about 
the spiritual qualifications of a bishop, what subjects he 
should chiefly speak of, how he should preach, or how 
hearers and preachers should stand towards each other. 
Their highest duties are omitted. 

As the Paulinism of these epistles is predominantly 
practical, faith is no longer the great central principle ; 
it has lost its importance by being so constantly put 
with love and other virtues (1 Tim. i. 5, 14; ii. 15; iv. 
12 Viel L322 Tim. i. 13; 3..22 > Titus a1, 2). Hence, 
all the more stress is laid upon godliness or works. 

Women should adorn themselves with good works. 
A widow chosen to an ecclesiastical office, should be 
well reported of for good works. She should have dili- 
gently followed every good work. Rich men should be 
charged to do good, and to be rich in good works. The 
Christian is a vessel prepared unto every good work. 
The man of God is thoroughly furnished unto all good 
works, Some are reprobate unto every good work. 
Titus should show himself a pattern of good works. 
Jesus Christ purposed to purify unto himself a people 
zealous of good works. Titus is exhorted to remind 
the Cretians to be ready to every good work. He is 
also to affirm certain things constantly, that believers 
might be careful to maintain good works. 

In these passages the substance of Christianity is said 
to be good works. Instead of faith having the specific 
importance which Paul gives it, the general idea of god- 
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liness or piety is put in its place, an expression very 
frequent in these epistles. Thus Paulinism is flattened 
into ethical precepts, losing its incisive power and pro- 
minence. The word faith has commonly an objective 
meaning, viz. a system of theoretical convictions, or the 
dogmas of a creed. We do not say that Paulinism is 
absent from the epistles, for it is stated that we are 
saved not according to our works of righteousness, but 
according to the divine mercy (Titus iii. 5; 2 Tim. i. 9). 
But it takes another shape, being filed off into practical 
precepts; while faith, its cardinal principle, is dethroned. 

The vague generality which characterises the epistles 
is observable in the exhortations about public prayers 
(1 Tim. ii.), about the adorning of women, about slaves 
(vi. 1, &e.), and the rich (vi. 17-19). The writer affirms 
that Christ is able to keep what has been committed to 
him against the day of appearing; he exhorts Timothy 
to hold fast the form of sound words which he had heard 
of Paul, and to keep that good thing which was com- 
mitted to him. He diverges into common-places, as in 
2 Tim. ii. 20, 21; iii. 12; xvi. 17. No leading object 
is pursued throughout, but the author speaks of himself, 
of Timothy, of false teachers, passing from the one to 
the other abruptly, or starting off into statements of a 
general character, and coming back to an abandoned 
topic without a proper preparation for it. 

4, Unpauline sentiments occur. 

‘ Alexander, the coppersmith, did me much evil: the 
Lord reward him according to his works’ (2 Tim. iv. 14). 
This wish, or imprecation, savours of another than the 
apostle. The reading ‘ The Lord will reward him,’ pro- 
bably arose out of the desire to get rid of the harshness. 
‘T obtained mercy because I did it ignorantly in unbelief’ 
(1 Tim.i.13). The apostle’s ignorance and want of 
belief were the reason why God showed him compassion. 
That his guilt was less because of his ignorance is un- 
deniable; but that he obtained mercy on account of 
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ignorance and unbelief, is an anti-pauline idea. ‘ Not- 
withstanding she shall be saved in child-bearing, if they 
continue in faith and charity and holiness with sobriety’ 
(1 Tim. ii. 15). Here it is stated that women will be 
saved by bearing children, if they continue in faith, &c. 
One condition of their salvation is the bearing of chil- 
dren. The word translated child-bearing may embrace 
the motherly duties of a wife, presupposing the per- 
formance of them in a Christian spirit. But this does 
not expel the idea of merit. The passage plainly asserts 
that the duties of a mother are the way to obtain an 
eternal reward. Desert is not excluded. The writer 
seeing that women were debarred from teaching in the 
church, finds for them an equivalent privilege. In the 
7th chapter of the first epistle to the Corinthians, Paul 
recommends celibacy, perhaps under the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the times. But in the 14th chapter, 
where he prohibits the practice of females taking a part 
in the religious services of assemblies, he gives no com- 
pensation for the prohibited privilege, and no consolatory 
promise instead. 

‘One of themselves, even a prophet of their own, said, 
The Cretians are always liars, evil beasts, slow bellies. 
This witness is true, &c. (Titus i. 12,13). Here the 
writer pronounces a harsh judgment on the Cretians 
generally, though he had shortly before spread the truth 
among them, and founded churches. The ready ac- 
ceptance which Paul is represented as having had in 
Crete, makes such a severe statement improbable. He 
always pronounced as favourable an opinion as possible 
respecting those to whom he had preached. 

After the writer of the first epistle to Timothy speaks 
of persons who wished to be teachers of the law but 
understood nothing of its nature, he proceeds to describe 
the legitimate use which an instructor might make of 
it, viz. that it should be urged upon those who still 
continue in sin, to awaken them to repentance; adding 
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immediately, that what he had just said about the 
law being for the ungodly not the righteous, is con- 
sistent with the gospel of the glory of the blessed God 
(i. 7-11). This is not Paul’s method of meeting per- 
sons who insisted on the obligation of the law, but is a 
conciliatory and mediating position between the friends 
of the law and Pauline Christians. The apostle him- 
self would have said, that we are justified by faith, not 
by the law. 

In 1 Tim. iv. 1, the writer speaks of ‘doctrines of 
devils or demons’ i.e. doctrines proceeding from demons. 
False doctrine was supposed to come from the devil and 
demons as his instruments, which is an unpauline sen- 
timent." The apostle had to contend with many erro- 
neous doctrines; but he never characterises them as the 
invention of demons, though some were as dangerous as 
Gnostic ideas. 

In Titusi. 2, ii. 7, hope is connected with eternal life. 
This is also unpauline. The apostle never joins hope to 
eternal life. He views the latter as a present possession, 
the gift of God, and not an object of hope. 

In Titus i. 5, the connecting of baptism with regene- 
ration and the renewing of the Holy Ghost, is a thing 
foreign to Paul. To make it Pauline, many interpreters 
resort to another sense of the word washing. 

In 2 Tim. i. 10, the idea is strictly Pauline that Christ 
abolished death, and brought life and immortality to 
light; but the addition, ‘by the gospel,’ is unsuited to 
his method. 

In the first epistle to Timothy there are two doxolo- 
gies which cannot but strike the reader as unpauline. 
It is not the apostle’s manner to accumulate predicates 
of God as they are in these instances: ‘ Now to the King 
eternal, immortal, invisible, the only God, be honour and 


1 Compare Tertullian. Hae sunt doctrinae hominum et daemonio- 
rum, etc.—De Praescript. Haeret. ¢. 7. 
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glory for ever and ever. Amen.’ ‘The blessed and 
only potentate, the King of kings and Lord of lords; 
who only hath immortality, dwelling in the light which 
no man can approach unto; whom no man hath seen 
nor can see: to whom be honour and power everlast- 
ing. Amen.’ These predicates are intended to set forth 
the absolute essence of God-and resemble Gnostic ideas, 
some of them pretty closely, such as, ‘inhabiting un- 
approachable light.’ Gnostic attacks on the anthropo- 
morphism of the Old Testament ‘led the orthodox to 
avoid everything sensuous in relation to God, and to 
describe his abstract being. In doing so, they appro- 
priated predicates which the Gnostics used, to rebut 
their opposition the more effectually. There is little 
doubt that the epithet King of the ages or of eternity 
was a Gnostic phrase. Coming from Paul, such doxo- 
logical epithets would be idle. Besides, he never uses 
‘the only God,’ ‘ the only potentate,’ ‘ the blessed poten- 
tate;’ neither has he ‘ the blessed God’ (1 Tim. 1. LL}, 
or ‘the great God’ (Titus i. 13). 

In 1 Tim. vi. 14, 15 it is said, that ‘the appearing’ or 
second coming of our Lord Jesus Christ will be shown 
in his times by God the Father, which is unpauline; 
since the apostle speaks of his appearing as an inde- 
pendent act. Here it is thoroughly subordinated to the 
power and will of God. 

The word heretic (Titus iii. 10), is not used by Paul, 
but is of later origin. It means a person attached to 
or causing heresy. Formed as it is from a Greek 
word! which the apostle never applies to doctrine, 
but always to a faction or party, the prominent idea in 
heretic is here a doctrinal one, one who departs from sound 
doctrine. 

In 2 Tim. iii. 16 we read that every writing (of the 
holy Scriptures) is inspired by God, and useful for doc- 
trine, for reproof, &c. 


1 ef 
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Here the Old Testament in all its parts is expressly 
raised to a high practical value, immediately after it is 
declared the basis of Christian piety (‘able to make thee 
wise unto salvation through faith which is in Christ 
Jesus’). The importance thus attached to the single 
books of the Old Testament as well as to the whole col- 
lection, is not a Pauline idea. It may be conceded that 
Paul believed in the verbal inspiration of the Old Tes- 
tament, since his reasoning appears at times to coun- 
tenance that notion (Gal. iii. 16); but that he would 
assert every book and portion of the collection to be 
‘inspired of God,’ is improbable. A reason may be 
found for the stress laid upon the Old Testament. The 
Gnostics undervalued it, mainly too on a Pauline basis. 
Hence the writer gives an emphatic testimony in its 
favour, asserting not only the inspiration but practical 
use of every writing in the volume. 

5. The letters exhibit many proofs of a post-apostolic 
origin. An example is given by the ecclesiastical widows 
or female presbyters referred to in 1 Tim. v. 9-16, where 
it is prescribed that a widow should be sixty and have 
had but one husband, to be eligible for church duties. 
The author proceeds to exclude all widows under sixty, 
recommending the younger ones to marry again and 
bear children. We cannot agree with Baur, who gives 
a wider meaning to the word widow, viz. that of mar- 
riageable persons, not merely widows but unmarried 
females and virgins; though the sense of the whole pas- 
sage is improved, and the incongruity between the ninth 
and the eleventh and fourteenth verses removed by that 
expedient." In proof of such ecclesiastical meaning 
which the term widow bore in the second century, a 
passage in Ignatius is quoted.” But the passage has 
been suspected of interpolation, and the longer recension 
has it differently. The foundation is too precarious to 
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build upon. The word may have had an extended 
meaning in the second century, but it may not; and even 
if it had, there is no necessity to apply it here. The 
institute of ecclesiastical widows belonged to the second 
century, as we learn from Tertullian; and the probability 
is, that it was not so early as the first, since a formal se- 
- lection and appointment are indicated here. Deaconesses 
were not unknown to the apostolic time, as Phebe was one 
in the church at Cenchrea; these female presbyters or 
ecclesiastical widows were probably post-apostolic. 

The injunction respecting a bishop or elder, that he 
should be the husband of one wife only (Titus 165 
1 Tim. iii. 2), also savours of a time when second mar- 
riages of ecclesiastics were in disrepute. The dislike to 
them arose out of an ascetic spirit, early in the second 
century. The apostle Paul, notwithstanding his prefer- 
ence for the unmarried state, was not the man to abridge 
Christian liberty by a precept like the present, which 
originated in a post-apostolic atmosphere. It is super- 
fluous to remark, that the prohibition has no reference 
to successive marriages. 

The letters speak of elders, the bishop and deacons. 
Elders and deacons were in the apostolic churches. And 
in the life-time of the apostle, elders were identical 
with bishops, as appears from Acts xx. 28; Phil, a. 2. 
In the epistle to Titus, we read that he was left in 
Crete to ordain elders in every city; it is added, ‘for a 
bishop must be blameless,’ &c., putting both apparently 
on the same level, as if the names were synonymous. 
Yet it is observable that the bishop is always spoken of, 
never bishops; elders in the plural, bishop in the sin- 
cular. Does this intimate a distinction between them? 
Does it imply a college of elders, with one of their 
number for president or primus inter pares? Does it 
point to a period when the title bzshop was appropriated 
to one of the elders? We cannot say. The divine insti- 
tution of the episcopate is not hinted; and the claims 
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set up for it in the Ignatian letters are unknown. Hence 
an origin as late as that of the Ignatian epistles cannot 
be attributed to the letters before us. 

Soon after the apostolic age, the monarchical prin- 
ciple began to develop itself. Ecclesiastical republics 
ruled by a college of elders with a president at their 
head drew themselves more closely together, and the 
presidents obtained a growing power. There was a 
striving after outward unity. Yet the priestly idea does 
not appear in these epistles. The writer gives copious 
instructions respecting office-bearers. In his epistles, 
the apostle generally wrote to churches which had 
officers; and it would have been absurd to write to 
them about the proper method of choosing what they 
had already. Besides, those churches had seen the way 
in which the apostle had appointed them himself, or 
sanctioned their election by others. Here the writer 
gives directions to persons entrusted with the oversight 
of churches respecting the proper persons to be elected 
as depositaries of apostolic doctrine. The teachers were 
to be men holding the faithful words transmitted by 
apostles, which they had themselves to hand over to 
others capable of teaching it. Wholesome doctrine must 
be within the church; the presiding officers having 
charge of the treasure. Greater stress is laid upon 
office than is done in Paul’s epistles, because right- 
minded teachers were more needful against serious 
errors. The hierarchical principle grew as the idea of 
catholic unity pressed itself upon the mind. 

Repeated allusions occur to sownd doctrine, the faith- 
ful word, a faithful saying, sound words, words of faith 
and good doctrine, wholesome words, received by Timothy 
from the apostle, and which he is enjoined to keep with 
all purity. The writer does not explain what he means 
by the sacred treasure; but supposes that Timothy and 
Titus knew it well. What gave rise to these injunc- 
tions? Erroneous doctrine. ‘The false teachers com- 
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bated had erred from the faith, or made shipwreck in 
relation to it. They had erred concerning the truth. 
This is the main objection made to them. ‘There ap- 
pears therefore to have been a definite doctrinal creed, 
departure from which was considered heresy. The word 
faith is not used in a subjective but objective sense, de- 
noting a Gxed creed, and therefore the common faith is 
referred to (Titus i. 4). Asystem of theoretical opinions 
had been formed, variously termed sound or good doc- 
trine, or the doctrine simply (1 Tim. vi. 1), which was 
a touchstone to try errors. The antagonism of ortho- 
doxy and heterodoxy had begun. 

Faith having thus become fixed dogma, implies @ 
community bound together by close ties. Accordingly 
the idea of the Church finds expression in the epistles. 
The consciousness of ecclesiastical unity appears. A 
growing importance is attached to ecclesiastical organisa- 
tion. The bishop, elders, deacons, deaconesses, ecclesi- 
astical widows, are described, and their qualifications 
noted. The constitution and consolidation of the Church 
are important in the eyes of the writer, whereas the 
apostle thought little of ecclesiastical arrangements in 
his zeal for higher subjects. The fact points to a time 
when concentration began to be thought of by the Chris- 
tians who had been taught by apostles or their disciples; 
when the idea of one catholic Church took possession of 
the mind, as a bulwark against the dangers that threat- 
ened to break up and destroy Christian union. It was 
necessary to build up a Church haying overseers who 
should transmit the true doctrine to others, and guard 
it against Gnostic errors. So in 1 Tim. ii. 15, the Church 
;s termed the pillar and ground of truth, an unpauline 
idea; for in the first epistle to the Corinthians Jesus 
Christ is said to be the foundation, not the Church. 
This Church as the firm foundation of God (2 Tim. 
ji. 19) has a twofold inscription, as pillars and founda- 
tion-stones commonly have; one, ‘The Lord knows them 
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that are his,’ i.e. none can belong to it who is not chosen 
by Christ; the other, ‘ Let every Christian depart from 
iniquity,’ to which false doctrine necessarily leads. But 
though the Church forms an inclosure, it is not so select 
or separate from the world as to exclude distinctions 
of members belonging to it, or even false teachers, There 
are in it a variety of vessels, honourable and dishonour- 
able. If aman purge himself from vessels of dishonour, 
from false teachers and their errors, he becomes a vessel 
of honour. This is a mild view of errorists, not that 
hatred of heretics which the Church showed at a later 
period. Such as oppose themselves are to be instructed 
with meekness, if perchance God may give them repent- 
ance to the acknowledgment of the truth. A heretic is 
not to be rejected till he has disregarded repeated admo- 
nitions, and then he is self-condemned. Al] directions 
respecting the arrangements of the Church as well as 
those about heretics, tend to realise unity; enforcing 
the principle that the basis of the Church is unity of 
faith. 

6. The universality of God’s favour has a prominence 
in these epistles which it has not in Paul’s. ‘This is 
good and acceptable in the sight of God our Saviour, 
who will have all men to be saved, and to come unto the 
knowledge of the truth. For there is one God, and one 
mediator between God and-men, the man Christ J esus, 
who gave himself a ransom for all’ (1 Tim. ii. 3-6). 
‘The living God, who is the Saviour of all men’ (1 Tim. 
iy. 10). ‘The grace of God that bringeth salvation, hath 
appeared to all men’ (Titus ii. 11). These emphatic 
statements imply the existence of an opposite sentiment, 
viz. that the grace of God was not intended for all, which 
was entertained by the Gnostics, who, making a distinc- 
tion between different classes, believed that those only 
should be received into the kingdom of light who had 
in them the pneumatic principle. All not belonging to 
the class of the pneumatics, were excluded from happi- 
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ness. Such Gnostic particularism is glanced at in the 
expression, ‘to come to the knowledge of the truth;’ : 
for ‘knowledge’? was, with the Gnostics, the only con- 
dition of happiness. ‘Coming to the knowledge of the 
truth’ is synonymous with the phrase ‘to be saved,’ or 
included in it. 

7. Numerous passages in the epistles show the use of 
Paul’s acknowledged writings, not merely in idea but 
expression. Examples are: 1 Tim. ii. 11, 12, comp. 1 
Cor. xiv. 34, 85; 2 Tim. 1. 3, comp. Rom. i. 9; 2 Tim. 
ii. 5, comp. 1 Cor. ix. 24; 2 Tim. ii. 6, comp. 1 Cor. ix. 
7,10; 2 Tim. u. 8, comp. Rom. i. 3; 2 Tim. ii. 11, comp. 
Rom. vi. 8; 2 Tim. ii. 20, comp. Rom. ix. 21; 2 Tim. 
iii. 2, &c.; Rom. i. 29, &c.; 2 Tim. iv. 6; Phil. u. 17, 
93. The similarity here is seldom denied. It has been 
attributed, however, to one and the same writer, espe- 
cially as it is accompanied by divergence. But another 
and inferior colouring belongs to it, savouring of an imi- 
tator rather than the identical author. Thus, in 2. Tan! 
ii. 8, there is a harsh ellipsis which is supplied in Rom. 
i. 3.3 When the adjective found in the latter passage 
was omitted, the writer should have at least retained the 
article. The construction is deficient. 

The same abridging process appears in 2 Tim. ivelG; 
compared with its original in Phil. ii. 17.. The word 
‘T am poured out as a libation or drink-offering,’ is ob- 
scure without some such addition as it has in the Phi- 
lippian passage. Hence it is interpreted differently by 
Heydenreich, Heinrichs, Huther, and others. In 2 Tim. 
i. 8, the Greek phraseology is inferior to that of the ori- 
ginal (Rom. i. 9). 

Where there is borrowing from other than the Pau- 
line writings, the present epistles show it. Thus the 
word mediator is taken from the epistle to the Hebrews 
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(compare 1 Tim. ii. 5 with Hebr. viii. 6; ix. 15; xii. 24), 
The apostle Paul never applies it to Christ, for in 
Gal. iii, 20 Moses is meant. As Schleiermacher hag 
remarked, the term involves the idea of a covenant, 
without which idea in the context, its use is abrupt. 
Preparation should be made for it by the word covenant, 
or by some direct expression of what a covenant means. 

8. In 1 Tim. v. 18, we read: ‘For the Scripture saith, 
Thou shalt not muzzle the ox that treadeth out the 
corn. And, The labourer is worthy of his hire.’ The 
first part of the quotation is from Deut. xxv. 4. The 
second part, however, is not from the Old Testament, 
but from Luke x. 7. Hence Luke’s gospel was prior 
to the present epistle; and the former was not written 
till the second century. 

9. The passage 1 Tim. iii. 16: ‘And without con- 
troversy great is the mystery of godliness, who was 
manifest in the flesh, justified in the spirit, seen of 
angels, preached unto the Gentiles, believed on in the 
world, received up into glory,’ is introduced abruptly. 
No subject to the relative pronoun who is mentioned; 
and the propositions are arranged in pairs. The mean- 
ing of the whole passage and of its separate clauses is 
obscure. It is probable that it was taken from some 
early confession of faith. The writer does not state 
the subject as he should do; and there is accordingly a 
christological gap just where something definite about 
the person of Christ is expected. In 1 Tim. i. 5 the 
humanity of Christ Jesus is emphatically stated. But 
the assertion ‘was manifested in the flesh,’ does not 
suit a mere man. It can only refer to a superhuman 
being. Hence the subject of the mystery of godliness— 
of that Christian godliness long hidden from the world 
but at length revealed, is the Logos or Word. The 
entire passage savours of a later author than Paul 
in whose time confessions of faith did not appear. It 
was Gnosticism that called them forth. If this be so, 
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‘the good confession’ (1 Tim. vi. 12, 13) which Timothy 
made before many witnesses, also points to a post-apos- 
tolic period, for public and solemn confessions of faith 
were unknown in Paul’s day. 

If the words ‘and Christ Jesus, who before Pontius 
Pilate witnessed a good confession,’ were not in a creed 
like that of the apostles’ when the pastoral letters were 
written, they bear the same sense as they do in that 
creed. Christ ‘under (not before) Pontius Pilate wit- 
nessed a good confession.’ He was the first martyr. 
The allusion is not to John xviii. 35, &c., where he de- 
clared himself to be the King of truth or the Messiah, 
but to his sufferings and death. 

10. The words and phrases peculiar to these epistles 
are numerous and striking. The following is a list of 
them. 

dyaboepyev, dywyy, ddnddrns, aidds (?), advabBopia 
or adbOopia, dOdewv, aiperixds, dxaipws, akpaTys, axata- 
yrooTos, dd\dws, do1By, avalwrupety, avadvors, avarn pel, 
avaabbyew, aveEixaxos, dveTratoyuvTos, dvyepos, avTouati- 
Jépevos, dvdpatroduarys, avdpopdvos, avdctos, averikn7Tos, 
dvtifeois, avtidutpov, daraideutos, arépavtos, a7dByrTOos, 
GITOSEKTOS, ATOSOXyH, aToOncavpilew, ampdcttos, amoTpeE- 
meoOat, apTios, AoToXEV, advdevTetv, a’ToKaTaKpiTos, abOo- 
pia, arpevdys, apirdyabos, Baluds, Barieds Tov aidver, 
BdaBepds, Bédriov, BdedvKTds, ypaddns, yupvacia, ydy- 
ypaiva, yons, yeveadoyia, Ta iepd ypaypara, yuvaiKdpuor, 
SwatrapatpyBy, Svatpopy, Sihoyos, SixKrys, Sevdia, Suv- 
adorns applied to God, édpaiwua, exyova, exNexTol ayye- 
ou, eXarrov adv., evrev&is, evtpépec Oar, éerayyéddeo Oat 
to ‘profess, émapketv, €xdnAos, edeypds, evddvew, eravdp- 
Doors, eur wpever, ema Baver Oar with Cons or lens 
aicviou, Emiopkos, emurhytTew, epyov meaning calling, 
eTepodibackae, edperadotos, éykpatys, exatpeper Oar, 
6 €€ evavtias, éridiopOodv, émiatopilew, evoeBas, NpEpLos, 
Deo eBeva, Oedmrvevotos, iepompemys, “Iovdaixds, 7 Kadi) 
opohoyia, KatahéyerOar, Katractoh}, KaTaatpyvidlew, 
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KauTnpialeo Oat, KEtTaL VdOmos, KoWWwVLKdS, Kdo}LLOS, Koo- 
piiws, KvyOew, KadodwdoKados, KaTaoTna, hoyomaxia, 
hoyouayeiv, pakapios applied to God, paptupia Kady a 
good confession, pataodoyia, peradybis, pyTpaheys, j.0- 
vovobar, pawn, peuBpdva, pndémote, paxapia edie, 
pataohdyos, vedputos, vooelv, vewrepiKds, Eevodoyxeir, 
oiKkodeo roel, 6uoloyoupevas, oikoupyds OY oiKoupds, Op- 
yiros, dpOotomeiv, mepiovoros, Tepippovetv, mpeaPuris, 
Kahov epywv tpototacba, TATpAadns, TTEPUTTELPELW; 
mréypna, Topicpds, TpaiTdbea, mpdxpysa, TpdcKhnors, 
TuoTOU; mpaypateia, mpodyTyns applied to a heathen 
poet, pntas, oxéracpa, oTdpmaxos, oTpatodoyelv, ovyKa- 
kotrabew, cdlew eis, elsewhere only oalew, or with ék, 
ard, cadpdves, cddpwr, oTvyntds, TwTHpios, Twdppo- 
vilew, cwdpovirpds, Texvoyovely, Texvoyovia, TeKVOTPOpeEly, 
tupovebat, irdprnow hapBavew, bSporore, &v UTEpoyH 
av, treptreovalev, brdvora, bor evar middle voice, de- 
hdvys, hiravros, rFSovos, purddeos, hrrdyabos, piavdpos, 
dirdrexvos, ppevaTrarys, ppovrilew, diiapyupia, prvapos, 
ddBov exew, xadkevs, xpjoos, Pevdoddyos, Pevdavupos. 

Characteristic words and expressions are: evo¢Beua 
piety, which occurs several times in the second epistle 
of Peter, a post-apostolic production, and only once be- 
sides in Acts iii. 12. The cognate verb evoefeiv is also 
found in Acts, besides 1 Tim. v. 4; while evoePas is 
only in the pastoral epistles. All are later words, as is 
also the adjective edaeByjs, which is in the Acts and 
2 Peter; muctds 6 ddyos, a phrase without a parallel in 
Paul’s writings ; byujs and byvaivew applied to correct doc- 
trine; pvOou fables, only in 2 Peter besides, which shows 
that is it a late term; “yryces, disputed questions; ém- 
odvea the appearing or second advent, for mapovaia ; 
Seo7érns instead of Paul’s xvpuos, master; cddpov and its 
derivatives; ydayypawa and vooelv the opposite of sound 
doctrine; cwr7p Saviour, applied to God ; apyeto Aa, never 
used by Paul, though it occurs in the epistles to the 
Hebrews, 2 Peter, 1 John, and Jude; rapaureio Bau to 
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reject, not used by Paul but by Luke and the writer of 
the epistle to the Hebrews; mepiiotdvas to avoid, never 
used by Paul; spooexew with the dative, never used by 
Paul, but by Luke, and the authors of the epistle to the 
Hebrews and 2 Peter; dropypvnoKew to put im mind, 
occurring in 2 Peter, 3 John, and Jude, but not in 
Paul’s epistles; exrpérerOau to be turned away, only 
once in the epistle to the Hebrews besides; BéByXos 
profane, only used in Hebr. xii. 16 besides; dua B_eBar- 
od Oar rept Twos to affirm of a thing; dvdaovs unholy; 
yeveahoyiau genealogies ; pataoroyia, paTarohdyos vain 
talk, a vain talker; Noyopaxias disputes of words; hoyo- 
paxeiv to dispute about words ; cevohovias vain babblings, 
mapabhkn a deposit; actoxew to swerve from; tudov- 
aba to be lifted up. A considerable number of words are 
employed here and only in Hebrews, Acts, 2 Peter, or 
Luke’s gospel besides. The writer of the third gospel 
and the Acts has many terms identical with those in 
the epistles before us; which is natural, as he was a 
Pauline Christian of the second century. 

The argument founded upon words or phrases pecu- 
liar to these epistles is often neutralised by alleging the 
analogy of others. In that to the Galatians 57 occur, 
in that to the Philippians 54, and in the epistles to the 
Colossians and Ephesians together 143. But this is a 
mechanical objection that will not stand examination. 
Many of the expressions peculiar to the epistles before 
us do not arise from the necessity of having representa- 
tives of new ideas or new ways of uttering old thoughts, 
but from another and later cast of thought unlike Paul’s 
at any period of his known life; from an ecclesiastical 
atmosphere foreign to apostolic times, or from the idio- 
syncrasy of a writer or writers who did not possess the 
mental opulence which is satisfied with fewer compound 
terms. The quality.as well as the quantity of words 
should be considered. If it be, no proper analogy can 
annul the force of the argument, however it may weaken 
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it. Thus the terms translated fables and genealogies 
could not have been used by the apostolic writers, be- 
cause the things in which they originated, or to which 
they apply, had no existence then. The Gnostic move- 
ments of the second century explain their use. The 
same remark applies to the terms rendered vain jangling, 
vain talkers, strifes of words (logomachies), to strive about 
words, vain babblings, questions, to which a new subject 
gave rise. 

11. The language and general structure of periods 
are different from the apostle’s. The diction, intersected 
with new words, is plainer; the construction of periods 
less involved and parenthetic. The terms are often 
general and vague in import, derived from the ethical 
rather than the emotional and intellectual side of the 
mind; and the sentences are shorter, though less closely 
related to one another. With all this distinction, apo- 
logists find it easy to ascribe the authorship to Paul; 
and some of their explanations have a degree of plausi- 
bility. 

It must be conceded that the language of the apostle 
may have changed. The spirit of Paul was not stereo- 
typed; and the development of new ideas must have 
created new expressions. Such a man should not be 
confined to a set of words. It is unreasonable to look 
for uniform phraseology. Yet the treatment of the 
various topics that came under review during his public 
life, or at least during the ten years and upwards that 
intervened between the Thessalonian and Philippian 
epistles, the method he follows, the vocabulary he em- 
ploys, have a definite type and impress. His letters 
to the churches, with all their individual differences, 
proceed from the same stock of ideas, and bear the 
same form. His language did not alter essentially 
during his public life, as far as appears in his genuine 
epistles. 

A variety of considerations are advanced to account 
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for the change. Difference of design leading to the 
discussion of different topics, difference of the parties 
addressed, of the relations sustained by the writer to 
those parties, and the general circumstances, objective 
and subjective affecting both at the time of writing. 
But all this applies to the authentic epistles, which re- 
tain yet their substantial identity of language. Neither 
will age explain the change, for then Paul must have 
speedily altered; and it is not the custom of old age to 
create a new stock of words. ‘The difference between 
letters to churches and to private individuals has been 
frequently adduced as an explanation. The tone of 
private and public epistles is certainly different. But 
these letters present phenomena as striking as those in 
epistles to churches. A writer repeats what has been said 
to churches. Surely that fact neutralises the alleged 
explanation. And is the difference of persons addressed 
sufficient to account for a different structure of periods? 
When it is suggested, that it is natural for an instructor 
writing to his pupils to make compendious references to 
truths well known; to urge, repeat, expand, what has been 
the spiritual food of his life; to rest on former conclusions 
and state great facts in concentrated antithesis, the reply 
is easy. The writer does not urge, repeat, and expand 
the doctrine of justification by faith in opposition to 
works. He relies indeed on sound doctrine, falls back 
upon the faith or wholesome words ; but as he was writing 
to pupils placed in novel circumstances because they had 
to deal with serious errors in doctrine, it would have 
been natural to point out the best method of meeting 
and refuting such errors. Instead of laying down some 
general principles for the guidance of Timothy and Titus 
in settling the churches and preventing the spread of 
dangerous sentiments within them, the writer is con- 
tented with vague and general assertions about remem- 
bering and holding fast the form of sound words. He 
opposes an orthodox creed to heresy, without explaining 
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what that creed is. The letters are practical not doc- 
trinal; though a leading object in writing them was to 
oppose false doctrine. If it be said that Timothy and 
Titus did not need doctrinal instruction; we reply that 
they had less need of various exhortations in the epistles 
relating to their own conduct. ‘ Drink no longer water, 
but use a little wine.’ ‘ Keep thyself pure.’ ‘Take heed 
unto thyself.’ ‘In all things shewing thyself a pattern 
of good works.’ ‘ Let no man despise thee.’ 

If it be said that the pastoral epistles were auto- 
graphic, while the others (except those to the Galatians 
and Philemon) were dictated, and the apostle’s difficulty 
in writing himself led to greater conciseness and ab- 
ruptness of style, the explanation is unfortunate, because 
the language of these epistles is generally superior to 
Paul’s in clearness and ease. The assumption of auto- 
graphy favours the spuriousness of the letters. 

The change of style is too great to comport with iden- 
tity of authorship. Imitations of phrases and terms 
occurring in Paul’s authentic epistles, are obvious; their 
inferiority and feebleness show dependence; while the 
new constructions and words betray a writer treating of 
new circumstances and giving expression to new ideas, 
yet all the while personating the apostle. The alteration 
is palpable, though the author throws himself back into 
the situation of Paul the prisoner as much as he can, 
and often succeeds in doing so. 

We cannot attach great weight to the argument that 
brings up want of logical connection in these epistles, 
digression, departure from the leading object, and im- 
perfect transitions from one thing to another, though 
such phenomena do occur, because they are not alto- 
gether foreign to the apostle’s authentic epistles; and 
the aged prisoner in critical circumstances was not in a 
mood to attend to his periods or style. A professor 
seated in his library, with critical eye and tact, will find 
much that does not square with logic or good construc- 
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tion of sentences. But the test is not wholly fair ; and 
we cannot but feel that the microscopic genius of De 
Wette has been too severe, requiring more from the 
writer with the waning energy of a closing life than is 
just. But after many concessions, the reader must feel 
sudden springs from one thing to another, as at 2 Tim. 
i. 14; Titus ii. 8; awkward beginnings of sentences, 
1 Tim. iii. 16; want of logical connection, though the 
inferential particle therefore is employed (1 Tim. ii. 1); 
‘neorrect connection of ideas (1 Tim. vi. 10); love of 
money, which some coveting ;: phrases obscurely vague, as 
‘the commandment’ in 1 Tim. vi. 14; and the lame 
construction in 2 Tim. iv. 1, where we must supply the 
verb again in a somewhat different sense: ‘T testify 
before God and the Lord Jesus Christ, who shall judge 
the quick and the dead, and (call to witness) his appear- 
ing and his kingdom.’ The construction, style, vigour, 
fitness of expression, are undoubtedly inferior to Paul’s; 
and cannot, we think, without detriment to his intellect, 
be ascribed to him, however enfeebled he may have been 
in body by the life of suffering he had led. 

12. The false teachers spoken of in these epistles 
betray a post-apostolic time. It is unnecessary to show 
that the pastoral epistles do not speak of three or four 
sects of errorists but of one. If any doubt the fact of 
their belonging to one party, we refer him to Mangold 
for proof? But what is the sect pointed at? Who are 
the heretics opposed? The answer is difficult. Four 
opinions are entertained respecting them. 

(a). Some think that they were Christianised cabba- 
lists, a view maintained by Baumgarten. 

(b). Others, as Calov and Wiesinger, believe that 
they were Pharisaic Judaists. 

(c). Michaelis thinks that they were Essenes, an 
opinion strongly advocated by Mangold. 


1 pidtapyupia He Opeyopmevot. 
2 Die Irrlehrer der Pastoralbriefe, 1856. 
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(d). Others think that they were Gnostics. Ham- 
mond and Mosheim formerly, Baur more recently, have 
supported this view, which is the most general and pro- 
bable one. But there is room for much diversity of 
opinion within its limits. The errors combated may 
be the seeds of Gnosticism, its incipient outlines and 
features ; or they may be Gnosticism proper. In the 
former case the authenticity of the epistles is conserved ; 
in the latter it is necessarily abandoned. Thus Reuss 
believes that the errorists were forerunners of the Gnos- 
tics proper, forming a necessary link between apostolic 
Christianity and Gnosticism, and belonging to the last 
decade of Paul’s life; while Baur supposes that Mar- 
cionite Gnosticism is combated, reducing the date of the 
epistles to the middle of the second century or later. 
It is nearly impossible to examine the question without 
a bias for or against the epistles’ authenticity. In dis- 
cussing it, we remark— 

First. That the heretics are pointed at indefinitely as 
some (1 Tim. 1. 3, 6,19; iv.1; v.15, 24; vi. 21), many 
(Titus i. 10), gainsayers (Titusi. 9). In 2 Tim. ii. 17 
two are named, Hymeneus and Philetus. 

Secondly. In speaking of them the writer fluctuates 
between the present and future. In 1 Tim. i. 6 they 
are supposed to exist already; while in iv. 1 it is im- 
plied that they are future. In 2 Tim. iu. 1 they are 
referred to as future; whereas in iil. 5, &c., they are 
considered to be present. In the allusions to them, 
present and future run into one another. 

Thirdly. They are judaising (1 Tim. i. 7; Titus i. 
10, 14; 2 Tim. iv. 4), and also anti-judaising (1 Tim. 
iv. 3; 2 Tim. ii. 18). It is superfluous to observe that 
these heretics are very different from the judaisers 
combated by Paul in his epistles to the Galatians and 
Romans. Their legality was of another kind. 

Fourthly. They were Christian Gnostics, whose pre- 
vailing characteristic cannot have been anti-jewish, but 
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rather the reverse. Gnostic series of aeons are denoted 
by the word genealogies (1 Tim. i. 4), as Tertullian and 
Irenaeus long ago perceived. They forbad marriage 
and the eating of flesh, not as if they were Jewish as- 
cetics, Essenes or Therapeutae, but rather as anti-jewish 
Gnostics, who had an aversion to the creatures of God 
(iv. 3,4). They were addicted to a certain gnosis (vl. 
20). They asserted that the resurrection was spiritual, 
and so denied the resurrection of the body (2 Tim. ii. 18). 
as well as the universality of the divine purpose of sal- 
vation, which they probably restricted to one class, the 
pneumatic Christians (1 Tim. ii. 4; Titus 1. 11); and 
rejected the humanity of Christ (1 Tim. ii. 5) according 
to their docetic views. Consistently with their disavowal 
of marriage, they were averse to women’s bearing of 
children (1 Tim. ii. 15), so that they looked upon matter 
as essentially evil. 

Fifthly. Gnosticism, as here spoken of, seems to have 
been beyond its incipient state. The germs of the 
heresy were in the apostolic period. It existed in em- 
bryo then. Here it is in a state of historical develop- 
ment. When Timothy is exhorted to avoid ‘ oppositions 
of science falsely so called,’ and Titus is to reject an 
‘heretic,’ the gnosis or science, and the heresy, had 
assumed a definite shape. The appellation gnosis was 
then a current one, denoting a peculiar doctrinal ten- 
dency. Prohibition of marriage, abstinence from flesh, 
and denial of the resurrection of the body, are definite, 
pointing to a later phase of Gnosticism ; for we know 
that Saturninus and Marcion abstained from marriage 
and flesh. As far therefore as we can see, the here- 
tical Gnostics combated had unfolded their views with a 
degree of distinctness that implies progress, so that they 
could not belong to the lifetime of the apostle Paul, nor 
to the first century. Incipient Gnosticism fails to satisfy 
the conditions of the case. How far they should be put 
in the second is uncertain. Baur supposes that Marcion 
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and his adherents are referred to, and dates the epistles 
after the middle of the second century. To show this 
he appeals to 1 Tim. i. 7, 8; Titus iii. 9; 1 Tim. iv. 3, 
taken along with Titus i. 14, and 1 Tim. vi. 20; 1 Tim. 
ii. 16. The first two passages do not imply that the 
heretics were opponents of the law but rather the re- 
verse, and so disagree with Marcion’s sentiments. As 
to 1 Tim. iv. 3, and Titus i. 14, they certainly imply a 
dualist view of the world on the part of the errorists; 
but that was not peculiar to Marcionite Gnosticism. The 
expression in 1 Tim. vi. 20, antitheses of gnosis, agrees 
remarkably with Marcion’s view, for he set the law and 
the gospel opposite one another in a work so called ;! 
but probably the word translated oppositions means 
dogmas opposed to sound doctrine, not antitheses in the 
specifically Marcionite sense. In 1 Tim. iii. 16, Baur 
thinks that the propositions are so arranged as that the 
one is Gnostic, the next anti-gnostic, every second one 
of the six being anti-gnostic, which is more ingenious 
than natural. His strongest argument is drawn from 
a passage of Hegesippus, given by Eusebius, which we 
have already noticed. 

On the whole, we hesitate to adopt the Baurian 
hypothesis as too definite,.and involving too late a 
date. It certainly gives a precision to the question, 
taking it apparently from subjective to objective ground, 
and establishing a distinct purpose on the part of the 
writer. Were the unknown author a Pauline Christian 
at Rome, having a conciliatory motive so that he does 
not censure Petrine Christianity, and an opponent of 
Marcion’s Gnosticism, the origin of the epistles becomes 
pretty clear. But the evidence by which the critic ar- 
rives at his conclusion is not convincing. His attempt 
to get to the positive is praiseworthy; we cannot adopt 


1 Hahn has collected all the fragments of Marcion’s lost work Anti- 
theses. Koenigsberg, 8vo, 1823. 
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the result. The epistles point to a time prior to A.D. 
150, probably to a.p. 120. The vague way in which 
the writer alludes to the heretics, his speaking of them 
as present, and again as past, the want of clearness and 
colour in his references, arise from the partially deve- 
loped-state of their opinions and from his personification 
of Paul who could not describe future heretics in un- 
mistakable features. In one place where the language 
+s most distinct, the spirit of prophecy is said to speak 
expressly, not the prophetic spirit of Paul, though he 
had the gift himself, which shows he was not the writer. 
He would not appeal to the spirit of prophecy outside 
himself. 

13. If it be asked whether the three epistles pro- 
ceeded from one author or more, the answer must be in 
favour of one, though there is a perceptible distinction 
between them. The first epistle to Timothy is inferior 
in composition and style to the other two. It has there- 
fore been more attacked than they, after Schleiermacher 
judged it so unfavourably. It is certainly more ob- 
noxious to criticism. But Schleiermacher went too far 
in maintaining that it was compiled out of the second 
to Timothy and that to Titus. It is enough to assume, 
that being composed after the others, the author some- 
times repeated himself. Having already treated of the 
false teachers twice, he could hardly avoid expressing 
the same ideas, and using the same or like words. But 
the desire of variety, and the part he performed, caused 
him embarrassment. The fact that he had to handle an 
old theme, combined with that of his imitating one so 
highly gifted as the apostle, made the last essay inferior 
to its predecessors. Had he been free to write as he 
could have wished, independently and copiously, he might 
have produced a better epistle. 

The second epistle to Timothy is tolerably well written, 
and breathes an apostolic spirit, so much so that its 
authenticity was held by Schleiermacher. Some who do 
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not support the authenticity of the whole, attribute parts 
of it to the apostle, either chap. iv. 9-22, with Weisse; or 
1. 1, 2, 15-18; iv. 9-18, with Hausrath. 

That to Titus is also suitable in part to the circum- 
stances supposed, and written with some ability, though 
not equal to the second to Timothy. While Schleier- 
macher believed in its authenticity, some, loath to give 
it up entirely, have perceived an authentic nucleus in iii. 
1215. 

The similarity of the three is too great, and the cir- 
cumstances implied in them too late, to allow of the 
authenticity of one, or of one and portions of two, at the 
expense of the others. The three must be classed to- 
gether. Eichhorn carried out Schleiermacher’s critical 
process to its legitimate result, in denying the authen- 
ticity of all. 

It has been already stated that the first epistle to 
Timothy was written the last of the three. With this 
agrees the fact of Hymeneus’s mention in the second 
epistle as an errorist, without any special censure; while 
in the first he had been ‘delivered to Satan.’ Assuming 
the identity of Alexander the coppersmith in 2 Tim. 
iv. 14, and the Alexander of 1 Tim. i. 20, we also see 
that in the latter epistle (not the former), he had been 
visited with the severest punishment the apostle could 
inflict, i.e. he had been solemnly excommunicated. The 
chronological order of the epistles is Titus, second 
Timothy, first Timothy. The intervals of time between 
them cannot be filled up. But the matter is of no im- 
portance, since theyare brief. The close of the second 
epistle to Timothy shows that the writer intended it 
to be the last, as he speaks of his approaching death in 
touching terms. Hence the so called first epistle must 
have arisen from an after-thought, the author resuming 
his pen to address Timothy again in Paul’s name. 

We are contented to rest in the result, that the author 
was a Pauline Christian who lived probably at Rome in 
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the first part of the second century, and wished to speak 
against the Gnostic views of that time from a practical, 
more than a theoretical point of view. Like many others 
of his day, he chose the name of an apostle to give cur- 
rency to his sentiments. Being impressed with the idea 
that a united church with sound doctrine was the best 
safeguard against heresy, he chose Timothy and Titus 
as the superintendents of churches, to whom Paul might 
address directions about ecclesiastical organisation and 
heretical views. In all this there was no dishonesty, be- 
cause the intention was good. The device was a harmless 
one. Though it misled many, the object of the author 
was gained. The age was very far from being able to 
estimate evidence. The orthodox Church was not criti- 
cal, neither was it averse to receive publications favour- 
able to itself. Heretics were more critical, though liable 
to caprice. The epistles must have commended them- 
selves immediately as Paul’s; for though he was long 
dead, the writings afterwards pronounced canonical were 
not yet separated from the uncanonical, and compara- 
tively few knew of the existence of a fresh work for 
several years. Besides, they present a form of Paulinism, 
though a later one. If it be parallel to the characteristic 
tendency of the fourth gospel, the first readers lived in 
the same atmosphere, and were therefore less liable to 
perceive the departure of it from Paul’s own doctrines. 
The doctrinal system of the epistles differs both from 
genuine Paulinism and from the Johannine type; but 
it is nearer the latter than the former. Christianity in 
conflict with persecutions and heretics is the power which 
obtains the victory over the world—the absolute and only 
truth, in whose maintenance all proper means should 
be applied—such is the common ground of the pastoral 
letters and fourth gospel. But the former want the 
mystic element of the latter. They have not its peculiar 
Gnosticism, being practical not theoretical. A develop- 
ment of Paulinism, not the final one of the gospel, they 
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reflect Hellenic culture feebly, and lack an Alexandrian 
philosophy. 

The supposititious character of the pastoral epistles is 
held by critics not belonging to the Tiibingen school, 
as well as by that school generally. Not only De Wette, 
but Ewald, Mangold, and Meyer, favour it. Holtzmann 
himself leans to it. The authenticity has found recent 
defenders in Lange, Otto, and Laurent, especially the 
second; yet their advocacy will not expedite a settle- 
ment of the question on the conservative side. The 
stream of criticism has set in too strongly against them 
to be successfully resisted. When moderate theologians 
like Usteri, Liicke, Neander, Bleek, and Rudow give 
up the authenticity of the first epistle to Timothy, the 
other two letters cannot be saved from their companions’ 
fate, with any logical consistency. The question is sim- 
ply a critical, not a theological one. Paul’s glory is 
not lessened by its settlement either way. It appears 
to us, that his reputation is enhanced by attributing the 
pastoral epistles to a later disciple. 


COMMENTARIES. 


The best commentaries are those of De Wette, 1847; 
Huther, 1859; Wiesinger, 1850; Mack, 1841; Ellicott, 
1861. 


THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 
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CONTENTS. 


Tus Book may be divided into two parts, viz. i.—xii., and 
xiil.-xxvili. The former represents Peter as the promi- 
nent apostle; the latter, Paul. It commences with the 
ascension of Christ, and is not so much a continuation 
as an amplified edition of Luke xxiv. 50-53. The 
narrative of the gospel is not properly continued till 
Acts i. 15. In writing a second book, the evangelist 
repeats and enlarges a few particulars given at the end 
of the first. His description of the circumstances at- 
tending the ascension differs materially from the former 
one. According to the gospel, the time of that event 
was the day of the resurrection; according to the Acts, 
the fortieth day after. According to the former, it took 
place at Bethany; according to the latter, from the 
Mount of Olives. The words also spoken by Jesus are 
not the same; nor were they uttered at the same place, 
for the gospel represents them as spoken at Jerusalem ; 
the Acts, on the Mount of Olives. 

After the ascension, the apostles returned to Jerusa- 
lem, and continued along with the disciples in prayer. 
On Peter’s proposal to fill up Judas’s place in the 
apostolic college, the lot fell upon Matthias. 

The 2nd chapter describes the outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit on the disciples and its effect, with the dis- 
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course of Peter, which was the means of converting 
three thousand souls (11. 1-41). That the writer means 
to express the fact, that the people on whom the Holy 
Ghost fell, were suddenly and miraculously endowed 
with the gift of speaking languages which they had not 
learned, appears plain from his words. The expres- 
sion, ‘ to speak with other tongues,’ equivalent to Mark’s 
‘to speak with new tongues’ (xvi. 17), is contrasted 
with ‘in our own tongue, wherein we were born,’ i.e. our 
mother-speech. It is true that the evidence for foreign 
languages being really spoken is contained entirely in 
the verses relating to the conflux of foreigners, and 
their remarks on what they heard; but the writer evi- 
dently adopted the opinion expressed by the foreigners, 
as Kenrick admits. The chapter closes with a descrip- 
tion of the life of the primitive believers. Having a 
community of goods, the needs of all were supplied (ii. ). 

The first persecution, which fell on the two heads of 
the new church, was occasioned by the cure of a lame 
man by Peter at the gate of the temple. The people 
ran together to Peter and John, greatly wondering, and 
were addressed by the former in bold language. But 
the priests and Sadducees came upon them, and put them 
in prison. The next day they were examined before 
the Sanhedrim, whose sentence was, that they should be 
be forbidden to speak thereafter in the name of Jesus. 
Having been dismissed, they went to their friends, whose 
prayer on the occasion is given (ill. iv. ). 

The account of the sudden deaths of Ananias and 
Sapphira represents them as punishments supernaturally 
inflicted by Peter, and cannot be explained on other 
principles. The miraculous power put forth by the apos- 
tles is said to have led to another persecution. They 
were imprisoned by the Jews, but supernaturally set free 
during the night by an angel. In the morning, being 
taken before the Sanhedrim, and having answered as 
before, they were dismissed, agreeably to the counsel of 
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Gamaliel, after they had been chastised and forbidden to 
teach in the name of Jesus (v.). . 

The 6th chapter describes the election of seven dea- 
cons, whose office was to relieve the apostles by attending 
to the pecuniary affairs of the Church; and the perse- 
cution of Stephen, one of the number, who preached 
with great power, and did many miracles. Having been 
brought before the Jewish council, this zealous convert 
made his defence, and was stoned. 

The charge against him is alleged to be blasphemy 
against God and the law of Moses, though the witnesses 
that said so are styled false witnesses. It is plain that 
he had expressed himself in a way that appeared irreli- 
gious to the zealous Jews respecting the temple-worship 
and the law, by announcing the approaching downfall of 
Mosaism, occasioned by the religion of Jesus of Naza- 
reth. He had stated the essential opposition between 
Judaism and Christianity, though the form which that 
opposition took in his mind and speech does not appear 
very clearly from the latter. The discourse has two pa- 
rallel sides, an enumeration of the benefits which God 
had conferred on the people from the earliest time, and 
the conduct of the people toward God. The relation of 
the Jewish nation to Jehovah is its leading idea. Hence 
it takes a historical course, consisting of two parts, one 
embracing the period from Abraham to Moses, the other 
from Moses till that of David and Solomon. But how 
was this general point of view related to Stephen’s own 
cause? He was accused of speaking disrespectfully of 
divine institutions; how does the historical summary of 
the Jewish nation meet that accusation? In showing 
that his enemies resisted the will of God by their obsti- 
nate attachment to outward forms. The people were 
from the beginning unable to understand the divine 
procedure, because they rejected Moses and fell away 
into ‘idolatry. The ceremonial and sensuous element 
prevailed over their minds. It continued to do so 
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with respect to Solomon’s temple, for they clung to such 
service with an obstinacy that prevented them from per- 
ceiving the spiritual nature of Jehovah’s worship. Thus 
the Jews are charged by Stephen with resistance to 
religion properly so called. His defence is a counter 
accusation. While they blamed him for hinting that the 
theocracy would be abolished in Christ, and the temple- 
service cease, he shows even from the Old Testament 
their ingratitude to God, and inability to apprehend the 
spiritual nature of religion, by a stiff-necked adherence 
to ceremonial institutions. He justifies the new religion 
in opposition to the old by the Scriptures themselves, 
and virtually admits the charge brought against him of 
irreligiousness in hinting at the abolition of the Jewish 
economy (vi. vi. ).’ 

The death of Stephen was the commencement of a 
general and violent persecution of the church at Jeru- 
salem, whose members were all driven from the city, 
except the apostles. By this means Christianity was 
carried into Samaria, where Philip preached Christ to 
the people, and wrought miracles among them. Even 
Simon the sorcerer believed and was baptized. Peter 
and John, whom the apostles at Jerusalem sent to Sa- 
maria, imparted the Holy Spirit to the new converts by 
the imposition of hands. This leads to Peter’s coming 
in contact with Simon, whose corrupt disposition he 
denounces. Philip seems to have returned with the 
apostles to Jerusalem, whence on the way to Gaza he 
joined an Ethiopian eunuch, and converted him to Chris- 
tianity. One conspicuous effect of Stephen’s martyrdom 
was the conversion of Paul, described in the 9th chapter, 
which took place suddenly, as he was on his way to 
Damascus. Smitten with blindness, his companions led 
him by the hand into Damascus, where Ananias, guided 
by a vision, restored his sight, and imparted to him the 


1 See Baur’s Paulus, pp. 41-59. 
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fulness of the Holy Spirit. Having remained some days 
with the disciples, he preached in the synagogues with 
power. But after a considerable time he was compelled 
to fly, in consequence of a plot to slay him. Coming 
to Jerusalem, he was at first avoided by the Christians 
there, till Barnabas introduced him to the apostles, to 
whom he became a powerful auxiliary in proclaiming 
the name of Jesus. Here, however, a new conspiracy 
to take away his life induced the brethren to send him 
to Caesarea and Tarsus (viii.—ix. 1-31). 

This is followed by an account of Peter’s journey to 
visit the saints at Lydda, where he healed Eneas, who 
had been lame for eight years; and recalled Tabitha to 
life in Joppa (ix. 32-43). 

Peter’s converting and baptizing Cornelius represents 
him as the first apostle who introduced Gentiles into 
the Christian Church (x. 1—xi. 18). 

Saul had vanished from the history at ix. 30, but re- 
appears in xi. 19-30, a paragraph relating to the inha- 
bitants of Antioch who received the gospel. Barnabas 
having been sent from Jerusalem to Antioch, brought 
Saul from Tarsus to that place, where the two spent a 
year in evangelising the people. A famine in Judea led 
them to undertake a journey to Jerusalem with a con- 
tribution for the poor brethren. 

xii. 1-24, relating to the persecution of the Christians 
at Jerusalem, the capture and miraculous deliverance of 
Peter and Agrippa’s death, serves as an introduction to 
the more extended account of Paul which follows. The 
two delegates returned to Antioch, taking John Mark 
with them, whence they set forth on their first mis- 
sionary journey. In Cyprus, Saul encountered Elymas 
a Jewish sorcerer, whom he smote with blindness. On 
this occasion the proconsul Sergius Paulus believed. 
The writer now calls the apostle Paul, for the first 
time, supposing perhaps, that the name was changed in 
honour of one who was the most distinguished of his 
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early converts. Leaving Cyprus, Paul and his compa- 
nions came to Perga and thence to Antioch in Pisidia, 
where he presented himself in the synagogue and ad- 
dressed the Jews in a speech which began with the his- 
tory of the people in Egypt, and coming down to David 
announced Jesus as a Saviour, attested as such by his 
death that took place agreeably to prophecy, and by his 
resurrection. But on the next sabbath when the gospel 
was preached, the Jews violently opposed, and contra- 
dicted the evangelical message, on which account the 
speakers turned to the more docile Gentiles. Perse- 
cuted by the Jews, Paul and Barnabas left Antioch and 
came to Iconium, where they preached with success till 
forced to fly to Lystra and Derbe. At the former place, 
Paul healed a cripple, in consequence of which the in- 
habitants took him and Barnabas for Hermes and Zeus, 
and had almost offered sacrifice to them. Jewish emis- 
saries from Antioch and Iconium persuaded the people 
that the apostle was an enemy to religion, so that he 
was stoned, and soon left Lystra for Derbe, whence 
he returned to the place he set out from, by Lystra, 
Iconium, Antioch, Pamphylia, Perga, and Attalia (xii. 
‘iv. ). 
The 15th chapter relates that while Paul and Barnabas 
abode at Antioch after their first missionary tour, a dis- 
pute arose about the obligation of the Gentile converts 
to observe circumcision and the law of Moses. To settle 
the matter, the two, with some others, were sent to 
Jerusalem, where, in an assembly of the apostles and 
elders in which Peter and James spoke, it was resolved 
that the Jewish-christians only should conform to the 
law; but that the Gentile converts should be absolved 
from it, with the exception of abstinence from food 
offered to idols, blood, things suffocated, and fornica- 
tion. An epistle to this effect was brought back, which 
rejoiced the church at Antioch. 

Some time after, the apostle of the Gentiles under- 
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took a second missionary journey, not with Barnabas, 
for they separated on account of Mark, but with Silas. 
On this occasion he went through Syria, Cilicia, and 
Lycaonia, circumcising Timothy in the last-mentioned 
place, and publishing the J erusalem decrees. Tra- 
versing Phrygia and Galatia, and forbidden by the Holy 
Spirit to preach in proconsular Asia, they came through 
Mysia to Troas, where Paul had a night-vision inviting 
him to Macedonia. Accordingly he sailed for Mace- 
donia, and stopped at Philippi. Here, as Paul and his 
friends were going to the place of prayer they met 
Lydia, a damsel possessing powers of divination, from 
whom the apostle expelled the demon. Enraged at the 
loss of their income through her, the masters of this slave 
took Paul and Silas before the praetors, who had them 
scourged and imprisoned. But at midnight, when the two 
captives had prayed and sung praises, there was an earth- 
quake that opened all the prison doors and released the 
inmates from their fetters; which occurrence, united to 
the conduct and words of the apostles, made so great an 
impression on the gaoler, that he took them into his 
house and entertained them, becoming a believer and 
receiving baptism with his household. Next morning 
the praetors told them that they might leave the prison. 
But Paul, appealing to his privilege of Roman citizen- 
ship, would not accept the offer till the magistrates 
themselves conducted them forth and so publicly ac- 
knowledged that they had acted unjustly (xv. 36—xvi. ). 

Leaving Philippi, the brethren came to Thessalonica, 
where the unbelieving Jews, as usual, stirred up an 
opposition, which led to their speedy departure from 
the place, following them even to Berea, where a good 
reception had been given to their message. After this, 
Paul appears at Athens alone, and delivers a speech 
on Mars’ hill, showing considerable dialectic skill and 
reflection. Christianity is contrasted with polytheistic 
heathenism ; but the doctrine of the resurrection, to which 
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the speaker soon brings his hearers, proves an effectual 
stumbling-block to their minds, as might have been fore- 
seen, and the discourse is broken off (xvii.). 

From Athens, Paul came to Corinth, where he found 
Aquila and his wife, whom he seems to have converted 
to Christianity. Here he met with violent opposition 
from the Jews, who raised a tumult and charged him 
before the proconsul Gallio with teaching that Jesus 
was the Messiah. The governor prudently declined to 
interfere in religious disputes. After staying a year 
and a half at least in Corinth, Paul sailed to Syria 
along with Priscilla and Aquila; first shaving his head 
in Cenchrea, as he had a vow resting upon him. He 
made but a brief stay in Ephesus, landed at Caesarea, 
went up to Jerusalem to be present at one of the feasts, 
and returned thence to Antioch (xviii. 1-22). 

The time now spent in Antioch was probably short. 
The apostle departing on his third missionary tour, went 
over Galatia and Phrygia, strengthening the minds of 
the disciples in the new religion (xvii. 23). 

As an introduction to the account of Paul’s visit to 
Ephesus at this time, we have a notice of Apollos an 
Alexandrian Jew, who was instructed more accurately 
in Christianity by Aquila and Priscilla, and passed over 
to Corinth where he co-operated with the Christians in 
promulgating and defending the truth. After he had 
left Ephesus, Paul arrived there, and found certain 
disciples of John the Baptist whom he taught and had 
rebaptized, communicating to them at the same time 
the miraculous gifts of the Holy Spirit, by which they 
spoke new languages and prophesied. Here the apostle 
preached with much success, extending his efforts to 
the province itself. For about three years he laboured 
in the capital or surrounding parts, and performed un- 
common miracles; sweat-cloths and aprons which had 
touched his body being supposed to have healing effi- 
cacy. Certain Jewish exorcists were defeated in their 
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attempt to imitate the apostle ; since the evil spirit whom 
they tried to expel urged the possessed man to leap on 
and overpower them. In consequence of this event 
many believed; those who practised magic arts burned 
the books containing their mysteries—books worth the 
very large sum of fifty thousand drachmae. About the 
time of Paul’s intended departure, Demetrius excited a 
tumult; the mob seized two of the apostle’s companions 
and rushed to the theatre; but the city-recorder suc- 
ceeded in quelling the uproar, and dispersing the multi- 
tude (xvii. 24—xix.). 

Leaving Ephesus, Paul proceeded to carry out his 
previous design of visiting Jerusalem, after passing 
through Macedonia and Achaia. Accordingly he came 
to Greece, and abode there three months. To avoid 
an ambuscade of the Jews, he took the circuitous route 
through Macedonia to Asia Minor. Sailing from Phi- 
lippi he came to Troas, where he preached on the first 
day of the week, and restored to life a young man who 
had fallen down from an upper window. From Troas, 
Paul and his friends came to Assos, Samos, and Miletus. 
From Miletus he sent for the Ephesian elders and ad- 
dressed them in touching words, reminding them of his 
fidelity in the ministerial office and his conduct among 
them. ‘Telling them that they and he were about to be 
separated for ever, he charged them to watch carefully 
over the flock, soon to be exposed to many dangers. 
The chapter concludes with a notice of his prayer, and 
re-embarkation (xx.). 

Continuing the voyage to Tyre, the apostle and his 
companions proceeded thence to Ptolemais, Caesarea, 
and Jerusalem. In the metropolis of Judea the elders 
of the church advised him to join four men who had 
undertaken a vow, in the same course of public conse- 
cration ; that the people might see he still adhered to 
the Jewish law. But when the seven days were on the 
eve of completion, the apostle was seized by the Jews 
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and dragged from the temple. In the act of their beat- 
ing him the Roman commander had time to rescue him 
from their hands. Having got permission from the chief 
captain to address the people from the stairs leading up 
to the castle, he spoke in Hebrew, narrating his Jewish 
education and early zeal for the law, his conversion, and 
how he subsequently worshipped in the temple. When 
he came to mention his mission to the heathen, they 
would listen no longer. The chiliarch, thinking him 
euilty of some flagrant offence, determined to extort a 
confession from him by scourging, but desisted on hear- 
ing that the prisoner was a Roman citizen. After he 
had been kept in chains during the night, he was sent 
for examination to the Sanhedrim, and made his defence 
before them. But he was interrupted at the commence- 
ment of it, by the high priest Ananias. To secure the 
voice of the majority he resorted to an artifice, by which 
he gained the favour of the Pharisees. After this there 
was a conspiracy of the Jews to slay him, which was 
disclosed to the Roman commander by a relation of the 
apostle’s, and therefore he was sent to Caesarea under 
the protection of a military guard by night, with a letter 
to Felix the governor. Here the apostle was arraigned 
and made his defence (xxi.—xxiv. 23). 

Some days after, he preached before Felix and Dru- 
silla, but was still kept a prisoner till the procurator 
was superseded in office by Festus, who refused to send 
Paul to Jerusalem. Hence the Jews went down to 
Caesarea to bring their charges against the prisoner, 
which they did accordingly, but were so far defeated in 
their vengeance by Paul’s appeal to Caesar. When Fes- 
tus conferred with Agrippa on the matter, the apostle 
was brought before the latter, and spoke as he had done 
before on the stairs of the castle, dwelling on the wonder- 
ful circumstances of his conversion, his innocence, and 
faithful adherence to the law, so that Agrippa _pro- 
nounced him innocent (xxiv. 24—xxvi.). 
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The 27th and 28th chapters are occupied with the 
apostle’s voyage and journey to Rome, his interviews 
with the Jews there, and captivity. Embarking at 
Caesarea, he and his companions arrived at Myra, in 
the south of Lycia. The incidents of the voyage from 
Myra to Crete are recorded, with the storm that raged 
after they passed cape Matala, which destroyed all 
hope of safety. But the apostle cheered his fellow- 
voyagers with the prospect of deliverance; and though 
shipwrecked on the island of Malta, those on board 
escaped to the shore by swimming or by fragments of 
the vessel. During the winter, they abode in Malta, and 
then prosecuted the journey to Rome, where the history 
terminates abruptly (xxvii. xxviii. ). 


THE TITLE. 


The title! Acts of apostles, or as D. has it, Acting of 
apostles,? is not well selected, and did not proceed from 
the writer himself. The apostles Peter and Paul are 
the only ones prominent in the book, John and James 
being mentioned but incidentally. Hence the title 1s 
too comprehensive. It is also too restricted, because 
individual teachers of Christianity who were not apostles 
are mentioned more or less fully. Thus Stephen is 
introduced in vi. 8—viii. 1. In viii. 5—40, Philip’s pro- 
ceedings are described. In xi. 19-30 others are spoken 
of. Many parts relate to the spread and establishment 
of Christianity, the organisation of churches, &c., having 
no immediate reference to apostles. It is not easy, how- 
ever, to find a pertinent title so short as the usual one. 
The name of Luke as the author does not appear in 
uncial MSS. The later and cursive ones alone have it; 


1 apakeo droorohwyr. 
2 , ’ , M4 tas ~ 
mpatic droordAwy. The common reading is mpagere rév droordhwy, 
contrary to the Vatican MS. which omits the article. The Sinaitic has 
mpaéecc alone. 
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a fact which proves nothing either for or against the 
proper ascription of the work to him. 


CREDIBILITY. 


The general credibility of the Acts can only be de- 
cided by an examination of the contents. Does the 
internal character of the book attest its historic accu- 
racy? It has been thought that the coincidences between 
it and the Pauline epistles prove the credibility of the 
narratives; that there are no real discrepancies, but such 
substantial correspondence as might be expected from 
independent writers, each narrating the same things in 
his own manner and with different objects. Since 
Paley explored this field, many believe that he set the 
whole argument in its clearest light, and vindicated the 
credibility of both, by showing that the writer of the 
history did not copy from the author of the epistles, or 
vice versd, but that the coincidences are undesigned. 
Such evidence, however, has not appeared satisfactory 
to all. We shall examine it under the following heads. 

1. The general conduct and teaching of the apostle 
Paul, as set forth in the work. 

2. Various particulars in the book disagreeing with 
other writings. 

3. The nature and form of the speeches interspersed. 

4, The historical narratives. 

1. The first thing that arrests the reader’s attention 
is the repeated journeys which the apostle made to Jeru- 
salem, some of which are satisfactorily explained, others 
not. Thus in xviii. 21, he would not consent to stay in 
Ephesus, though requested, but hastened to Jerusalem 
to keep the approaching feast. ‘I must by all means 
keep this feast that cometh, at Jerusalem,’ words strong 
enough to show the urgency of the occasion. It is true 
that they are omitted in several MSS., including the 
Sinaitic, but their genuineness is well attested. In xix. 
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21, he came to a determination to go to Jerusalem while 
he was actively employed in Ephesus. In xx. 16, it is 
said that he was reluctant to spend the time in Asia, 
because he hasted, if it were possible, to be at Jerusalem 
on the day of Pentecost. In xxiv. 11,18, he states that 
he went up to the metropolis to worship. It is unlikely 
that the apostle would have abandoned the field of his 
operations at Ephesus or elsewhere, merely for the sake 
of keeping a Jewish festival at Jerusalem; since we 
know from his own epistles that he felt the non-obliga- 
tion of Judaic observances very strongly. A pious Jew 
would have thought it right to do so or even a Judais- 
ing Christian, not the apostle of the Gentiles, with his 
decided anti-judaic tendencies. The way in which he 
acted on many occasions savours of the Jew, not of the 
man who was the great instrument of severing the link 
between Judaism and Christianity. He shaved his head 
at Cenchrea because he had a vow. He underwent a 
process of Nazariteship in the temple, with the view of 
averting the distrust of the J ewish-christians and of 
showing that he observed the law; a step which apologists 
strive in vain to reconcile with his character, and therefore 
excuse as weak and hasty, though originating in a good 
motive. Had it been so, he would soon have perceived 
his error, especially as it led to imprisonment. Yet 
he alludes to it in the discourse before Felix, without 
the slightest misgiving (XXiv. 18). It is true that he 
became as a Jew to the Jews (1 Cor. ix. 20); but that 
expression does not imply that he performed legal duties 
without a pressing necessity, or refrained from acting 
in accordance with his inmost convictions of the law’s 
invalidity. It does not consist with his performing or 
allowing circumcision, as the book of Acts represents 
him, because he himself makes circumcision incom- 
patible with salvation by Christ (Gal. v. 2). Not only 
did he act as a pious Jew; his relations with Jewish- 
christianity were of the friendliest sort. Immediately 
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after his conversion, he joined the disciples at J erusalem, 
speaking boldly in the name of the Lord Jesus. He 
received special commendation from the church of the 
metropolis and their chiefs when he went thither a third 
time. At his fourth visit he saluted the Jerusalemite 
church; and at his fifth he had a friendly reception, 
though prejudices were strong against him. His hostile 
relations towards Jewish-christians are passed over. Ti- 
tus is unmentioned, though the apostle had a violent 
dispute at Jerusalem on his account. In like manner, 
Peter's appearance at Antioch and public rebuke there, 
are unnoticed. It is impossible to suppose that this 
silence is other than intentional. A pious observer of 
the law could not be a strong opponent of Judaising 
practices without obvious inconsistency. 

According to the epistle to the Galatians, the apostle’s 
mission was to the Gentiles from the very beginning (i. 
16). Such is not the portrait given in the Acts, where 
he appears, immediately after his conversion, in the syna- 
gogues at Damascus. Driven thence, he laboured among 
his countrymen in and about Jerusalem. Visions and 
revelations were necessary to turn him away from the 
Jews to the Gentiles, which he did with apparent reluc- 
tance. Even on his extensive missionary tours he re- 
paired to the synagogues, as in Cyprus, in Antioch of 
Pisidia, and Iconium. In Philippi he appeared at a 
Jewish proseucha on the sabbath-day; at Thessalonica 
he discoursed to Jews and proselytes on three successive 
sabbaths; at Berea he went into a synagogue of the 
Jews; at Athens he frequented a similar place. At 
Corinth he spake in the synagogue every sabbath-day ;. 
and after the arrival of Silas and Timothy there, he 
testified strongly ‘to the Jews that Jesus was Christ.’ 
Not till they opposed and blasphemed, did he turn to the 
Gentiles. At his second visit to Ephesus, he went into 
the synagogue as -he had done before, and spake boldly 
there for three months, till obstinate resistance compelled 
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him to find a more suitable place, a private, not a public 
synagogue, where Jews as well as Greeks heard him 
patiently. At Rome he sent for the chief Jews, from 
whom he afterwards turned away saying, Be it known 
unto you that the salvation of God is sent unto the Gen- 
tiles, and that they will hear it” Thus the book sets 
forth a man who systematically went to Jews first, and 
continued to address them till he was forced to seek 
another audience. Instead of being the apostle of the 
Gentiles from the commencement and uniformly, he 
sought his own countrymen first, labouring among them 
til] he could do so no longer, and leaving them with 
reluctance to go to the Gentiles. As the gospel was 
intended for all alike, Jews and Gentiles, the natural 
course would have been to seek an audience in places 
which circumstances indicated as suitable whether among 
Jews or Gentiles. But the Acts make him go first to 
the Jews as a rule; the reverse of what we are warranted 
to infer from his own epistles. 

The force of these remarks is not neutralised by say- 
ing that it would have been very difficult to get access 
to heathens except through the Jewish synagogues, and 
the proselytes there; and that it would not have suited 
his purpose or showed his tact to have gone to the Gen- 
tiles at once and entirely. ‘The revelation of Christ 
within him was one that led to the Gentiles at once; 
and was further sanctioned by the elder apostles. Did 
he not see his special mission at the first? Did he soon 
aban@on the Jerusalem compact, and go to the Jews as 
he had been doing before, according to the story of the 
Acts? Was his mind gradually opened up through the 
experience of outward circumstances till he forsook his 
custom of seeking out the Jews first, and confined his 
labours to the Gentiles? We cannot think so. Neither 
the principle of expediency nor of mental enlargement 
explains his conduct. 

The nature of his teachings corresponds to his con- 
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duct. It is mostly apologetic. Brought into contact with 
the Jews, resisted and persecuted by them, he had to 
defend himself against their accusations and appeal to 
their Scriptures. This is exemplified in the 22nd, 24th, 
and 26th chapters. At Lystra and Athens however, he 
spoke to Gentiles, so that we have the means of com- 
paring his doctrine there with that which his epistles 
set forth. On both occasions the fundamental principles 
of monotheism are inculeated. There is this difference, 
however, that the Athenian discourse refers to the 
Messianic judgment, the certainty of which is said to be 
confirmed by the resurrection of Christ. In neither is 
there anything distinctively Pauline, such as justification 
by faith and redemption by the blood of Jesus. The 
discourse addressed to the Ephesian elders at Miletus is 
chiefly apologetic; the only allusion to the nature of the 
apostolic teaching at Ephesus being in xx. 21, where 
the Pauline idea of the death of Christ is expressed. 
With this exception, nothing distinctively Pauline ap- 
pears in it. The short address to the superstitious 
inhabitants of Lystra is general, and could not be ex- 
pected to contain peculiar Pauline sentiments. At An- 
tioch in Pisidia, the discourse made before the Jews 
presents at the close the Pauline doctrine in a gentler 
form. ‘ Be it known unto you therefore, that through 
this man is preached unto you the forgiveness of sins; 
and by him all that believe are justified from all things, 
from which ye could not be justified by the law of 
Moses’ (xiii. 38, 39). This is the only passage in all 
the speeches put into Paul’s mouth in the Acts, where 
there is a distinct reference to justification by faith. 
Elsewhere the announcement of the resurrection of 
Jesus, and his Messiahship founded upon the Old Testa- 
ment, form the substance of his doctrine. At Thessa- 
lonica he argues that the anointed One must needs 
suffer and rise from the dead, identifying him with Jesus. 
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Before Felix, Festus, and Agrippa, the apostle speaks 
from the same point of view. The Messiahship of Jesus 
is the main topic at issue between him and the Jews. 
The invalidity of the law in respect to justification, and 
the doctrine of justifying faith alone, are hardly alluded 
to, only once certainly ; while repentance, and the doing 
of works meet for repentance (xxvi. 20), which is 
declared to be the sum of his teaching to Jews and 
Gentiles, is rather against that dogma; since the apostle 
himself applies the term to moral improvement, not to 
the mental disposition which Christian faith denotes. 

The centre and substance of the Pauline ministry 
consisted of man’s universal sinfulness, justification by 
faith without works, and the abolition of the law. How 
prominently these appear in the epistles to the Romans 
and Galatians is plain to every reader. None of them 
‘s inculcated in Paul’s discourses to Jews and Gentiles 
recorded in the Acts. One or two passing allusions to 
faith and the law are overridden by the constant atti- 
tude assumed towards the law, which is that of friendly 
recognition, not of opposition. He is a Pharisee, an 
orthodox Jew, intent upon the salvation of hisown coun- — 
trymen in the first place, and careful to keep in abeyance 
the idea of justification by faith alone in opposition to 
the law. In short, the apostle Peter, speaking in the 
Acts, goes as far as Paul. He preaches the forgiveness 
of sins oftener than the latter, calls the law an intolerable 
burden, and states universal salvation by the grace of 
the Lord Jesus Christ (xv.). 

This portrait of the apostle, so unlike that given in 
his own epistles, suggests the idea that the Acts were 
not written by an eye-witness and companion, but by a 
later hand, who had a special motive for the representa- 
tion he gives; for it is impossible to believe that the 
regular prominence of certain features and the conceal- 
ment of others was accidental. 

2, Various particulars in the work corroborate the 
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same conclusion; because they are at variance with the 
epistles. 

The Acts say, that Paul after his conversion remained 
some days in Damascus, and forthwith preached Christ 
in the synagogues there; that when the Jews sought 
to kill him he was sent to Jerusalem, where the disciples 
looked upon him with suspicion till Barnabas convinced 
them of his sincerity; that he resumed his work of 
teaching the Jews, till he was again compelled to flee 
from Jerusalem and return to Tarsus. But in the 
4th chapter of the epistle to the Galatians he himself 
informs us that, immediately after his conversion, he 
went to Arabia, whence he returned to Damascus, and 
after three years went up to Jerusalem. The text of 
the Acts does not admit of the insertion of this Arabian 
journey even in the ‘many days’ of the twenty-third 
verse (chap. ix.), because the days refer, according to 
the context, to Damascus, not to that place and Arabia 
also. Still less does it admit of the visit to Arabia 
being placed before the notice of his active preaching, 
‘and immediately,’ ix. 20; for the direct succession of 
‘and immediately’ after ‘some days in Damascus’ ex- 
cludes a journey to Arabia and stay there from between 
them. What is plainer than the fact, that the historian 
was unaware of any interruption between Paul’s con- 
version and his active preaching in Damascus; or that 
his narrative is inconsistent with it? According to the 
Acts, when Paul came from Damascus to Jerusalem, and 
the disciples there did not believe he was a convert, a 
fact that must have been well known at the metropolis 
if more than three years had elapsed since his conver- 
sion, Barnabas brought him to the apostles, with whom | 
he was associated for a time. This disagrees with the 
epistle to the Galatians, which states that he went to 
Jerusalem to see Peter, and saw none else there except 
James. Paul’s own account excludes John; that of the 
Acts includes him. Trip himself admits that there is an 
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inexactness here.! It is vain to assert that the narrative 
in the Acts confines Paul’s preaching to a small section 
of unbelievers, not the genuine Jews but the Hellenists. 
If he was with tbe apostles, ‘going in and out’ and 
‘speaking boldly in the name of the Lord Jesus,’ he 
could not have been personally unknown to the majority 
of the Christians in Jerusalem; nor does the narrative 
in the Acts restrict his preaching to the Hellenists, 
who are specified solely with a view to show that they 
attempted to apprehend him because they had been 
confounded by his arguments. On the contrary, it is 
stated in xxvi. 20, that he showed to them at Jerusalem 
and throughout all the coasts of Judea, that they should 
repent. How does this language consist with a restricted 
sphere at Jerusalem, excluding Judea? So far from 
sanctioning such subterfuges of exposition, it makes the 
contradiction between the apostle’s own language, that 
he ‘was unknown by face to the churches in Judea,’ 
and the account which the Acts gives of his first visit 
to Jerusalem and association with the apostles, more 
palpably opposite. When Trip says that the language 
of xxvi. 20 refers to the entire ministry of the apostle 
among Jews and Gentiles from his conversion till the 
moment at which the words were spoken, he fails to see 
that the original Greek discountenances the explanation. 
‘IT shewed’ should be in the present-perfect, not a mere 
past tense, to justify the supposition. 

The journey to Jerusalem mentioned in the 2nd 
chapter of Galatians, if it refers to the events recorded 
in the 15th chapter of the Acts, presents various dis- 
agreements with the latter, which discredit its accu- 
racy. And that it does refer to the third visit of the 
Acts when the apostolic council was held, is apparent 
from the impossibility of bringing it into connection 
with the second visit of the Acts (xi. 30), because it 


1 Paulus nach der Apostelgeschichte, p. 70. 
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was fourteen years at least later than the conversion of 
the apostle (Gal. ii. 1), probably sixteen or seventeen; 
whereas the second visit of the Acts took place about 
the time of Herod Agrippa’s death, i.e. a.p. 44, or about 
nine years after the apostle’s conversion. It is also 
certain, that the visit spoken of in Gal. ii. cannot be 
that of Acts xviii., i.e. the fourth of the Acts, because 
the circumstances narrated by Paul himself exclude 
a previous settlement of the questions in dispute. Had 
the apostle’s own principles respecting the admission of 
the Gentiles to the privileges of the gospel and the 
impossibility of justification by the law been formally 
sanctioned by the heads of the Jerusalemite church, 
Peter and James, he could not have gone up to Je- 
rusalem to expound his gospel to the pillars of the 
Church and get their approbation, lest his labours among 
the heathen should prove to be unwarranted. We are 
therefore justified in assuming that the journey to Je- 
rusalem in Gal. i. coincides with that mentioned in the 
15th chapter of the Acts. Ifso, the two do not harmo- 
nise, whatever minor points of similarity they present. 
The story in the Acts says— 

a). That Paul and Barnabas went up as deputies 
from the church at Antioch; the apostle himself, that he 
went by ‘a revelation.’ It is possible to combine the 
two causes by assuming that the apostle had a revelation 
prompting him to go, while he and Barnabas were sent 
by the church—that the external and internal coincided 
in time and purpose; but it is still remarkable that he 
makes no mention of the Judaisers who occasioned the 
appeal to Jerusalem, nor the church’s commission with 
which he was entrusted. If it be said that he had no 
motive for mentioning the external cause of his journey 
when writing to the Galatians, that all his concern was 
a personal one, viz. to defend his preaching of the 
gospel, we answer, that as the official character of the 
mission might have led to the misconception that he 
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acknowledged a relation of dependence on the Jerusalem 
church, an allusion to the Judaisers at Antioch and the 
delegation would have corroborated his statement in 
the Ist chapter of the Galatian epistle, by presenting a 
favourable opportunity for obviating that misconception. 

(b). The book of the Acts speaks of a formal transac- 
tion, a public council held under the presidency of James, 
at which there was discussion, terminating in decrees 
embodied in a particular document, to be communicated 
to the Gentile-christian congregations in the name of 
the metropolitan church by special messengers. 

The Galatian epistle, on the other hand, speaks only 
of Paul having a private conference with the heads of 
the Jerusalem church, who approved of his conduct. 

It does not help to remove the difficulty to suppose, 
with Neander, that the private conference was prepara- 
tory to the public meeting ; since the silence of Paul 
himself respecting the decrees of the assembly remains 
unexplained. Why should he speak of a preparatory 
measure only, omitting the decisive proceedings? It 
has been said, that he alludes to the main point, viz. 
what proved to his Judaising opponents among the 
Galatians, that the leading apostles were on his side 
and approved of his principles; but the formal docu- 
ment would have shown it better. Appeal to decrees, 
the result of speeches delivered openly before the church 
at Jerusalem by Peter and James, would have silenced 
his enemies more effectually. Such appeal would have 
involved no concession; nor would it have interfered 
with his own determination as final, because the two 
coincided. 

Some find a place in the apostle’s statement for a 
public communication of his principles as well as a pri- 
vate one. If that be correct, a step towards harmony 
between the two narratives is gained. ‘And I went up 
by revelation, and communicated unto them that gospel 
which I preach among the Gentiles, but privately to 
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them which were of reputation,’ &c. (Gal. ii. 2). It is 
alleged that the word them refers to the Christians in 
Jerusalem, to whom the apostle explained his gospel in 
public. Such public statement before the church agrees 
with the idea of an assembly described in the Acts. 
Not to insist on the incongruity of putting the public 
explanation before the private conference we observe, 
that the pronoun them alludes to the apostles, and is 
interpreted in the following words, ‘but privately to 
them of reputation.’ The persons first alluded to inde- 
finitely, are immediately characterised as the leading 
apostles. 

(c). The decrees of the council recognised the vali- 
dity of the law for Jewish-christians. How could Paul 
have assented to that without opposition? One who 
affirmed ‘if ye be circumcised, Christ shall profit you 
nothing,’ could not consistently approve of circumcision 
for Christians. 

(d). The epistle to the Galatians says that the only 
thing which the apostles recomended to Paul was, that 
he should remember the poor at Jerusalem. How could 
this be, if he consented to the imposition of prohibitions 
on Gentile-christians from which he declared their de- 
liverance ?—-for he recommends abstinence from meats 
offered to idols only where the conscience of weak 
brethren would be offended by the opposite conduct (l 
Cor. ix.). He says in the Galatian epistle, that the elder 
apostles added nothing to his knowledge; was it no 
addition to his teaching, that he should inculcate on 
Gentile-christians abstinence from things he himself pro- 
nounces indifferent ? 

(e). The story in the Acts represents the church at 
Jerusalem with the primitive apostles at its head as a 
court of appeal, by which disputed questions should be 
settled, and whose decisions Paul himself acknowledged. 
He took charge of the decrees, and gave copies of them 
to the churches he visited. There was much disputation 
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or discussion in the assembly of the apostles and elders 
(Acts xv. 2). Does not this imply a conflict of opinion ? 
Does it not presuppose that Paul and Barnabas were 
on one side with respect to circumcision, and the elder 
apostles on the other? In the Galatian epistle Paul 
occupies no subordinate position and submits to no ex- 
ternal authority. His principles are settled. He sees 
clearly the right of the Gentiles to all the privileges of 
Christianity, and the abrogation of the Mosaic law. He 
could not, therefore, regard the points in dispute as 
debatable. ‘If ye be circumcised,’ he says, ‘ Christ 
shall profit you nothing.’ He did not need to arrive at 
the conviction that the Mosaic law and all its ordinances 
were abolished, as late as fourteen or fifteen years after 
his conversion. According to himself, he went to Jeru- 
salem agreeably to a divine impulse, for the purpose of 
explaining his principles to the apostles there. He re- 
ceived no new light from them. Highly esteemed as 
they were, it made no difference to him. He did not want 
their judicial sentiments, but their unconditional recog- 
nition of his teaching. He even refers to them in de- 
preciatory language, ‘ those who seemed to be somewhat, 
whatsoever they were it maketh no matter to me,’ i.e. 
whatever authority or reputation they had, was to him 
a matter of indifference. ‘The terms are depreciatory 
of the apostles themselves, not of the extravagant claims 
set up for them by the Judaisers. 

(f). The story in the Acts leads us to infer, that amid 
the conflict of opinion the apostles gave way to Paul. 
Peter, James, and John conceded the point about the 
necessity of circumcision for Gentile converts. That 
they did so with some mental reservation, or that they 
yielded to the force of circumstances for the sake of 
peace, appears from the whole spirit of the Jewish-chris- 
tians at Jerusalem, as well as from the subsequent con- 
duct of the apostles themselves. 

The book of the Acts also intimates that Paul made 
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concessions. He consented that the Gentile-christians 
should come under the command of abstinence from 
meats offered to idols, and fornication. Thus the decrees 
of the congress were ‘articles of peace.’ Concessions 
were made on both sides. 

The declarations of Paul himself do not agree with 
this. According to the Galatian epistle, his position was 
one of independence. He yielded nothing. Least of all 
did he yield the point of abstinence from food offered to 
idols and fornication; because in the 8th chapter of the 
first epistle to the Corinthians, he declares the eating or 
non-eating of such food to be a matter of indifference, 
and so releases Christians from the obligation. And 
if fornication be associated with the other points, on 
account of its close connection with idolatry in the eyes 
of the Jews; if it be not introduced as a special moral 
precept but a part of the ancient Jewish opposition to 
everything that seemed to savour of idolatry; does not 
the connection imply at least a natural and facile associ- 
ation between fornication and the things specified beside 
it; with meats offered to idols, for example? Does not 
the juxta-position imply that the things are all put in 
the same category? If Paul yielded the point of ab- 
stinence from food offered to idols, he conceded that of 
fornication at the same time. We know, however, that 
he considered the former a matter of indifference; if 
so, he would give a fair handle to his enemies for attri- 
buting to him the same opinion relative to fornication. 
It is wholly improbable, therefore, that he would have 
consented to the position which the decrees give to 
abstinence from fornication, since the precept is dese- 
crated, to a certain extent, by its collocation. 

The difficulty is not solved by alleging the interval 
of time between the Jerusalem congress and the dates 
of the epistles to the Corinthians and Galatians. It 
has been said that the articles of peace, though useful 
for an emergency, were incapable of effecting or pre- 
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serving a proper union between the Jewish and Gentile- 
christians, and were consequently abandoned by Paul 
in writing to the Corinthians, about ten years after the 
council. This, however, does not touch the point of 
fornication, which is connected with food dedicated to 
idols in the decrees. And how is it that Paul circum- 
cised Timothy a considerable time after he refused to 
circumcise Titus? Did he retrograde in his principles? 
Not according to his own epistles. He knew the gospel 
by an inward revelation from the very first, and did 
not learn to accommodate his teaching or conduct to 
improper prejudices. The man who writes in the Ga- 
latian epistle, ‘I Paul say unto you, that if ye be 
circumcised Christ shall profit you nothing,’ was not 
likely to circumcise Timothy in deference to the Jews. 

(g). Did it imply no difference of belief, when it was 
agreed that Paul should go to the heathen, while James, 
Cephas, and John were to be apostles of the circum- 
cision? Were the leading apostles and Paul agreed 
in the principle, even before the council, that both had 
the same gospel? Did both recognise the abrogation of 
circumcision for the Gentiles? Were they alike con- 
vinced in their hearts that Gentile-christianity was inde- 
pendent of Judaism? 

The answer must be in the negative, for the follow- 
ing reasons. Paul speaks of the primitive apostles in 
depreciatory language, in his epistle to the Galatians. 
Peter’s subsequent conduct at Antioch indicates a want 
of thorough conviction that the Gentiles were entitled 
to exemption from all Judaism. And why did ‘certain 
from James’ lead Peter to a Judaising accommodation, 
if James fully believed in Paul’s gospel of the uncir- 
cumcision? ‘The persons indicated may indeed have 
used James’s name improperly; but the natural meaning 
of the impression is, that the apostle sent them; that 
they had some authority from him which they did not 
abuse, else Peter would have known it at once. It is 
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easy to style Peter’s conduct a blamable moral weak- 
ness; but whence did such moral vacillation arise, if not 
from deficiency of right views respecting Gentile free- 
dom? The disputation in the council leads to the same 
conclusion, strengthening the opinion that the resolu- 
tions were a matter of compromise, without affecting 
the previous views of the parties respecting the necessity 
of circumcision. The sentiments of the elder apostles on 
that head may have been somewhat loosened; those of 
Paul were untouched. We place more reliance on the 
epistle to the Galatians and incidental particulars in the 
Acts of the Apostles, than upon the speeches put into 
the mouths of Peter and James at the council. 

(1). Itis often said that the Galatian epistle represents 
Peter’s view of Christian liberty respecting the Gentiles 
as identical with Paul’s, or with that which he expressed 
in the apostolic convention at Jerusalem, because Paul 
attributes nothing more than dissimulation to him and 
the Jewish-christians at Antioch. Fear of the persons 
sent by James led him to conceal his true conviction, 
and act as though he had an opposite one. The lan- 
guage of the epistle does not agree with this. Paul 
said to Peter, ‘If thou, being a Jew, livest after the 
manner of Gentiles, and not as do the Jews, why com- 
pellest thou the Gentiles to live as do the Jews?’ How 
could Peter compel the Gentiles to live like the Jews if 
he had a conviction of its being wrong and improper? 
It is needless to talk of the compulsion of example, i.e. 
indirect compulsion, because the term is inapplicable to 
that. De Wette well observes, that Peter’s dissimulation 
was aN unconscious one, consisting in a want of firm- 
ness, clearness, and purity of conviction. The apostle 
was inconsistent, because he was not clearly persuaded 
in his mind of the admissibility of the Gentiles to all 
the privileges of Jewish-christians, even after the council 
at Jerusalem, in which he expressed views that clearly 
involved the case at Antioch. 
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(i). Still farther, the Acts say nothing of the efforts 
made to procure Titus’s circumcision, which Paul re- 
sisted. And how could Peter at Antioch have acted 
contrary to the apostolic convention, or Paul have for- 
gotten to appeal to its decisions when he rebuked Peter 
there? Could not Peter have silenced the zealots who 
came from James, with a reference to the transactions 
which had taken place at Jerusalem, the resolutions of 
the apostolic college, and the approbation of James: him- 
self? What need had he to dissemble, or Paul to rebuke 
him on his own responsibility ? 

It follows from these remarks, that the second visit 
of Paul to Jerusalem, the eleemosynary one mentioned 
in xi. 30, must be unhistorical. The apostle notices all 
his visits to Jerusalem prior to the writing of the Gala- 
tian epistle (Gal. i. ii.). To have omitted any would 
have defeated the purpose he had in view ; and therefore 
the omission of the second noticed in the Acts is equi- 
valent to its non-existence. If it be said that the twelve 
were not at Jerusalem then, that it was a season of 
terror and confusion, and that it would have been im- 
possible for Paul to have conferred with the apostles at 
such a time of distress, the improbability of the visit is 
increased, because it would have been all the more to 
his purpose to have stated the fact of his being pre- 
vented from seeing the twelve at the time. The enu- 
meration of all his journeys was necessary to define his 
relations to the twelve, and silence the calumnies of 
his opponents in Galatia. The bearing of that enume- 
ration on the visits in question is direct. Barnabas may 
have gone with the contribution to the poor saints at 
Jerusalem; Paul did not. Even Meyer allows that the 
account in the Acts of the second journey is ‘ partly un- 
historical.’ 

The narrative of the gift of tongues bestowed on the 
apostles at Pentecost disagrees with the description of 
it given by the apostle Paul. It is plain that the writer 
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of the Acts supposes the gift to have consisted in the 
power of speaking new languages, because the strangers 
present express their astonishment at hearing Galileans 
speak in their own tongues. This implies that they 
understood both the words and ideas of the discourse. 
But the first epistle to the Corinthians makes the oift 
of tongues consist in the power of uttering inarticu- 
late sounds in an ecstatic state—the ability to express 
a collection of unintelligible sounds belonging to no 
articulate language, under a condition of enthusiastic 
phrenzy. The contrast which the apostle draws be- 
tween prophesying and speaking in tongues implies 
this. The one edifies the church, the other edifies 
none but the speaker, and needs an interpreter. Were 
all the members of a church to speak with tongues, and 
a person unlearned or unbelieving to go in to their 
assembly, they would seem to him mad; but if all pro- 
phesied, the unbelieving or unlearned man would be 
influenced by what the speakers said, and convinced that 
God was in them of a truth. The one is an intelligible, 
the other an unintelligible thing proceeding from an 
ecstatic state of mind, and rising to a height far above 
the language of ordinary communication. If the narra- 
tive in the Acts be thus opposed to Paul’s statements, it 
cannot be historical. The phenomenon may have had 
a basis in fact; the turn given to it is of a later type. 
What the germ of it was we need not stop to inquire; 
but certainly it was not what M. Renan? imagines. Its 
form and direction proceeded from a symbolical design, 
the leading idea of the writer being the Pauline uni- 
versalism which appears in the third gospel. The new 
theocracy was not like the old, restricted to one nation, 
but was meant to comprehend all peoples. Unity of 
language, a characteristic of the primeval state of man 
in paradise, afterwards destroyed by his rebellion against 
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God at Babel, was to be restored in the Messianic age; 
a type of which appeared at Sinai, when, according to 
Philo and the Rabbins, a voice issued from the mount, 
proclaiming the divine commands to all peoples in the 
seventy languages of the earth. The miraculous sound 
from heaven, and fiery, tongue-shaped appearances, are 
evidently a reflection of the fiery manifestations on Sinai, 
while we are also reminded of the confusion of tongues 
at Babel. The Spirit speaks in the tongues of ail peoples 
at his first outpouring on the Church, as a parallel to 
the language of Sinai. Christianity is for all peoples, 
‘having a spiritual language intelligible throughout the 
earth. | 

The narrative in Acts xxviii. 17, &c. does not consist 
with what we know of the church at Rome, from Paul’s 
epistle to it. Three days after the apostle’s arrival in 
that city, he called the chief Jews together and told 
them his position, saying that he had nothing to accuse 
his nation of, and had therefore sent for them to explain 
the circumstances in which he was placed; that it was 
solely his belief in the hope of Israel, the Messiah, 
which led to his being a prisoner. Their reply was, that, 
they had not received letters from Judea concerning 
him; nor had any of his brethren that came spoken evil 
of him. At the same time they expressed a desire to 
hear his sentiments; for they knew that the sect he 
belonged to was everywhere spoken against. 

The epistle to the Romans shows that an important 
church had existed there for several years, a church 
whose faith was spoken of throughout the whole world, 
consisting of Jewish and Gentile converts. The Juda- 
ssers in it were numerous. How then could the 
Jewish elders at Rome say with truth that they knew 
little or nothing about the Christian Church and its 
tenets? Was their knowledge confined to this, ‘the sect 
of the Christians is everywhere spoken against?’ Did 
they never hear of the disciple of Gamaliel adopting 
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the faith of the new sect and propagating it far and 
wide among Jews and heathens, till more than twenty 
years after? The Roman Jews must have been ignorant 
indeed, if they were not pretty well acquainted with 
many in the Christian Church—with some, at least, of 
the Judaisers belonging to it. It is incredible that they 
could have been so far excluded from intercourse with 
the world around as not to know something about the 
Christians in their vicinity, and about that great oppo- 
nent of Judaism whom his countrymen followed with 
persevering animosity from place to place. ; 

In vain do apologists resort to conjecture to account 
for the ignorance about Paul which the Jerusalem Jews 
evince. His persecution, we are told, was a party or 
Sadduciic measure, neither avowed nor supported by 
the great body of the Jewish nation; while those who 
had visited and returned from J erusalem, being chiefly 
of the Pharisaic party, were either ignorant or imper- 
fectly informed of the extraordinary adventures of Paul 
in their native city. Were not the parties among the 
Jews united in their opposition to the apostle of the 
Gentiles? 

It is idle to suppose that the leading Jews at Rome 
dissembled on the occasion, speaking what they knew 
to be untrue; or that they employed an official reserve. 
The official stand-point which Meyer after Tholuck makes 
for them, supposing that their words, if taken literally, 
might not be false, is a subterfuge of exposition too 
transparent to be mistaken. The whole narrative shows 
that the writer of the Acts supposes their procedure to 
be honest and open. They appointed a day for conversa- 
tion; and many went to his lodging to learn the senti- 
ments of the sect he represented. 

The improbability of the account given of the apostle 
on his arrival in Rome is strengthened by what he is 
made to say: ‘I have committed nothing against the 
customs of our fathers.’ All his energies were directed 
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to the overthrow of the Mosaic institutions, by preaching 
faith in Christ as a substitute. His feverish anxiety to 
stand well with his countrymen on the ground of ortho- 
doxy hardlyagrees with the character of one whose Chris- 
tian stand-point was diametrically opposed to the Jewish 
one. Jews and Judaising Christians alike had shown 
their animosity against the man whose leading principle 
was justification by faith without the deeds of the law.' 

3. The speeches contain ideas unsuitable to the speak- 
ers. Sometimes they are arranged in an artificial method, 
through which we may discover a purpose harmonising 
with the leading object of the work. Their language 
is that of the supposed Luke, rather than of Peter or 
Paul with whom we have data for comparing them. 
Few critics go so far as to believe that the discourses of 
the apostles and others are given verbatim as they were 
delivered; or that those thought to be spoken in Ara- 
maean were literally translated. It is generally con- 
ceded that they are not reported in the identical terms 
originally employed, but that various peculiarities of 
diction belonging to the third evangelist appear in 
them. The extent to which this freedom is allowed is 
only a matter of degree. If it can be shown that the 
speeches exhibit many inappropriate particulars, with a 
recurrence of the same ideas and modes of expression; 
that their language is substantially that of the writer, not 
of the speakers as far as we know them; their general 
credibility will be weakened, and the authorship removed 
from eye- or ear-witnesses. 

Let us look at the discourses of Peter and Paul. The 
former addressing the assembled disciples in i. 16-22, 
speaks of his own mother tongue and that of his hearers 
as ‘their proper tongue,’ the Aramaean, and supposes 
that it was strange by adding the explanation of Acel- 
dama in Greek. How could he speak of Aramaean as 
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external to his hearers and himself? The context shows 
that neither the eighteenth and nineteenth verses, nor 
the latter verse alone, can be a parenthetic explanation 
of the writer, but must belong to the speech itself. The 
account of Judas’s death also disagrees with that of Mat- 
thew in various particulars, Perhaps too Peter would 
not have put together two separate passages from the Old 
Testament, and regarded them as a direct prophecy of 
Judas, contrary to the proper interpretation (verse 20), 

The next address of Peter in i. 14-40 contains a 
Pauline sentiment, that the heathen were embraced in 
the Divine promise of favour. ‘The promise is to you - 
and to your children and to all that are afar off, as many 
as the Lord our God shall call.’ But we learn from the 
epistle to the Galatians, that Peter had not such ideas 
about the admission of the Gentiles to the privileges of 
Christianity till long after; not till Paul had privately 
explained the success of his work among them. All 
that we see of him in the epistle to the Galatians is 
adverse to the notion that his feelings in favour of a 
liberal inclusion of the Gentiles were original and heart- 
felt. His vacillations are unlike one whose mind was 
early inclined to that view. The machinery of visions 
and revelations introductory to Cornelius’s reception 
shows that the writer did not conceive of Peter as a 
liberal Christian from the beginning, else he would 
have emphasised his sentiments more clearly in his first 
speech. The caution which must be attributed to him, 
if his liberal feelings respecting the Gentiles were real— 
the insinuation of a corollary at the end of his two ad- 
dresses in a dexterous indirect manner (ii. 39; iii, 26), 
are unlike the rash boldness of his character. In speech 
he was an unskilful tactician. We must therefore hold, 
contrary to Mr. Lloyd,’ that his liberal traits in relation 
to the Gentiles are transferred from Paul. It is perhaps 
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admissible that the apostle understood the 16th and 
110th Psalms to be direct prophecies of Christ as the 
Messiah, though that is contrary to historical interpre- 
tation; that he took the 110th Psalm as David's com- 
position, which it is not; but his language is very much 
that of the author of the work. Thus: Sia yetpSr (23) 
occurs in V. 12; xiv. 3; xix. 11; dypsTys HREepas TAVTYS 
(29), Acts xxvi. 223 xxiii. 1; rp Sekig Tod cov tryabets 
(33), comp. v. 51; erayyetia ToD TrEypaTos (33), comp. 
> 4and Luke xxiv. 49. The words yreoros (14), epee 
(29), dodaras (36), are chiefly used by Luke; and 
dopeves (14), with d€yerGar is also in xxi. 17. In the 
sayings of Peter, as recorded in chapters iii, 12-26 and 
iv. 9-12, we observe the ideas and phraseology which 
are characteristic of Luke himself. Great importance 
+s attached to faith, to the exclusion of human effort; 
and the expression jirst implies the designation of the 
gospel for the heathen as well as the Jews. wats @eov, 
applied to Jesus (iii. 13, 26), occurs in iv. 27, 30; also 
sn iv.25 of David; and &a ordparos (iii. 18, 21), is 
in i. 16; iv. 25; xv. 7; Luke i. 70. yapiler@ar (iil. 
14), comp. xxv. 11, 16; Luke vii. 42; ape (ili. 21); 
xabebjs (ii. 24) ; cwrmpia (iv. 12); the construction of 
the infinitive (iii. 12, 19), show Luke's style. Peter 
explains the expression seed (ii. 25) of Christ, as Paul 
does in the epistle to the Galatians. It is also im- 
probable that he would have attributed to ali the pro- 
phets predictions to the effect that the Messiah should 
suffer in the same way that Jesus did—a suffering 
Messiah being unknown to the prophets—or that he 
yvould have misinterpreted the passage in Deut. xviii. 
15, which was not meant for the Messiah, but for 
some distinguished prophet, or the succession of pro- 
phets generally. The probability of the latter may be 
admitted on the part of the apostle; but he could hardly 
believe in a predicted suffering Messiah of the Old 
Testament. The passage in the 118th Psalm (iv. 11) 
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is explained as in the epistle to the Romans ix. 33; 
and the declaration, ‘there is none other name under 
heaven given among men whereby we must be saved,’ 
is characteristically Pauline. The language of Luke 
also appears in what Peter says in v. 29-32; as is evi- 
dent from xpeudoarres émt Eddov v. 30 (comp. x. 39; 
xi. 29). 

In x. 3443 the address of Peter is altogether Pauline. 
The very commencement, ‘I perceive that God is no 
respecter of persons; but in every nation he that feareth 
him and worketh righteousness is accepted with him,’ 
&c. &c., resembles Paul’s ‘ glory, honour, and peace to 
every man that worketh good; to the Jew first, and also 
to the Gentile ;’ while a succeeding verse (36), ‘ preach- 
ing peace by Jesus Christ,’ &c., resembles Ephes. ii. 17. 
In like manner, the similarity between x. 26 .and xiv. 
15, x. 42 and xvii. 31, could hardly be accidental. The 
principles enunciated by Peter in the section are those 
of Paul; and the conduct of the former in baptizing a 
heathen is consistent with his sayings. How impro- 
bable is it, that he was convinced at this time of the 
great truth, viz. that the Gentiles were fully entitled to 
the privileges of Christianity! Not till the latter by 
means of his missionary experiences, had brought that 
truth plainly under the notice of the leading apostles 
at Jerusalem, did Peter, James, and John recognise it. 
The language here is Luke’s, as before.? 

The general sentiment which we have been deducing 
from the discourses of Peter, viz. that they betray the 
mind and style of him who wrote the book, is cor- 
roborated by the statement put into the apostle’s mouth 
in xi. 16, viz. that Jesus said, ‘ John indeed baptized 
with water, but ye shall be baptized with the Holy 
Ghost.’ The same statement is made by Luke himself, 
Acts i. 5, which renders it highly probable that the 

1 Compare Mayerhoff’s Einleitung in die Petrinischen Schriften, 
p. 218, et seg. 
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evangelist attributed the words of the Baptist to Jesus 
incorrectly. None of the gospels assigns them to the 
latter, all to the former. 

Let us now look at Paul’s discourses. The first re- 
corded is that at Antioch (xiii. 16-41), the resemblance 
of which to those of Peter and Stephen is sufficiently 
obvious. The commencement takes the same historical 
course as that of Stephen, the leading points in both 
being the same; the time of the patriarchs, the sojourn 
of the people in Egypt, and King David (16-22). The 
second part (23-31) is analogous to the two discourses 
of Peter in the 3rd and 10th chapters. The next para- 
graph resembles Peter’s first discourse (32-37). Like 
Peter, Paul lays all emphasis on the resurrection not 
the death of Jesus, and uses the 16th Psalm in proof of 
that resurrection. Towards the conclusion, the Pauline 
doctrine of justification does appear (38, 39); but instead 
of putting justification by faith im place of justification 
by the law, he intimates that the former is a comple- 
ment to the latter, that it furnishes forgiveness for all 
the sins which the Mosaic law could not. The law left 
justification incomplete. Thus the only passage in Paul’s 
discourses, plainly setting forth his distinguishing doc- 
trine of justification by faith alone, the genuine Pauline 
doctrine, announces it but partially. A Judaistic tinge 
detracts from its true type. 

The discourse at Athens (chap. xvii.) is highly arti- 
ficial. It shows design in its structure. Its leading 
object was to place the contrast between Christianity and 
heathenism in the strongest possible light, so that the 
former should appear immensely superior to the latter, 
even in the centre of Hellenic culture. So far, the apos- 
tle might have presented the two systems in striking 
antagonism. But it is not easy to see how he could have 
proceeded so abruptly to the doctrine of the resurrection 
—a topic that must have been revolting to his hearers— 
consistently with the wise adaptation he uniformly prac- 
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tised. He must have known that the idea of a resurrec- 
tion from the dead would be an effectual barrier to the 
reception of Christianity on the part of his hearers, as it 
proved to be. The general circumstances have a resem- 
blance to those connected with Stephen’s speech. The 
one was led before the Sanhedrim, the other before the 
court of the Areopagus. In the one case, the speech 
takes a sudden turn, which leads to an abrupt termina- 
tion. The close of both is sudden. The very fact that 
Paul was taken before the supreme court at Athens, 
leads to the suspicion that the discourse and its intro- 
ductory circumstances evince the writer’s skill. For 
the language used by Luke, ‘they took him and brought 
him unto the Areopagus,’ ‘standing in the midst of the 
Areopagus,’ and his being termed ‘a setter forth of 
strange gods,’ implies that he was taken before the 
court as a party on trial; an idea also favoured by the 
conversion of Dionysius, one of the tribunal. The Areo- 
pagites had the guardianship of the existing laws, espe- 
cially those relating to religion. The view of Christ 
presented in the thirty-first verse is scarcely Pauline. 
It has indeed a certain analogy to Rom. i. 4, as De 
Wette observes; but it is still too prosaic and flat for 
the apostle. ‘The man whom God hath ordained, whom 
he attested to all by raising him from the dead,’ is more 
like the view in ii. 36; iv. 27; x. 38, than the elevated 
one entertained by the apostle respecting the.person of 
Christ. The suspicion that the mind of Luke is more 
apparent than that of Paul is partially sanctioned by 
the language, as tavdy, verse 30, the paraphrastic par- 
ticiples érhaBopevor (19), and orabeis ey peow (22), and 
the expression, ‘his spirit was stirred in him’ (16); 
comp. Luke xxiv. 32; 7¢ dv Oéhou (18, 20); comp. ii. 12; 
Luke i. 62; though none of these phrases, except the 
first, appears in the speech itself but its surround- 
ings. It must be confessed, however, that the speech 
contains many peculiar expressions, there being no less 
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than twenty-six words in 19-34, which do not occur in 
Luke. ‘The fact is explained in part by the quality of 
the apostle’s audience, who were philosophical heathens 
incapable of understanding or relishing Jewish-christian 
phraseology. Notwithstanding the difficulties inherent 
in the whole speech; its incongruities such as, ‘ foras- 
much then as we are the offspring of God, we ought not 
to think that the Godhead is like unto gold or silver 
or stone, graven by art or man’s device;’* its want of 
applicability to the case of the Epicureans and Stoics; 
its introduction of the resurrection, which shocked the 
Athenians, we still think that it is the speaker’s to a 
considerable extent. It is in harmony with the first 
epistle to the Thessalonians, which we believe to be 
authentic. If it be a condensed summary of many ad- 
dresses, the sentiments and part of the language may 
be Paul’s, as they probably are. The materials show 
skilful distribution, but suffer by undue contraction. 
The place, the high court, the masters of Athenian wis- 
dom, the partial correspondence between the idea that 
Jesus and the Anastasis were foreign deities with the 
accusation against Socrates, the commencing words, show 
the skill of the writer. 

The address to the Ephesian elders at Miletus must be 
assigned to the writer as much as the speaker, although 
Neander tries to show that it has been faithfully re- 
ported, at least in its essential contents. An apologetic 
tone pervades it. Instead of a hortatory and didactic 
element, Paul speaks of himself, setting forth his own 


© A better reason could scarcely be found for regarding the God- 
head as in form like a man. So Pindar sang, “One is the race of gods 
and men, and from one mother are we both descended: the difference 
that divides us is that of mortality and immortality.” Perhaps it may 
be thought that Paul would admit the formal likeness of man to God 
in his image, and only denounced the veneration of the senseless image 
as God ; but this would be for him to misconceive indeed the intention 
and the spirit of the sacred and symbolical art of the Greeks.’—Lloyd’s 
Christianity in the Cartoons, p. 877. 
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conduct among them, as marked by self-denial and fide- 
lity. He mentions the dangers that threatened him, to 
show that he did not fear death in the Lord’s service; 
and after warning them against false teachers, reverts to 
his disinterested love and perseverance. The apostle’s 
discourse turns principally on himself, defending and 
setting forth his own conduct. Even at the close of it, 
self is prominent. The hortatory element, which one 
naturally expects, is subordinate (verses 28, 31). How 
could he thus recommend his own example instead of 
Christ’s? Was it needful or natural to do so before 
persons among whom he had laboured for three years? 
Tn one respect, that of taking no support from those he 
taught, he could not intend to set before the Ephesian 
elders an example for their imitation, because he never 
required this of other teachers, whether they were itine- 
rant missionaries or overseers of churches. The strain 
of the discourse suits a later stand-point, betraying one 
who looked at the apostle with reverential feelings, and 
believed that his great merits had not found appre- 
ciation. It is unlikely that he would say decidedly, 
‘I know that ye all shall see my face no more,’ which is 
not fully supported by the twenty-second verse, where 
he declares that he was ignorant of what was to befall 
him in Jerusalem; nor consistent with xix. 21, where, 
after purposing to visit Jerusalem, he says, ‘ After I have 
been there, I must also see Rome.’ The epistle to the 
Romans also expresses a strong desire to visit their 
city, and to proceed thence to Spain (xv.). Even when 
he was in Rome, he expected to be released from prison, 
and go to Philippi (Phil. ii. 24). With such strong 
hopes of future activity, he could scarcely have ex- 
pressed to these elders a definite foreknowledge of their 
not seeing him again. ‘The mode too in which the false 
teachers from among themselves are spoken of, cor- 
rupters of Christianity after his departure, is unlike the 
apostle. Nothing definite is stated; no distinct trait is 
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given to identify them; the expressions are general and 
vague, such as ‘speaking perverse things.’ All this is 
natural from a later person referring to earlier things 
and avoiding glaring anachronism; but it is unnatural 
in the mouth of the apostle, whose experience of oppo- 
nents was not new. Why does he not allude to evist- 
ing false teachers, especially as they belonged both to 
the present and the future? Why not refer to those 
Judaistic errors which he knew to be so dangerous and 
persistent? Shall we say with Baumgarten,’ that as all 
Gentile ecclesiastical heresy had nothing but a Juda- 
istic form, the apostle thought it sufficient that his 
hearers were acquainted with the decision of the council 
at Jerusalem? This does not touch the essence of the 
question. As to the alleged marks of authenticity stated 
by Neander, their weakness is shown by Zeller. The 
language alone proves that it was partly framed by the 
author of the Acts, as Snuwooia (20), xvi. 37; xvill. 28; 
Suapaptvper Oar (21, 23, 24), ii. 40; vill. 25; x. 42; xviii. 
5, &e. 3 Kat viv (22, 25), ii 17; vine 84; xi53 mam. 11; 
xvi. 37, &c.; tavov (32), iv. 29; v. 38; xvii. 30; TeXevovy 
Tov Spdpov (24); comp. xiii. 25; du€pyer Par (25), passim; 
vo«Ta Kat nuépay (31), xxvi.7; Luke ii. 37; waver bau 
(31),v. 42; vi. 13; xiii. 10; xxi. 32; waparifeo Oat (32), 
xiv. 23; xvii. 3; brodexvivar (35), ix. 16; dvtrrapBa- 
veoOa (35), Luke i. 54. Several Pauline expressions 
adduced by Lekebusch® prove nothing on the other side, 
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because the writer of the Acts was a Pauline Christian. 
There are indications in the address of its not being 
entirely fictitious, such as, the elders of the Ephesian 
church being identified with the bishops, and the men- 
tion of his labouring with his own hands, which appears 
in 1 Thess. ii. 9; 2 Thess. iii. 7-9; 1 Cor. iv. 12; ix. 12; 
2 Cor. xi. 8,9. The writer must have had written notes 
or a traditional sketch of the speech, which he freely 
reproduced. 

The discourses of Paul in chapters xxi. and xxvi. 
narrate the circumstances attending his conversion and 
apostolic call to the Gentiles, and are substantially the 
same as the prior account in the 9th chapter. The 
three coincide in language and style, showing that they 
proceed from the same writer. All exhibit unhistorical 
elements, especially the first. The second agrees with 
the first in making Paul go to Jerusalem to the apostles 
immediately after his conversion, contrary to the epistle 
to the Galatians. The second states that the apostle 
had a vision of Christ in the temple; and the third 
agrees with the first, in stating that he preached in 
Jerusalem and Judea, soon after his embracing Chris- 
tianity. Besides, xxii. 20 alludes to vii. 58; vii. 1; and 
the words which Jesus addresses to Ananias in a vision, 
in the 9th chapter, are spoken to the apostle himself 
in a vision (xxii. 21). The expression too in xxu. 16, 
‘be baptized, and wash away thy sins,’ &c., is inappro- 
priate in the mouth of Ananias at that time. 

That the discourses of the book bear the impress of 
the writer appears still farther from Stephen’s address, 
whose citations of Scripture are often inaccurate. 

The departure of Abraham, after his father’s death, 
from Haran, is irreconcilable with the dates in Genesis, 


35, thirteen times in Paul; the hortative ypnyopetre xx. 31, 1 Cor. xvi. 
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Abraham quitted Haran when he was 75, i.e. when his 
father was 145; yet his father lived to be 205. 

The narrative of Abraham’s purchase in Gen. xxiii. 
disagrees with the statement that he did not possess a 
foot of the promised land (vii. 5). 

The number of Jacob’s family which went down to 
Egypt is said to be 75 (vii. 14), whereas in Genesis it 
is 70. 

All the sons of Jacob are said to have been buried 
in Palestine (vii. 16), which does not harmonise with 
Genesis. 

Jacob is said to have been buried in Sychem; whereas, 
according to Genesis, his body was laid in the cave of 
Machpelah by Hebron. 

Abraham bought a field of the sons of Hamor (vii. 
16); whereas Jacob bought it (Gen. xxxill. 19). Abra- 
ham bought the cave of Machpelah. 

It is stated that Moses was mighty in words (vii. 22), 
which is at variance with Exod. iv. 10. 

Instead of Babylon (vii. 43), Amos has Damascus. 

Thus the divergences from the Old Testament are 
numerous. In some of them Stephen probably followed 
current Jewish traditions; hardly in all. A man of his 
knowledge and faith could scarcely have made so many 
historical mistakes ; but they might have been owing to 
the incomplete materials which the writer possessed— 
materials derived from one who lived near enough the 
time of the events to furnish a faithful outline of the 
argument followed by Stephen. 

We do not affirm that the speeches to which we have 
been referring are entirely supposititious in their contents 
and style. It is enough to maintain, that they evince 
the hand of him that wrote the whole book. The general 
writer had at least a share in their production; so that 
their authenticity can only be held in a qualified sense. 
The speakers did not utter them as they now are. None 
are faithful versions of the Aramaean originals in which 
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it is supposed some were spoken. The speakers them- 
selves did not furnish a faithful copy, neither were they 
taken down correctly. Criticism disproves the idea that 
they were really in substance, and mostly in the very 
words, uttered as written. The unhistorical element is 
too apparent to warrant more than partial authenticity. 
Contents, order, and language evince the writer as well 
as the speaker. 

We are reminded however, that the discourses of 
Peter resemble one another, having so much internal 
likeness as to show their common origin in the same 
person. Not only their ideas, but even their phrases 
and modes of expression, it is said, are similar, and 
analogous to the recognised peculiarities of Peter in 
his first epistle. The following are given: éhadynoe 6 
@cds or zpodrrys, ii. 31; iii. 21, 24; but this is in Luke 
1.553 peravonoare kal érvotpépare il. 19; but the same 
combination appears in xxvi. 20; dia oropatos Tar 
mpodytav iii. 18, 21; but this occurs in Luke i. 70; and 
in iv. 25 a similar expression employed by the writer 
has its parallel in Peter’s address i. 16; viv oida ore 
iii. 17; with ddnOGs after ofSa xii. 11. The fact that 
the two last differ in expression; and the use of otda 
ér. in Paul’s speeches in the Acts as also in the 
gospel, neutralise this. Jesus was delivered up 77 
apurpern Bovd7 ii. 23; comp. iv. 28; x. 42. The same 
idea is in Luke xxii. 22 expressed by the same verb in 
the participle. Jesus is called the servant of God, mats 
@cod, iii. 13, 26; iv. 27, 30. The idea that while the 
Jews believed they had destroyed Jesus they had been 
instrumental in exalting him to glory, recurs in Peter’s 
addresses, ii. 23, &c.; ili. 13, &e,; v. 30; x. 89. Compare 
with the passages that express the idea of Jesus suffer- 
ing by the determinate counsel of God, 1 Peter i. 2, 20; 
ii. 4,6. The antithesis between the purpose of the Jews 
to annihilate the Redeemer and his glorious resurrection 
occurs in 1 Peter i.19, &c. But the same idea is in 
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xii, 27, &c. Psalm cxviii. 22 is quoted only in Acts 
iv. 11 and 1 Peter ii. 7, where it is applied to Christ. 
Such are the strongest coincidences in Peter’s speeches 
adduced by Ebrard;! and even they are not all valid, 
as we have pointed out. It cannot be denied that the 
Petrine discourses differ perceptibly from the Pauline, 
in ideas and phraseology. The Messiahship of Jesus, 
his rejection by the Jewish rulers, the fact of his resur- 
rection attesting his claim to be the Messiah, the neces- 
sity of repentance and conversion, are the leading 
thoughts he expresses in a more Hebraistic form than 
that of Paul. But is there any proof of their proper 
authenticity in all this? Surely the general verisimili- 
tude is accounted for by the fact that the same person 
is made to speak similarly in similar circumstances, 
All are fashioned after one model. If the first address 
of Peter, on the choice of a new apostle, be confessedly 
supposititious, why should the rest be differently judged ? 
especially as they make him express freer anti-judaic 
sentiments than he appears to have had till the ministry 
of Paul bore fruit. 

So with respect to Paul’s discourses, we are reminded 
that the same ideas are repeated in them; that similar 
words and phrases, constructions and modes of connect- 
ing propositions and sentences, recur. This is natural. 
That the apostle should express himself after the same 
manner on different occasions was to be expected. But 
the similarity in question is as favourable to the assump- 
tion that the author of the Acts put the ideas and words 
into his mouth, as it is to the authentic literality of the 
speeches, It is even more so, unless it appear that the 
phraseology of Paul is distinctively separated from the 
writer’s; which it is not. The likeness of style and 
linguistic peculiarities between the discourses of the 
apostle and the narratives of Luke is greater than that 
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between the discourses and the Pauline epistles. Thus 
in the apostle’s apology before the Jews xxii. 1-32, 
not a single expression peculiarly Pauline occurs. The 
whole is in Luke’s manner, so much so that various 
words employed by the evangelist alone are found 
here, as cuvetvat, adit TH dpa, evraBys, &c. So too, 
the discourse before Felix, xxiv. 10-21, is impregnated 
with Luke’s manner, the words dyvileo@at, éotas, &e. 
clearly pointing to his pen. The defence before Agrippa 
is confidently appealed to, to show its verbal authenti- 
city, because it is said to be full of Paul’s peculiar ex- 
pressions, as 7ynpat, O16, tpoyryvdakovtes, Opnoketa, er 
dmidi, KT... VUKTA Kal Huepar, KaTavTAC aL, Kpiverat Tap 
vp, edo€a, evartia, TOV ayiwv, TyLwpav, Tas ew TddeLs, 
vrep THY hawapornTa, K\Hpov ev Tots yLaGLEVOLS, METAVOELY 
abs., €xTds, TpO@Tos €€ avactdcews, cwppoovvy, év dALya, 
ovotos, wapexrds. But this list needs sifting. 800 is a 
genuine expression of Luke’s, since it occurs twice in his 
gospel and ten times in the Acts. The verb tpoywackew 
is found but twice in the epistle to the Romans, and is 
not peculiarly Pauline any more than Petrine. Opnoxeia 
occurs but once in the epistle to the Colossians, so that 
it is not Pauline. On the contrary, it is found twice in 
the epistle of James. vv«ra kat juépay is found in the 
Acts elsewhere, as also in Luke’s gospel, but not in 
Paul’s writings. karavtTjoat with eis belongs much more 
to Luke than Paul, for it occurs eight or nine times 
in the Acts, and only four times in the epistles to 
the Corinthians, Philippians, and Ephesians. xpiverau 
map viv never occurs in Paul. eédo€a is unknown to 
Paul. évavria is not characteristic of the apostle any 
more than of Luke. tywpew is only found in Acts 
xxii. 5 besides, and cannot be pronounced Pauline, 
vzép followed by the accusative is found twice in Luke’s 
gospel. KAnpov ev Tots iyvaopevors Never occurs in 
Paul; but there is a similar expression once in the 
Colossian epistle. jeravoetv abs, is found both in the 
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third gospel and Acts, but never in Paul. aparos && 
dvaordcews is not found in Paul. The idea is other- 
wise expressed. coppoovvyn occurs twice in the first 
epistle to Timothy but not in Paul’s authentic epistles. 
év ddéye is not Pauline; it occurs but once in Ephesians 
and then in a different sense. The apostle uses O7FOLOS 
but twice. Hence it is not one of his characteristic 
words. wapexrds is never used by him as a preposition. 
He employs it once only as an adverb. After these 
remarks the reader will judge of the truth of such state- 
ments as the speech ‘is full of Paul’s manner.’ On the 
contrary, it shows the hand of Luke throughout, as in 
év pudakais karékhewa, dvarpouperar, Tepiapripav, KaTA- 
necdvtav, cvANaBdpevor, Siaxeipioac Oat, amropbéyyouat. 

That the speeches were not uttered as they are written, 
either in substance or in words, may be inferred from 
the fact that they exhibit a recurrence of the same ideas 
and turns of expression, as in ii. 25, &c. comp. xii. 34: 
ii. 39, iti, 25, &c. comp. xiii. 26: ui. 18, comp. xi. 27: 
iii, 17, &c. comp. xvii. 30: v. 20, comp. xiii. 26: x. 40, 
comp. xvii. 31: i. 8, 22; 11. 325 i. 15; v. 2% x, 39, 41, 
comp. xiii. 31; i. 10, 16, ii. 14, 22, iii. 12, v. 35, vil. 2, 
xiii. 16, 26, xvii. 22, xxii.1. Besides, the Old Testa- 
ment is everywhere quoted from the Septuagint and 
applied in the same method—a method contrary to the 
proper historical interpretation. Even when that trans- 
lation is opposed to the original it is followed, as in 
xv. 16, 17, where James uses the version to show that 
Amos prophesied of the conversion of the Gentiles; 
whereas the prophet speaks of the Jews conquering the 
remnant of Edom and incorporating them with them- 
selves, as fellow-worshippers in the Messianic age. We 
are reminded however by Trip, that a thorough com- 
parison of the discourses scattered throughout the Acts, 
with the Pauline epistles cannot be instituted, because © 
they were addressed to different persons. Paul wrote 
to Christians, Gentile and Jewish, who had been already 
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instructed; he spoke to Jews or Gentiles, or both, who 
had no previous knowledge of the new religion, The 
only exception to this is the address to the Ephesian 
elders at Miletus. It is also alleged for the purpose of 
neutralising any effects of comparison unfavourable to 
the authenticity of the discourses in the Acts, that writing 
and speaking are different things. Agreeing in the 
same object, their method of reaching it cannot be the 
same. And thirdly, it should not be forgotten, that the 
epistles were either written or dictated by Paul himself, 
so that their contents are perspicuously arranged and 
often developed at length; while the discourses in the 
Acts were written down by another, who, with all his 
care, could not reproduce them as accurately or per- 
fectly as they were spoken. None of these considera- 
tions, nor all three together, prevents a fair inference 
from the comparison in question. The fact that the 
address at Miletus to the Ephesians is of the same cha- 
racter as the rest, shows that the nature of the audience 
does not change the topics insisted on. Besides, in 
addressing Jews at Antioch, we meet with the only 
passage in which the Pauline doctrine of justification by 
faith appears, and even there in an imperfect manner 
(Acts xiii. 38, 39). Had this passage been in the speech 
to the elders of Ephesus, the difference of persons might 
have been supposed of importance in varying the nature 
of Paul’s preaching; as it is not, we infer that the lead- 
ing doctrines on which the apostle insisted were always 
similar. His mind was so strongly penetrated with a 
few central ideas to which he attached paramount im- 
portance, that he could scarcely have refrained from 
their inculcation. In this view, they were of like moment 
to Jew and Gentile. As to speaking and writing, they 
affect the manner, not the substance, of doctrine; and 
the latter is the point in debate. The same applies to 
their being written by Paul himself or another. If that 
other did not only put them into different language and 
VOL. II. R 
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shape but altered their character, he would be giving 
forth his own ideas, not those of him whom he professed 
to report. Besides, there is more perspicuous order and 
skilful arrangement in the discourses of the Acts than 
in the Pauline epistles. Artistic form and gradual de- 
velopment appear in them conspicuously. None of the 
circumstances alleged by apologists avail to counter- 
balance the different type of teaching presented by Paul 
the speaker and Paul the letter-writer. 

That the speeches were largely composed by the 
writer of the Acts, is also apparent from their contain- 
ing unhistorical and unsuitable particulars. How could 
Peter declare it unlawful for a Jew to keep company 
with and come in to one of another nation (x. 28)? 
Suppose it were so in the case of idolaters, how could it 
be the same with relation to persons called devout, like 
Cornelius? Even the stricter Jews could hardly have 
avoided intercourse with the latter, else they would have 
made no efforts for their conversion. There is little 
doubt that Cornelius was a heathen; and though eating 
with heathens was against the Mosaic law, other inter- 
course with them was allowed. It is improbable that any 
prohibition existed against such association with an un- 
circumcised heathen like Cornelius; and Peter could 
not have used the language attributed to him. In like 
manner, the statement of Gamaliel about Theudas is 
inaccurate, and does not proceed from the speaker (v. 
26 )s)s Lhe insurrectionist of that name appeared in the 
reign of Claudius, about ten years after the delivery of 
the speech; as we learn from Josephus, whose description 
agrees exactly, sometimes even verbally, with the notice 
of Theudas in the Acts, so that no other could have 
been meant. The anachronism belongs to the writer of 
the book, not to Gamaliel. 

It is probable that the speeches should not be con- 
sidered the free composition of the writer altogether. 
As he used sources oral and written, he derived his 
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information from others. But the nature of them 
almost necessitates the conclusion that they received 
part of their substance, and most of their form from 
the narrator. Eichhorn’s opinion is right to some ex- 
tent, though certainly overstrained. The same remark 
applies to Baur, and even to Zeller. 

4. The character of the discourses leads us to infer 
that the narratives with which they are connected are 
partly unhistorical, a conclusion justified by every im- 
partial examination. Besides several contradictions into 
which the writer falls, such as, that Paul’s companions 
on his way to Damascus ‘heard the voice of Christ,’ 
(Acts ix. 7), and also did not hear it (Acts xxii, 9), 
words that cannot be explained, ‘they did not under- 
stand the voice;’ the accounts are interspersed with 
much that is incredible. We have seen that the descrip- 
tion of the Pentecostal effusion of the Spirit cannot be 
sustained, in its natural sense, and is even unsupported 
by Peter, who takes Paul’s view of the tongues, when he 
refers the hearers to the time of the day in proof that 
the assembled Christians were not intoxicated; instead 
of appealing to new languages, which the strangers 
would have known. 

The description of the primitive believers at Jerusalem 
is partly ideal. The writer states that they had a com- 
munity of goods. ‘All that believed had all things 
common, and sold their possessions and goods, and 
parted them to all men as every man had need.’ A 
small part of the people only could have done so. The 
author gives an enthusiastic view of these early Chris- 
tians, some of whom may probably have acted as is 
described, under the influence of fanatical notions about 
the immediate establishment of the divine kingdom on 
earth. 

As to the death of Ananias and Sapphira, it is evi- 
dently set forth as the miraculous, instantaneous effect 
of Peter’s words. This, with the harshness of the di- 
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vinely inflicted punishment, which is out of character 
with the gospel history, prevents the critic from accept- 
ing the fact as historical, at least in the way it is told. 
The nucleus of it may be so. 

The healing of the lame man at the gate of the 
temple, effected by the wonder-working word of Peter 
in a moment, and without any condition of faith in the 
subject of the cure, must be classed with miracles in 
general. To the many supernatural phenomena appear- 
ing in the book, the interpreter must apply whatever 
solution his reason suggests. If he believe that the 
ordinary laws of nature established by God may be super- 
seded, interfered with, altered at times by the will of 
Him who ordained them; or if he refer such cases to 
the operation of unseen but higher laws than those work- 
ing around and within us, he will find no insuperable 
difficulty in accepting the statements of them as credi- 
ble. If he hold that the Supreme Being knew the effi- 
ciency of the laws which He established at first, that He 
foresaw all the effects to which they were adequate, and 
instituted them for the production of such effects, he 
will resolve the descriptions of them into the mythical 
growth of after times. The book of the Acts is thickly 
studded with the miraculous. It even states that sick 
persons were brought forth into the streets and laid 
on couches, believing that they might be cured by the 
shadow of Peter as he passed; and a parallel instance is 
related of Paul, that handkerchiefs or aprons which had 
touched his body received from it a magical power to 
heal diseases and expel demons. Such extravagances 
of the miraculous may lead a reader to reject it, not 
only on the occasions mentioned, but on others. 

The account of the apostles being supernaturally de- 
livered, brought forth from prison, and commanded to 
speak boldly in the temple, is suspicious (v.). The 
liberated are imprisoned again, so that the miracle is 
so far frustrated. Nor is there the least allusion to 
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the supernatural event, by the Sanhedrim. The Jewish 
rulers do not inquire into its truth. 

As to the speech of Gamaliel, we have already seen 
an error in it which such a person would hardly commit; 
and therefore the whole of what he said may be ficti- 
tious. He belonged undoubtedly to the Pharisees; the 
party which had condemned Jesus to death not long 
before. Did the Pharisees now become the protectors 
of the early Christians? Were their antipathies changed 
so soon after the crucifixion of Jesus? This is impro- 
bable. And it is equally so that the Sadducees had 
taken their place as the persecutors of the Christians 
(iv. 1, 2). It is even said that the high priest Annas 
was at the head of the Sadducean party (v. 17), which 
we know to be incorrect, both from his appearance when 
Christ was accused before him, and from Josephus. 
Neither Annas nor Caiaphas was a Sadducee. Thus 
we are led to regard the whole narrative respecting the 
favour shown by Gamaliel to the apostles as unhis- 
torical. He was a believer in the resurrection, while 
the Sadducees were not; and as the resurrection of 
Jesus is the central point of the apostle’s doctrine, the 
orthodox Jews are on the side of the Christians, while 
the heterodox persecute them. Thus the writer had an 
object in making Annas a Sadducee, and Gamaliel the 
Pharisee a friend of the persecuted. 

The 6th chapter containing an account of the election 
of deacons and of Stephen is historical. In the account 
of the first martyr there are indeed various legendary 
elements, while his speech is in part the free composi- 
tion of the writer; but there is no doubt he was accused 
and put to death by the Jews. His murder seems to 
have been violent and illegal. The narrative serves as 
an introduction to that of Paul,-whose conversion took 
place in the succession of events following Stephen’s 
death. 

The general persecution arising upon the death of 
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Stephen can hardly have driven away all the Christians 
from Jerusalem except the apostles, as stated in vii. 1. 
A storm bursting upon the disciples would fall first 
and most severely upon their leaders. Schleiermacher is 
therefore correct in supposing that the phrase, ‘ except 
the apostles,’ is unhistorical, being inserted for the sake 
of the history of Philip; and Baumgarten’s attempted 
explanation is far-fetched. Lekebusch himself admits 
that the language is hyperbolical, but asks why they 
should have fled with the rest; to which we answer, 
because of their Master’s advice: ‘When they persecute 
you in this city flee ye into another.’ Not long after, 
disciples were at Jerusalem (ix. 26), all of whom could 
not have been new members. Probably Hellenistic 
Jews only who had attached themselves to Stephen were 
obliged to flee from the metropolis (xi. 19, 20). 

The spread of Christianity in Samaria by Philip, and 
his baptism of the Ethiopian eunuch appear to be his- 
torical. But the narrative contains mythical and impro- 
bable elements, such as the mission of Peter and John 
to Samaria to impart the Holy Ghost to the converts 
there. The belief that none but an apostle had this 
magic power lies at the basis of the statement. The 
narrative respecting Simon the sorcerer magnifies Peter, 
and is full of incongruous particulars; though we can- 
not, with some, hold the sorcerer to be an imaginary 
person. 

The conversion of Saul is a historical fact, and the 
description of it in the 9th chapter substantially true. 
That it is not correct in all particulars may be inferred 
from the variations in the parallel narratives (xxii. 
xxvi.). According to the 9th chapter, Paul fell to the 
earth and heard a voice addressing him, while his com- 
panions stood speechless; but in xxvi. 14, both he and 
they are said to have fallen to the ground. Again, in 
ix. 7 it is stated that they heard the voice but saw no 
one; whereas in xxii. 9 they saw the light but did not 
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hear the voice. Still farther, some of the words spoken 
by Jesus to Paul in xxvi. 16-18 are in ix. 15 addressed 
to Ananias; and in xxii. 15, 21 they are partly spoken 
by Ananias, partly by Jesus appearing to the apostle 
a second time. The statement (in xxvi. 14, 15, &c.) 
of the words spoken by Jesus disagrees with that 
given both in the 9th and the 22nd chapters, which is 
shorter. These minor differences which do not admit 
of reconcilement, awaken suspicion against the perfect 
credibility of the narrative. The reader, far from seeing 
in them a convincing proof of its simple truth as if 
inaccuracy in reporting details certified accuracy in the 
main points, will infer an interval of time between the 
historian and the events he records. It is best to con- 
ceive of the whole process of Paul’s conversion as an 
inward operation; a spiritual revelation of Christ to 
the higher self-consciousness. Former experiences in 
his own mind, and the death of Stephen, had probably 
prepared him for such internal revelation of the Re- 
deemer. The phenomena were subjective, not objective. 
The apostle’s higher self-consciousness found partial 
expression for itself in external circumstances. In any 
ease he believed the fact that he had seen Christ; and 
though psychology cannot account for the revolution 
that took place within him, it is as unnecessary as it 
is unphilosophical to assume that all the phenomena 
described as external were really so. His soul was 
ultimately determined to a new career by some unusual 
spiritual influence, which may be termed ‘a revelation 
of the glorified Jesus speaking to him.’ It is not said 
that he saw the glorified person of Jesus; he saw the 
splendour or shekinah surrounding him. The narra- 
tives imply that Christ was veiled or screened by the 
bright light, while present in and encompassed by it; 
but they do not state exactly that his person was 
visible. Speaking generally, however, Paul’s seeing the 
splendour is identified with seeing Jesus himself, since 
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Ananias uses the words, ‘that thou shouldest see that 
Just One’ (xxii. 14); and Barnabas told the disciples 
at Jerusalem that Paul ‘had seen the Lord’ (ix. 27). 
His own statement also is, that ‘he had seen Jesus 
Christ’ (1 Cor. ix.1; xv. 8), referring to the occasion 
of his conversion. If Paul could not always distinguish 
whether he was in a state of ecstasy or not, as he says 
in 2 Cor. xii. 2, it is quite possible he may not have 
distinguished the vivid intuitions of his inner conscious- 
ness from their outward and sensuous representations. 
Persons of certain temperaments are predisposed to 
visions. Bodies of feeble and highly nervous organisa- 
tion, in which strong spirits are lodged, or those subject 
to maladies of the epileptic kind, are apt to be over- 
powered by their impassioned souls, which have vivid 
perceptions of the invisible; and spiritual consciousness 
snatching sensations, bodies itself forth in them with a 
commingling of both. 

Parallels to the vision of Paul are not wanting. In 
the life of Loyola we are informed, that the blessed 
Virgin appeared to him one night, holding little Jesus 
in her arms. The apparition lasted a considerable time, 
and during it, it seemed to him that his heart was puri- 
fied within him.'’ One day there was represented to 
him the mystery of the Holy Trinity; ‘a vision that 
sensibly affected him.’ 

In Doddridge’s ‘ Life of Colonel Gardiner’ it is related, 
that one night an unusual blaze of light fell on the book 
the colonel was reading; and lifting up his eyes he 
apprehended there was before him, as it were, suspended 
in the air, a visible representation of the Lord Jesus 
Christ on the cross, surrounded with a glory, and he was 
impressed as if a voice had addressed certain words to 
him. He was not certain whether it was before his 


' Life of St. Ignatius Loyola by Bouhours, translated into English, 
pp: 14, 15. London, 1686. 
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bodily eyes or in the mind, but was certain of its being 
a vision. 

Was this revelation of the glorified Jesus to Paul self- 
illusion? Not in the ordinary meaning of the word. 
In a high sense of it it may be called so—but in a sense 
exemplified by some of the noble spirits which have 
exercised a lasting influence on mankind; a sense where 
it is hard to say whether self-illusion or intense convic- 
tion of spiritual reality be not transmuted into a single 
passion that rules the man henceforward. An elevated 
self-consciousness of the divine asserting itself strongly, 
has as much reality as the perceptions of the senses, 
and is even more directly attributable to God. The 
inward fact is, in any case, the chief thing; the external 
accompaniments are of less consequence. The truth of 
Christianity does not depend on external evidences, but 
on a moral and subjective basis. The mental process 
of the apostle was so real that it has affected the world’s 
conception of Christianity. As to the blindness of Paul, 
and the manner of its removal, it is mythical or sym- 
bolic. It is impossible to take the whole narration as 
a literal record of what took place, without violating 
the principles of interpretation which philosophy com- 
mends. 

Peter’s baptism of Cornelius, according to which that 
apostle is the first to introduce the Gentiles to the privi- 
leges of Christianity, presents something unhistorical. 
We have already seen how he utters Pauline sentiments, 
more liberal in their tendency than his character would 
warrant. Here he plays a distinguished part in relation 
to the heathen. As an introduction to his intercourse 
with Cornelius, he performs two miracles—the cure of 
Eneas at Lydda, and the restoration to life of Tabitha at 
Joppa. The latter resembles Mark’s narration of the 
raising of Jairus’s daughter so closely, that it seems to 
have been moulded after it. The circumstances are 
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dramatically told. The weeping widows of the church 
stand by the dead body when the apostle goes into the 
upper room, and enhance the deceased’s merits by dis- 
playing the dresses she had made. The miracle itself, 
the opening of the eyes and sitting up of the dead, Peter’s 
giving her his hand and lifting her up, his calling the 
saints and widows and presenting her to them—these 
and similar traits make the description vivid, but show 
a reflectiveness and artificiality savouring of an author 
later than any contemporary. At the same time, the 
effect of the miracle is not so great as that which followed 
the cure of Eneas at Lydda; for ‘whereas many believed 
on the Lord’ at Joppa, ‘all that dwelt at Lydda and 
Saron saw Eneas and turned to the Lord,’ which is 
evidently hyperbolical. As to the visions and marvels 
introductory to the baptism of Cornelius, they are numer- 
ous enough to awaken suspicion. He saw in a vision 
an angel coming to him, telling him to-send for Peter at 
Joppa. The next day Peter himself fell into a trance and 
had a symbolical vision ; after this ‘the Spirit’ told him 
about the three messengers seeking him. When Peter 
had spoken to Cornelius and his party, there was an effu- 
sion of the Holy Spirit, imparting the gift of speaking in 
tongues. All these wonders, which seem to have been 
wrought for the enlightenment of the apostle’s mind, 
not for Cornelius who could have learned the princi- 
ples of Christianity from Philip in Caesarea, are brought 
together to inaugurate the baptism of the first heathen. 
The conduct and sentiments of the apostle disagree with 
his subsequent conduct at Antioch. All that can be up- 
held as historical is, that Peter baptized a proselyte of 
the name of Cornelius, at this early period; not that he 
baptized a Gentile centurion before the council held at 
Jerusalem. The simple fact is dressed out with the mi- 
raculous element to mark its importance in connection 
with Peter’s person. 


The deliverance of this apostle from prison, into 
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which he had been cast by Herod Agrippa, is cireum- 
stantially related. Though he was strictly guarded, yet 
the very night before his intended execution the angel 
of the Lord brought him forth, and, after conducting him 
through one street, disappeared. The iron gate leading 
to the city opened to them of its own accord. The chains 
with which he had been bound to two soldiers, fell off 
his hands as soon as the angel, smiting him on the 
side, awoke him from sleep, and told him what to do. 
The circumstances are detailed with graphic effect. 
How the keepers could have allowed the prisoner to 
escape from between their hands, is not stated; but we 
are led to suppose that they were in unconscious sleep. 
The basis of the story is some unexpected deliverance of 
the apostle, which was afterwards set forth in a mythic 
dress. Paul’s encounter with Elymas the sorcerer, in 
Paphos, is similar to Peter’s with Simon Magus. The 
punishment inflicted upon him resembles Paul’s own 
blindness at the time of conversion. It is therefore 
probable that the occurrence is fictitious. 

The cure of a lame man at Lystra is so similar to 
a cure performed by Peter, that it seems modelled 
after it. The very language employed by the writer, in 
both cases, is alike. The effect of the miracle on the 
people of the place, the worship offered, the sacrifices 
almost performed to Paul and Barnabas, appear to 
be as unhistorical as the miracle itself. That the for- 
mer was stoned, he himself attests in the second epistle 
to the Corinthians, but without specifying Lystra as the 
locality. 

The visit of Paul to Jerusalem, narrated in the 15th 
chapter, must be identical with that referred to in the 
2nd chapter of the Galatian letter. How different 
their character and object are, has been already indi- 
cated. The position of Paul with respect to the three 
apostles, Peter, James, and John, is not the same as that 
asserted in the epistle to the Galatians. There he insists 
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on his independence; here he stands in a subordinate 
relation to the heads of the metropolitan church. There 
he is conscious of a divine revelation constituting him an 
apostle to the Gentiles; here he consents to be an official 
delegate of the church at Antioch to the church at 
Jerusalem, respecting the necessity of circumcision to 
converts from heathenism. Here a formal assembly, ex- 
pressing its sentiments in an apostolic decree, appears. 
Peter and James utter liberal Pauline sentiments, and 
Paul afterwards circumcises Timothy, agreeably to those 
decrees. That the great apostle could have assented to 
the resolutions passed at the meeting without opposition 
is unlikely, when we see that one of the prohibitions at 
least, that of abstaining from meats offered to idols, 
which is here absolute, is conditional in the first epistle 
to the Corinthians. The apostle recommends abstinence 
from such food, solely on account of the offence it might 
occasion to weaker brethren; whereas the decree of the 
council forbids it absolutely. It is one of the necessary 
things connected with the soul’s health. The prohibition 
of fornication along with things not sinful per se but 
deriving their character from positive law, is also strange. 
The association of an immoral act with such practices, 
places it on a level with them. It cannot be intended as 
an ethical precept of universal obligation, else the men- 
tion of it here would be needless. It must therefore be 
like the rest, a thing arising from complete renunciation 
of the law of Moses; as likely to result from it as the 
eating of flesh offered to idols. If such be the light 
in which the heads of the Jerusalem church exhibited 
fornication, it would surely have called forth the ani- 
madversions of Paul, who could hardly have allowed the 
principle of freedom from the law, which he preached, 
to be reproached with that natural consequence. In 
addition to all other particulars, there is a similarity 
of construction between the prologue of Luke’s gospel, 
and the epistle sent from Jerusalem, which strengthens 
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other suspicious circumstances.! That the apostle visited 
Jerusalem, is certain ; but the narrative is partly unhis- 
torical, because disagreeing with the statements of the 
Galatian epistle, and with the well-attested conduct of 
Paul on other occasions. A formal assembly, speeches, 
resolutions written and binding, with most of the 
attendant circumstances—all that is not contained in 
Gal. ti.—proceed from the writer himself, conformably 
to the general purport of the book. 

The cause of the imprisonment of Paul and Silas at 
Philippi, and the particulars connected with their deliver- 
ance, cannot be historical. How could an earthquake 
have shaken the fetters off all the prisoners ? Could 
the jailor, seeing the prison doors open, think at once 
of committing suicide, contrary to conscious innocence ? 
How could Paul know, in the darkness of the inner 
prison, that the captives were all present ? Did none of 
them think of escaping? Did the jailor know at once 
that the earthquake occurred for the sake of Paul and 
Silas? Did he venture to set the two free on his own 
responsibility? The miracle was uncalled for, because 
the Roman duumvyirs released Paul and Silas in the 
morning. Indeed the authorities themselves treated 
them illegally and brutally, since they beat and impri- 
soned them before trial, though one at least was a Roman 
citizen. Could not the apostle have prevented such treat- 
ment at first, by asserting his rights? Why should the 
jailor have been charged to keep the prisoners in close 
confinement ? The jailor’s conduct throughout, his sud- 
den conversion and baptism, the entreaty of the magis- 
trates that they should depart from the city in the 
morning, all heighten the story, making the deliverance 
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not only more remarkable, but honourable to Paul. The 
miracle and its accompaniments are unhistorical. There 
is no need to deny the fact of the imprisonment or the 
speedy liberation of the apostle by the authorities; the 
rest is the writer's. 

The occurrences at Thessalonica and Berea, are real 
and credible. At Athens the apostle was taken before 
the tribunal of the Areopagus, and his speech is given. 
The nature and course of the speech, its language and 
purport, have been noticed before. The 18th chapter 
calls for no particular remark, except that the Nazarite 
vow, agreeably to which Paul shaved his head at Cen- 
chrea, appears to be imaginary. The 19th chapter, which 
speaks of the apostle at Ephesus, has several things 
difficult to understand. Here he met with disciples of 
John the Baptist, who, though believers in Christ, had 
not been baptized in the name of Jesus, or heard of the 
Holy Ghost. Yet Apollos, also a disciple of John, ‘ taught 
accurately the things of the Lord,’ while he knew nothing 
of Christian baptism. It is impossible to make out a con- 
sistent or definite picture of these persons. They were 
Christians, for they are termed disciples; yet, properly 
speaking, they were not Christians, as they did not know 
that the coming One had arrived. Their ignorance of the 
Holy Spirit is remarkable; even as Jews they must have 
known his existence. Paul baptized them again. No- 
thing is said of Apollos’s re-baptism. After the apostle 
laid his hands on them, they spake with tongues and 
prophesied. Here is the key to the introduction of these 
John-disciples, who are depicted so anomalously. At 
the baptism of Cornelius by Peter, the Holy Ghost fell 
on that convert and the Gentiles present with him, and 
they spake with tongues. In like manner Paul, to show 
that he was not behind Peter in this apostolic qualifica- 
tion, conferred the gift of tongues on these disciples by 
the imposition of hands. The encounter with the ex- 
orcists and the mighty effects that followed, the burning 
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of the magical books and their great value, are particu- 
lars that may be true; but the way in which they are 
related and the purpose they are intended to serve, 
awaken doubts. Ephesus was the seat of a heathen 
magic, which proceeded from the mystic worship of 
Artemis. Jewish magic also endeavoured to find an 
abode there, by connecting itself with the heathen. The 
wonderful power of the apostle over both must be shown. 
Hence demons are expelled and mystic books burned. 
The apostle confirms the word of the gospel by miracles. 
Articles that touched his body have healing power. Thus 
there is a marked contrast between Ephesian culture and 
Christianity; the latter showing its overwhelming power. 
Heathen and Jewish magic is overpowered by the wonder- 
working efficacy of the apostle. 

A tumult raised by Demetrius having compelled Paul 
to leave Ephesus, he visits various places, and restores 
Eutychus to life at Troas. The address at Miletus to the 
Ephesian elders, has been already referred to; and the 
account of his journey to Jerusalem presents no doubt- 
ful particulars. When he comes to the metropolis, 
James advises him to conciliate the Jewish believers by 
taking part in a Nazarite offering in the temple, which 
he does accordingly. Conduct for such a purpose is 
inconsistent with his well-known principles. If he did - 
engage in the transaction, the motive and object. dif- 
fered from those stated in the text. It may be that he 
was seized by the Jews in the temple, to which he had 
gone for some other purpose than the one stated. As to 
his being allowed by the Roman commander to speak 
to the multitude from the stairs of the castle, the credi- 
bility of the thing is doubtful; and the character of the 
discourse strengthens the doubt, because the writer of 
the Acts appears in it as well as Paul. 

The speech betore the Sanhedrim is said to have been 
interrupted at its very commencement, by an unwar- 
rantable act of the high priest. The words spoken by 
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the apostle on this occasion, ‘T wist not, brethren, that he 
was the high priest,’ &c., are very strange from one edu- 
cated as a Jew, who must have known that none but the 
high priest presided in the Sanhedrim. All shifts to evade 
the plain meaning are of no avail, such as, ‘I did not 
consider,’ as if he had used a hasty expression and im- 
mediately corrected himself; since the verb has not that 
meaning. It is stated that he looked steadfastly at the 
council ; an expression excluding the idea of his not know- 
ing the high priest to all but those who perversely convert 
++ into a steadfast look connected with infirmity of sight, 
which caused him not to distinguish the high priest! The 
version, ‘I wist not that there was a high priest,’ which 
disagrees with the following words, is another evasion of 
the true sense, less flagrant than that which construes a 
steadfast look into not seeing. The conduct attributed to 
the apostle, by which he availed himself of a device to 
produce division in the assembly and thereby defeat his 
enemies, is not what his known character would lead us 
to expect. In the circumstances, it borders on hypocrisy 
to call himself a Pharisee. The effects too of the strata- 
gem are surprising. The Pharisees suddenly take his 
side, forgetting the most objectionable part of his belief, 
the denial of the authority of the law. The very next 
day, however, after the Pharisees said, ‘we find no evil 
in this man,’ the chief priests and elders, the majority of 
whom were of that party, are privy to a conspiracy against 
his life, and soon present a formal accusation against him 
before Felix. 

The narratives in the 24th, 25th, and 26th chapters 
are historical in substance. Various minor particulars 
have probably been inserted in the 26th chapter by tke 
writer, whose hand is seen throughout. 

The description of the voyage and shipwreck of 
Paul on his way to Rome, is minute and accurate, pro- 
ceeding from an eye-witness’s account. A few notices 
here and there betray a later hand, those especially that 
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were evidently intended to set forth the wonder-work- 
ing power of the apostle, such as xxviii. 3-5, 8, 9. The 
proceedings at Rome have been already noticed, show- 
ing both the Jews and the apostle there in a light that 
cannot be accepted as real, though consistent with the 
general purpose of the book. 

If the preceding observations be correct, the history 
in the Acts of the Apostles is but partially authentic. 
Tested by Paul’s own epistles and other portions of 
the New Testament, it fails to present valid evidence 
of universal credibility. Even where the means of com- 
parison with authentic statements are wanting, and we 
have only historical criticism to rely upon, the credi- 
bility is often unsupported. There is a basis of fact 
strong enough to show that the little band of primitive 
believers at Jerusalem increased with great rapidity ; 
that their faith was at once simple and enthusiastic ; 
and that they were closely united till by persecution 
the Jews scattered their ranks, diffusing the seed of 
the word throughout Judea. The prominent figure of 
Stephen, whose ideas tended to the radical separation 
of Christianity from Judaism, and his violent death, 
introduce Paul to the reader. But before he takes his 
place as the central figure round whom all the history 
is grouped, Peter’s labours are noticed. After this the 
apostle of the Gentiles is delineated ; and though many 
particulars respecting him cannot be accepted as his- 
torical, enough remains to set forth a man who carried 
the gospel to the Gentiles with a perception of their 
right to all its privileges; who travelled from country 
to country, with untiring zeal, to promote the highest 
interests of humanity; hastening towards Rome, the 
metropolis of the heathen world, to plant there the im- 
perishable principles for which his life was in continual 
peril. Anxious to spread Christianity in Europe, he 
succeeded in founding churches here and there, till he 
reached the goal, the imperial city then mistress of the 
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world. The missionary labours of the apostle and his 
companions are not discredited by historical criticism. 
It strips off indeed some of the halo encompassing them. 
It lessens their romance. But in so doing, it detracts 
nothing from the dignity, the independence, the spiritual 
intuition and breadth of the apostle; it rather enhances 
them by making him less of a Jew, less temporising, 
more occupied with one great idea, the adaptation of 
Christianity to all men by its inculcation of justifying 
faith without the deeds of the law. 


SOURCES. 


There is little doubt that the author drew from sources 
oral and written. How far he did so cannot be ascer- 
tained. Nothing but an approach to the probable can 
be made in the search. The following phenomena indi- 
cate the employment of written sources. 

1. The use of the first person plural we in xvi. 10- 
17; xx. 5-15; xxi. 1-18; xxvii. 1-xxvin. 16. Zeller 
also thinks that xix. 21, 22 with xx. 1-3 except the 
commencing words, are borrowed from an older source, 
because they show an eye-witness in Macedonia, perhaps 
at Philippi. The portions in question contain a circum- 
stantiality of detail, a vividness of description, an exact 
knowledge of localities, an acquaintance with the phrases 
and habits of seamen, which betray one who was per- 
sonally present. They have also peculiar constructions 
and phrases which distinguish them from the other parts 
of the Acts and the third gospel, along with various new 
words. But the language does not lose the impress of 
the evangelist altogether. Not a few expressions show 
Luke’s hand. Various particulars are also so improbable, 
that they could not have been written by an eye-witness, 
such as xvi. 16, 17. It must therefore be assumed that 
the writer of the book touched the portions in question, 
revising them without much change or addition. 

2. The 18th and 14th chapters, forming a complete 
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section, seem to be derived from a written source. Their 
commencement and form favour this opinion. The name 
Saul is not placed immediately after Barnabas, as it is 
at the close of the 12th chapter; but after all the names 
(xii. 1, 2), apparently pointing to a different source 
from that of the preceding chapter. The form of the 
narrative too is like an epitomised one. There is little 
uniformity in the account of Paul’s sojourn in different 
cities, But the language is the same as that of the 
whole book; and other evidences of the general writer’s 
hand are not wanting. Hence the document from which 
it was taken was freely handled. The discourse of Paul 
in the synagogue at Antioch (xiii. 16-41) is partly the 
evangelist’s. The chapters have lost much of their form 
under the plastic hand of the writer. 

3. A want of pragmatical connection between the 11th 
and 12th chapters favours their written origin. Perhaps 
the particulars respecting the apostle Peter in the latter 
chapter were taken from a consecutive life of him, not 
however from the documents called the Preaching of 
Peter and Acts of Peter, which were of later origin. The 
account of Herod Agrippa’s death agrees in the main 
with Josephus’s. 

4, Chapters ii.—v. form an independent section dis- 
tinct from the preceding and succeeding contexts, which 
was probably taken from a written document. They 
bear, however, the stamp of the general writer, and have 
therefore been revised with freedom. 

5. The 6th and 7th chapters, especially the former, 
seem to have been taken from a written souree. The 
speech of Stephen shows more of the writer of the Acts. 

6. We suppose that all which relates to the church 
at Jerusalem, except the account of the appointment of 
deacons, was taken from Jewish-christian sources, for 
the most part oral. It is observable that Peter himself 
has the same view of the gift of tongues as Paul, not 
that given in u. 1-13. 
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7. At xix. 16 something seems to have been omitted. 
The historian has furnished a very meagre extract from 
the source before him. The second pronoun them pre- 
supposes the knowledge of other circumstances on his 
part. 

8. Acts xi. 28, and xxi. 10 were taken from indepen- 
dent sources, because Agabus is spoken of in the latter 
passage as if he had not been introduced before. 

But it is impossible to specify the documents which 
the writer used. On the one hand, he had a diary or 
diaries of the missionary journeys undertaken by Paul; 
on the other, he had the epistles of that apostle. Oral 
traditions were also current, of which he availed him- 
self, derived in the first instance from Paul, James, the 
church at Jerusalem, Silas, Philip the deacon, and John 
Mark. Schneckenburger, after Feilmoser, lays too much 
stress on xxi. 9, in order to show Luke’s connection with 
Philip’s family ;1 and Credner’s view, that he got the 
greater part of the information contained in the first 
twelve chapters from John Mark, is improbable.’ What- 
ever the sources were, the writer did not hesitate to use 
them freely, changing, abridging, adding, adapting, and 
shaping them to suit the leading purpose he had in view. 
In its present form the book is neither fragments nor 
extracts from documents, nor even the faithful repre- 
sentation of earlier traditions, nor both together; but a 
composition partly compiled and partly original, bearing 
throughout definite marks of one person in matter and 
language. The author wrote independently, untram- 
melled by the fetters of tradition. 


AUTHORSHIP. 


Under this head we shall show that the book pro- 
ceeded from one man, without being a collection of frag- 
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ments or pieces loosely joined; that it was written by 
the author of the third gospel; and that his name can- 
not be identified with any of those who accompanied 
Paul. 

1. The following terms and expressions, which occur 
in all parts of the book, are peculiar to the author: ayo- 
paws and dyopatos xvii. 5, xix. 38; dxardxpuros xvi. 37, 
XX. 25; dvavrtippntos xix. 36; avavTippytws X.29; dazro- 
pbeyyer Oat ii. 4,14, xxvi. 25; dopévas ii. 14, xxi. 17; 
ave ii. 2, xvi. 26, xxviii. 6; Bia v.26, xxi. 35, xxiv. 7, 
XXvil. 41; SHyos xii. 22, xvii. 5, xix. 80, 83; Sypcoros 
v. 18; dnpooia xvi. 37, xvili. 28, xx. 20; Suddexzos i. 19, 
li. 6, 8, xxi. 40, xxii. 2, xxvi. 14; Scampiew v. 33, vii. 54; 
dvagzetpew viii. 1,4, xi. 19; Svamoveta Oa iv. 2, xvi. 18; 
SuadBopa ii. 27, 31, xiii. 34, 35, 36, 37; Suayerpiler Oat 
v. 30, xxvi. 21; éxdimyetoOar xiii. 41, xv. 3; exyvyew 
v. 5, 10, xii. 23; émBovdy ix. 24, xx. 3, 19, xxiii. 30; 
evedpa Xxili. 16, xxv. 3; émiSyuelv ii. 10, xvii. 21; 79 
€miovon with or without a substance, vii. 26, xvi. 11, xx. 
15, xxi. 18, xxiii.11; edppocvvy ii. 28, xiv. 17; Ly7nwa 
xy. 2, xvill. 15, xxiii. 29, xxv. 19, xxvi. 3; KapSvoyvdarns 
1. 24, xv. 8; Karacetew TH Yerpi or THY XElpa xii. 17, xiii. 
16, xix. 33, xxi. 40; peraméumerOa x. 5, 22, 29, xi. 13, 
xx. 1, xxiv. 24, 26, xxv. 3; undapds x. 14, xi. 8; veavias, 
vil. 58, xx. 9, xxii. 17, 18, 22; wepvaorpdmrew ix. 3, 
XX1l.6; wAovs xxi. 7, xxvii. 9, 10; avon ii. 2, xvii. 25; 
mpoopav il. 25, xxi. 29; mpoyepiler Oar iii. 20, xxii. 14, 
xxXvi. 16; orepeody iii. 7, 16, xvi. 5; ovyyéew, ovy- 
xuvew ii. 6, ix. 22, xix. 32, xxi. 27, 31; ovyxvors. xix. 
29; ovlitnow xv. 2,7, xxvill. 29; rexoapaxovraeris 
vil. 23, xii. 18; vnperewy xiii. 36, xx. 34, xxiv. 23; 
xelpaywyew ix. 8, xxii. 11; Yeypaywyds xiii. 11; dvdpes 
Tadtrator, "Iovdaior, “Iopan trae i. 11, ii. 14, 22, iii. 12, 
v. 35, xiii. 16, xxi. 28; avdpes “APnvato. xvii. 21, 22; 
avdpes “Edéovot xix. 35; avdpes adeddot ii. 29; xiii. 15, 
paekeyy1o5 xx) s xxin. 1.6; xxviii,17, 

2. There are words and phrases characteristic of 
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the writer because they occur so seldom elsewhere, or 
are so often repeated as to show they are favourites. 
dehy three times, only once in Ephesians besides; 
dberis GpapTLov; aiperis sect, only three times in all 
other parts of the New Testament, besides the Acts; 
dws; das fourteen times, third gospel nineteen times, 
only nine times in the other books ; dodahys, aogpadas, 
acpadilew, aopadere ; Bovdy 3 yevos 5 yvearos; EKOTACLS 
and é&ictacbar; eupoBos and evTpopos; erayyedia a 
Pauline word; épyacia; edoynpov; ixavos much or 
many, eighteen times in the Acts, sixteen times in the 
third gospel, only thrice elsewhere ; Karpol; wepn ; KANOS; 
oikovpérn; otxos family; dpaya eleven times in the 
Acts, once in Matthew; orp, cwrnpia, cwTHpwov, xapts, 
Pauline words. 

Of verbs we may adduce, dd\Neo Oar, avayew, avaipery, 
dvaxpivew, dvahapBavew, avartpEepew intransitive; ava- 
Tpépew, dviotava. transitive, amrodexec Oat, aropbeyyeo Fat, 
drubeicba, arevilew, adtdvew, advotdvat, Boay, det, 
Siaréyer Oat, Siavotyewv, Siapaptiper Oar, SuatpiBew, diep- 
xerOar, SuehOety éws, Soxew, eiodyew, eioevat, exter Bat, 
efapev, eEarroatédrew, eEnyeio bar, eEdryew, emibapPave- 
cba, eruxadeto Oat, eniminrew, edayyediler Bar, epiotavat, 
éxew to be, Kaxovdv, Katayyéhew, KaTaye, KatahapBa- 
veo Oar middle, katavoeiy, katépyer Oar, Kehevew, Latpeveu, 
paptupetoOar to be well reported of, weyahvvew, pévew 
to dwell, peraxadeioOa, petareumer Oar, peraapBavew, 
vopitew, dpitew, Tapayyédrew, tapayiver Oar, Taver bat, 
mpooexew, mpoxerpiler Oar, weifew and meter Oa, o€Be- 
cba, otepeody, ovyKahely, cvpBddrew, ovpTapahapBa- 
vew, cvvapTratew, cvpE, imdpxew, vToaotpepew. Verbs 
compounded with propositions are often chosen, espe- 
cially such as have avd and did. 

3. With respect to adverbs, prepositions, and particles, 
the following are characteristic: adverbs derived from 
Tas, aS TavTaXod, TAVTYN, TaVTwS, SvamavTds; e€Hs and 
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KabeEjs, kaket and Kaxeifer, evOade, aype especially in 
the phrase aypu 7s nucpas, or axpt THS Huepas Tavrns; 
adverbs expressing suddenness, as a@vw, €Eauvtijs, e€ai- 
dvns, Tapaxpywa; the prepositions ody and évemuop, 
Kafore and Kabds, 6poOvpaddr, tavdv, wey ody and pev 
yap, wev not followed by 8¢, as it should be by rule; ze, 
which occurs no less than 140 times at least in the Acts, 
whereas in all other parts of the New Testament it is 
found but fifty-three times; év aye, ev ddiyo, &v pEéoe, 
€ adyOeias, dv TpdToV, KaTa TPOTwTOP. 

4, Peculiar forms of words, combinations, construc- 
tions, and phraseology pervade the work, which are also 
found for the most part in the third gospel. 

‘Tepoveahyp oftener than ‘Iepood\vja, common to the 
Acts and gospel. 

éotas the perfect participle in both. 

The future infinitive éoeoOau always with pédrew. 

The neuter of a participle with the article, for a sub- 
stantive, as Td elwds, 7d yeyovds, TO TupBEByKds, TO 
@piopevov, TO yevvamevov, TO SuateTaypevov, TA KarTeE- 
OTpapmeva, TA KEKPYLEVE. 

els €xaoos in the Acts and gospel. 

The periphrasis ra wepé twos and of wepé twa in both. 

The interrogative zis ay in both. 

The relative is very frequently attracted by the ante- 
cedent, both in the Acts and gospel. 

The relative 6 has a clause or sentence for ante- 
cedent. 

Interrogative clauses are introduced by 76 in both. 

The frequent use of the article before an infinitive, 
especially the genitive rod, in both. 

To a verb is appended a participle, the latter followed 
by another participle without «ai between, Acts xii. 4; 
gospel iv. 20. 

Sé xat nine times in the Acts; twenty-nine times in 


the gospel. 
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kal avrds or avrol very frequent in both. 

avTH TH) ®pa in both. 

eml or Kata TO avro in both. 

The plural of a verb often agrees with a singular 
noun in sense, such as 7A7Oos, in both. 

Paraphrastic expressions with wpdcwov, yelp and 
npéepa often occur. 

elev and dahety are usually construed with zpos in 
both. The same applies to ¢dava: in the Acts. 

Tapa Tovs 7ddas in both. Always zpds tods mddas 
elsewhere, except in Matt. xv. 30. 

avdpes is often put before another substantive in 
direct address. 

A name is introduced by évéuati in both. Sometimes 
Kahovmevos is added, or émuxadovpevos, emuKAnbeis, Os 
emuKaheitat, Os ereKkdHOn. 

v7 is often put before proper names of countries. 

at nuépas TOV aldpov instead of alvma. 

The inhabitants of a country or city are described by 
ol KaTa THY, &c. 

aizvov instead of aizéa in both. 

eriBahdew Tas yetpas to attack, in both. 

9 606s Christianity, four times in the Acts. 

emuatpépew eéri in both. 

Kpepav emt Eddov, applied to the death of Christ. 

Expressions with xapdia are frequent, as OécOau év 
Tals kapSias, Suarnpely ev TH kapdia, &e. 

A similar verb and noun are put together, as aren 
amreielo Oat, mapayyedia Tapayyéddew, Barricpa Barri- 
ew, in both. 

nv or Aoav with the participle are used for a finite 
verb very frequently, in both. 

Geis ra yovara in both. 

mopever Oar is used to make the language more 
graphic, fifty times in the gospel, and thirty-eight times 
in the Acts. 

alpew dovyv and eraipew THY dwvyv, in both. 
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oBos éyévero in both. 

po Bos ererrece in both, 

éyévero 6€ always followed in the Acts by an. infini- 
tive, except in v. 7 where a finite verb with cat succeeds. 
The latter construction is more usual in the gospel. 

€yévero év T@ in both. 

Expressions denoting fulness are frequent as 7\70os, 
atrav TO ios, ToNw aAdos mAypns, TANpody, try Oivew, 
arya Oyvat, in both. 

To describe feelings or qualities péyas is often put 
with the noun, as séBos peéyas, &e. 

erurimtew applied to the sudden influence of the 
Spirit. 

hap Bavew 76 Tvedpa. 

myo Onvat rvevpartos ayiov in both. 

The optative mood, generally rare in the New Tes- 
tament, occurs nine times in both works. 

5. Subsequent parts refer to and imply what has been 
already said. 

‘John indeed baptized with water; but ye shall be 
baptized with the Holy Ghost’ (xi.16). This refers to 
1.5: ‘John truly baptized with water; but ye shall be 
baptized with the Holy Ghost not many days hence.’ 

‘Now they which were scattered abroad upon the 
persecution that arose about Stephen, travelled as far as 
Phenice, and Cyprus, and Antioch,’ &c. (xi. 19). This 
is linked to vii. 1: ‘ And at that time there was a great 
persecution against the church which was at Jerusalem, 
and they were all scattered abroad throughout the re- 
gions of Judea and Samaria,’ &c. 

‘ And Saul yet breathing out threatenings and slaugh- 
ter,’ &c. (ix. 1), referring to viii. 3, ‘as for Saul, he 
made havoc of the church,’ &c. 

‘ Then departed Barnabas to Tarsus for to seek Saul’ 
(xi. 25), referring to ix. 30, where it is said that Paul 
was sent to Tarsus. 

‘ Now there were in the church that was at Antioch,’ 
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&c. &e. (xiii. 1). Only from xi. 19-26, is it known that 
there was a church there previously. 

‘God, which knoweth the hearts, bare them witness, 
giving them the Holy Ghost, even as he did unto us’ 
(xv. 8); referring to x. 47, ‘ that these should not be 
baptized which have received the Holy Ghost as well 
as we.’ 

Chapter xv. 36 presupposes the 13th chapter. 

‘Paul thought not good to take him with them, who 
departed from them from Pamphylia, and went not with 
them to the work’ (xv. 38), is unintelligible without 
xiii. 13: ‘Paul and his company came to Perga in Pam- 
phylia: and John, departing from them, returned to 
Jerusalem.’ 

‘ And as they went through the cities they delivered 
them the decrees to keep, that were ordained of the 
apostles and elders which were at Jerusalem’ (xvi. 4), 
presupposing xv. 28, 29. 

‘And when Silas and Timotheus were come from 
Macedonia, Paul was pressed in the spirit,’ &c. (xviil. 
5), referring to xvii. 14, 15. 

‘ And it came to pass, that, while Apollos was at Co- 
rinth, Paul having passed through the upper coasts came 
to Ephesus,’ &c. (xix. 1), referring to xviii. 23, which 
states that Paul went over all the country of Galatia and 
Phrygia in order. 

In xxi. 8, Philip is spoken of as ‘one of the seven,’ 
alluding to vi. 5, and especially to vii. 40, where we read 
that Philip ‘was found at Azotus, and passing through, 
he preached in all the cities till he came to Caesarea.’ He 
disappears at Caesarea, and reappears there after a long 
interval. 

‘For they had seen before with him in the city, Tro- 
phimus, an Ephesian,’ &c. (xxi. 29), referring to xx. 4. 

‘And when the blood of thy martyr Stephen was shed, 
T also was standing by and consenting unto his death, 
and kept the raiment of them that slew him’ (xxii. 20), 
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alluding to vii. 58; vili.1. Here the coincidence is verbal 
in part. 

‘Certain Jews from Asia found me purified in the 
temple,’ &c. (xxiv. 18), referring to xxi. 26. 

The statement that Paul had appealed to Caesar, xxv. 
21; xxvi. 32; xxvii. 24; xxviii. 19, refers to xxv. 11. 
These mutual references cannot be explained away by 
the criticism of Schwanbeck.! 

6. The method of quotation is similar throughout 
the book. The Septuagint is the sole source of all cita- 
tions, some of which are verbal, others a little altered, 
but unlike the Hebrew. Examples of the first kind are 
found in ii. 34, &c.; iv. 25, 26; viii. 32, 83; xiii. 33, 35. 
Instances of the second are in i. 20; ii. 17-21; iii. 22, 
23, 25; vil. 3,6, 7, 32, 49, 50; xiii. 34, 41, 47;. xv. 16, 
17; xxvii. 26, 27. <A few differ so much from the 
Hebrew as to contradict it, though they are from the 
Greek, e.g. ii. 25, 28; vii. 42,43; xv. 16, 17. 

From these linguistic and other phenomena it is clear, 
that the writer of the book was not a mere compiler, but 
an author. If he used materials he did not put them 
together so loosely as to leave their language and style 
in the state he got them, but wrought up the component 
parts into a work having characteristics of its own. The 
repetition of a fact, such as Paul’s conversion, is no 
proof that the writer was not master of his materials, 
though Schwanbeck? adduces it as such; nor does the 
work present any ground for the belief that he was 
dependent on written sources to an extent inconsistent | 
with the freest treatment of history. 

7. The identity of the writer with the third evangelist 
is undoubted, because the diction and style of both is the 
same. There are— 

(a). Words peculiar to the Acts and gospel, such as: 


1 Ueber die Quellen der Schriften des Lucas, p. 51, et seq. 
2 Ibid. p. 70. 
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airtov, Luke xxiii. 4, 14, 22; Acts xix. 40. AVAOELKVUVAL 
x.1; Actsi.24. dvalnyrewvii.44, 45; Acts xi.25. dvaomav 
xiv. 5; Acts xi. 10. dvevpioxew 1. 16; Acts xxi. 4. 
dmodéxeo Ou vill. 40; ix. 11; Acts ii. 41; xv. 4; xvill. 
97; xxi. 17; xxiv. 3; xxvii. 30. dmotwacoew 1X. 5; 
Acts xxviii. 5. Svarope ix. 7; xxiv. 4; Acts it. 12; 
v. 24; x. 17. Svarnpety Luke ii. 51; Acts xv. yA 
Suioxupiler Oar xxii. 59; Acts xi. 15. SuxacTys xii. 14; 
Acts vii. 27, 35. Svodevew viii. 1; Acts xvi. 1. eve- 
Spvew xi. 54; Acts xxi. 21. é€js with the article, vii. 
11; ix. 87; Acts xxi. 1; xxv. 17; xxvu. 18. emr.Oelv 
i. 25; Acts iv. 29. émBiBdlew x. 34; xix. 35; Acts 
xxiii. 24. émudovetv xxiii. 21; Acts xii, 22; xxi. 34; 
Xxil.24. émvyepetv i. 1; Acts ix. 29; xix. 13. evhaBrys 
ii. 25; Acts ii. 5; vill.2; xxii. 12. edrovws xxii. 10; 
Acts xviii. 28. Cwoyovely xvii. 83; Acts vil. 19.  taors 
xiii. 32; Acts iv. 22, 30. xafeEjs i. 3; vill. 1; Acts 
iii. 24; xi. 4; xviii. 23. KaOsevor v. 19; Acts ix. 25; 
x. 11; xi. 5. xaorvi. 7; xix. 9; Acts il. 24, 25; iv. 35; 
xvii. 81. Karaxdetew iii. 20; Acts xxvi. 10. Kataxo- 
NovOety xxiii. 55; Acts xvi. 17. Kddows xxiv. 35; Acts 
ii. 42. peyadeta i. 49; Acts ii. 11. ddvvacGar ii. 48; 
xvi. 24,25; Acts xx. 38. optdety xxiv. 14, 15; Acts 
xx. 11; xxiv. 26. dxdetoPou vi. 18; Acts v.16. qapa- 
BidlecOar xxiv. 29; Acts xvi. 15. epitdurew i. 9; 
Acts xxvi. 18. mpovmdpxew, xxill. 12; Acts viii. 9. 
okanrew Vi. 48; xili.8; xvi. 3. oxddy Acts xxvii. 16, 
30, 32. orparid 11.13; Acts vi. 42. ovyyeveai. 61; 
Acts vii. 8,14. oupBdddrdew ii. 19; xiv. 31; Acts iv. 15; 
xvii. 18; xviii. 27; xx. 143; cvpm)npoodr vill. 23; ix. 51; 
Actsii.l. ovvaOpoilew xxiv. 33; Acts xii. 12; xix. 25; 
ocuvapracew vill. 29; Acts vi. 12; xix. 29; xxvii. 15; 
ovvetvar ix. 18; Acts xxii. 11. tpavparifew xx. 12; 
Acts xix. 16. wtrodkapBavew vii. 43; x. 30; Acts 1.9; 
i. 15 (3 John 8?) 

(>). Favourite expressions and phrases occur in both, 
already given under 2. 
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(c). Peculiar forms of words, construction and phrase- 
ology, already specified under 4. 

These phenomena prove that the author of both works 
is one and the same, a fact which no critic ventures to 
impugn. 

8. Who then was the writer? 

The most ancient opinion points to Luke, in favour of 
which both external and internal evidence speak. 

As to the external :— 

The authorship has been generally ascribed to Luke 
the evangelist, not merely because the third gospel has 
been assigned to him, but because all external evidence 
is to that effect. As we have put the gospel much later 
than Luke, the Acts were not written by him. 

Various references to the Acts are marked by Hefele 
in Clement’s epistle to the Corinthians. In the second 
chapter, where the words ‘giving more willingly than 
receiving,’ * are supposed to be taken from Acts xx. 35; 
in the fifth chapter, where Paul’s seven times’ imprison- 
ment is spoken of; and in the eighteenth, where the 
beginning of a citation from Psalm lxxxviii. 21 is 
thought to resemble Acts xiii. 22. But these are un- 
certain, especially the last two. The first is probably 
from an apocryphal gospel. Nor does the Shepherd of 
Hermas show the existence of the Acts; only one place 
having a distant similarity to Acts iv. 12.? 

Two passages in the Ignatian letters have been brought 
into connection with the Acts, one in the third chapter 
of that to the Smyrnaeans, ‘ After his resurrection he 
did eat and drink with them, as he was flesh,’> supposed 
to refer to Acts x. 41; and another in his letter to the 
Philadelphians, viz. ‘for there are many wolves who 
seem worthy of belief,’ * &c., supposed to allude to Acts 

1 Fdwoy diddvrec 7) Nap Pavorrec. 

? Quod per nullum alium poteris salvum esse nisi per magnum et 
honorificum nomen ejus.—Lib. i.; Visio iv. 2. 

3 wera O€ ry dvaoraow ovvédayey airoic Kal ovvemey we oapKiKds, 

* rohAoi yap AvKOL AbvOmLOTOL, K.T.A- 
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xx. 29. The parallelism in both is slight. The epistle 
of Polycarp has one passage showing acquaintance with 
the Acts, viz. in the first chapter, where we read that 
God ‘raised up Christ, having loosed the pains of death,* 
alluding to Acts il. 24. Another, which is appealed to 
for the same purpose, ‘if we suffer for his name let us 
glorify him,’ ? is too remote from Acts v. 41. 

The Clementine homilies have but one place that can 
be supposed to contain a reference to the Acts, viz. in 
iii, 53, the words, ‘ I am he of whom Moses prophesied 
saying, A prophet shall the Lord your God raise up,’® 
&c. It is unlikely, however, that the writer of the ho- 
milies took it from the Acts rather than tradition. 

It is doubtful whether Justin Martyr employed the 
pook or cited it. Probably it was not unknown to him, 
though he made no use of it. Some passages resemble 
parts of the Acts, though the likeness might have been 
accidental.* 

In the epistle to Diognetus, there are but two places 
that resemble passages in the Acts, one in the third and 
another in the eleventh chapter; but the resemblance is 
remote except in sense. 

A passage from the third gospel and the Acts is given 
+n the letter of the churches of Vienne and Lyons (a.D. 
177). ‘They prayed for those who were so bitter in 
their hostility, like Stephen that perfect martyr; Lord 
lay not this sin to their charge’ (Acts vil. 60).° This 
is the first definite evidence of the existence of the work. 
Irenaeus expressly assigns it to Luke; and later writers 
do the same. Weare thus brought to the close of the 
second century for the first express notice of author- 


1 by syeper 6 Oede, NUoag TAC Wdivac TOU qoov.—Cap. 1. 

2 kal gay Taoxwpev Oud TO dvopa avrou, so£awpev avrdv.—Cap. vill. 

3 Eyw elpee rept ov Mwioijce mpoepyrevoey eirwv’ Ipobyrny éyepet bpiv 
Kipwoe, «.r.A.—H. iil. 53. 

4 See Zeller’s Die Apostelgeschichte u. s. w., p. 26, et seq. 

5 cal brép rav Ta dewa dtarevrwy nuxovro, kabarep Lrépavoc 6 
rédevog prdpruc? Kipre, pr} orhone avroic THY dpapriay ravTny. 
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ship; there is no proof of its existence prior to a.p. 160, 
Hence no testimony reaches high enough to prove the 
assumed authorship. If the work originated about a.n. 
120, the date cannot be disproved; and there was time 
enough between it and a.p. 180 for the traditional opinion 
to take root. The earliest and all but universal view was 
that which assigned the work to Luke. 

Internal evidence does not justify the current tradi- 
tion respecting authorship. The work itself does not 
state that Luke wrote it. At chapter xvi. 10, the pro- 
noun we first occurs, when Paul was about to leave 
Troas. The we continues till the seventeenth verse, 
and disappears till xx. 5, when the pronoun occurs again 
in connection with Troas. From this place the writer 
appears to have accompanied the apostle to Jerusalem. 
At xxi. 18 the we again disappears, and is not resumed 
till xxvii. 1, at the commencement of the apostle’s jour- 
ney from Caesarea to Rome. Hence the we-sections 
are strictly xvi. 10-17; xx. 5-xxi. 18; xxvii, 1- 
xxviil. 16. From Troas the person implied in the pro- 
noun accompanies Paul to Philippi, but is not impri- 
soned there, for Paul and Silas leave the place without 
him. Nothing farther is known of the concealed indi- 
vidual till he joins the apostle again at Troas, and 
accompanies him to Jerusalem, where he is lost sight 
of till he goes from Caesarea to Rome. For our present 
object it is not necessary to abide by the we-sections 
closely, since the authorship of the whole book is under 
discussion. Is it possible or probable that a companion 
of the apostle could have written the narratives after 
xvi. 10? The 16th chapter furnishes evidence to the 
contrary. The circumstances relating to the imprison- 
ment of Paul and Silas at Philippi, are sufficient to dis- 
prove the authorship of an eye-witness. In like manner, 
an eye-witness could hardly have represented the apostle 
as acting in the manner described in xxi. 20-28, We; 
performing a Jewish rite in the temple, that the people 


- 
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might see his continued adherence to the law, or as 
speaking and acting in the way represented in xxiil. 6, 
&e., where his statement was adapted to give a false 
impression, and he resorted to a questionable measure 
+n self-defence. ‘The same unhistorical air is more ap- 
parent in the 28th chapter, verses 3-10. The second 
part of the book contains other descriptions, the credi- 
bility of which cannot be maintained. The first part 
also justifies our conclusion. The Pentecostal speaking 
with tongues must have been known to Luke as a dif- 
ferent thing from employing foreign languages. He 
must also have known, that Peter was not the first to 
assert the great principle of the right of Gentiles to 
the privileges of Christianity (x. 35), but Paul. Nor 
would a companion of the apostle himself have made 
the narratives of the latter’s conversion and stay in 
Jerusalem contradictory and improbable in several re- 
spects. In short, a fair examination of the contents 
betrays a later stand-point and an apologetic design. 
The traditional and miraculous elements, appearing in 
strong and frequent colours, with other internal pheno- 
mena, set aside the idea of Luke’s authorship. The 
great apostle of the Acts is sometimes too unlike the 
writer of his own epistles to allow of the supposition 
that a friend or companion could have written the 
book. 

How then did the belief of Luke’s authorship arise? 
How did it become general in the early churches? 
Whoever the unknown person was, he wrote as if he 
were a companion of Paul, and probably under the garb 
of Luke. ‘To recommend his production, he set it forth 
in the name of one who was commonly believed to be an 
associate of the apostle. This method of writing, common 
in the first and second centuries—especially the latter— 
so far from being adopted with a purpose to deceive, was 
followed out with a laudable object, according to the 
ideas of the time. Its representatives considered it right 
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to treat past history from a religious point of view, in 
furtherance of the doctrines they held. As they did not 
possess any proper notion of historical criticism, the turn 
they gave to events of the past did not seem to them a 
perversion of the facts, but a mode of looking at them 
adapted to circumstances. 

There is some plausibility in the view that Timothy 
wrote such parts of the book as have the first person, 
viz. xvi. 10-17; xx. 5-15; xxi. 1-18; xxvii. 1-xxviii. 16. 
The distinguished critics, Schleiermacher, De Wette, and 
Bleek, hold it, giving several reasons in its favour. It 
is alleged that Paul’s companions are named elsewhere 
(xii. 2,5; xv. 2,40; xvi. 3; xviii. 18; xx. 4), but Luke 
never, not even at xvi. 10, where it is believed that he 
joined Paul. Scheckenburger’s reply, that Titus is neither 
named at Acts xv. 2, nor elsewhere, is irrelevant, because 
Titus does not appear in the book. 

The close connection between xvi. 10 and the pre- 
ceding verse, does not consist with the idea that Luke 
appeared as Paul’s companion just at the time, and is 
included in the pronoun we, The introduction of the 
first person plural is abrupt and unexpected. No pre- 
paratory circumstance suggests it. But it can be proved 
that Timothy was in Paul’s company since xvi. 10. So 
too from xx. 5 and onwards; also during the journey to 
Rome, xxvii. 1, &e. It is improbable that Luke joined 
Paul so early as xvi. 10, because he is unnoticed in the 
epistles to the Thessalonians; and the silence of the Phi- 
lippian epistle is opposed to the view that he stayed at 
Philippi. The absence of Luke’s name from the epistles 
written before the apostle’s imprisonment at Rome, is 
fatal to the supposition that he accompanied Paul from 
Troas onward. Again, Timothy is not mentioned in 
xvi. 19, &c. This agrees with the fact that he was the 
narrator, not Luke, else he would have been specified as 
he is elsewhere (xvii. 14, &c.; xviii. 5), 

The eye-witness is a Jewish-christian, according to 
VOL. Il. T 
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the designations of time used in xx. 6; xxvil.9. Luke 
was a Gentile. 

Schneckenburger,' however, supposes that the use of a 
Jewish calendar, by Gentile-christians, is highly proba- 
ble, at least before one peculiarly Christian was adopted ; 
to which Lekebusch? adds, that the writer accompanied 
Paul, who, as a native Jew, employed the Jewish reckon- 
ing; but both are mere assumptions, the former tacitly 
taking for granted the early composition of the book. 

Against Timothy is the passage in Acts Xx. 4, 5, 
where the writer distinguishes himself from certain per- 
sons mentioned by name, Sopater, Aristarchus, Secundus, 
Gaius, Timothy, Tychicus. ‘ These having gone forward 
waited for us at Troas.’ Hence the author was not 
Timothy. It is contrary to the ordinary rules of con- 
struction to refer the pronoun, these, at the beginning of 
the fifth verse, to the last two persons only, i.e. to Ty- 
chicus and Trophimus. It must refer to all the names, 
including Timothy’s. 

Yet it is more likely that Timothy is included in the 
we-section than Luke, though many arguments, including 
some plausible ones, have been advanced against the 
hypothesis by Lekebusch. 

It should not be inferred on this account that he wrote 
the whole book, as Mayerhoff supposes,? because it 
involves the untenable opinion that Timothy wrote the 
third gospel, not to speak of the insuperable objections 
lying against it in the Acts; and that Luke merely tran- 
scribed the two works written by Timothy, adding a few 
words here and there. 

It is less likely that Silas was the writer included in 
the first person plural, than either Luke or Timothy. 
Yet Schwanbeck supposes that he wrote the memoranda 
beginning at xv. 13, and the rest of the book, with a few 
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exceptions. The words of xy. 22 could hardly have come 
from him: ‘ Then it pleased the apostles and elders, with 
the whole church, to send chosen men of their own com- 
pany to Antioch, with Paul and Barnabas ; namely, 
Judas surnamed Barnabas, and Silas, chief men among 
the brethren.’ 

Farther remarks upon the Silas-hypothesis, are unne- 
cessary, after the refutation of it by Lekebusch and 
Zeller. 

As to the identification of Silas and Luke, it is utterly 
improbable, whatever similarity exists between the names 
Lucas or Lucanas, and Silas or Silvanus—the one de- 
rived from lucus, a grove; the other from silva, a wood. 

It is impossible to discover the person included in 
the we-sections. He may have been Luke, though the 
designations of time, in xx. 6; xxvii. 9, are against this 
view. At any rate, it is pretty clear that he was an eye- 
witness of the events described, and kept a journal. The 
general writer was distinct from him, and gives evidence 
enough of his remoteness from the times and scenes he 
speaks of. Among the materials at his disposal, he in- 
serted these we-portions from the journal kept by the 
companion of Paul; usually but not always, without 
alteration. The first person plural was left untouched. 

No proper link of connection can be inferred between 
the authorship of the we-paragraphs and the rest of 
the treatise because the first person is also used in i. 1. 
On the contrary, the first person singular in i. 1, is rather 
against the identity of the two. 


LEADING OBJECT. 


Various critics since Schneckenburger have remarked 
that there is a striking coincidence between the actions 
and fortunes of Peter with the primitive apostles on the 
one hand, and those of Paul on the other. Peter begins 
his active ministry by healing a man who had been lame 
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from his birth; Paul performs his first act of healing 
upon a cripple at Lystra who had never walked. As the 
shadow of Peter is supposed to work miraculous cures, 
so handkerchiefs and aprons belonging to Paul, possess 
a magic efficacy. Peter and his companions expel de- 
mons; so does Paul at Ephesus, Philippi, and elsewhere. 
Peter conquers Simon Magus and his sorceries; Paul 
shews his mastery over Elymas the sorcerer and Ephe- 
sian magic. Peter performs a severe miracle on Ananias; 
Paul does the same to the seven sons of Sceva, through 
the instrumentality of an evil spirit. The one raises up 
Tabitha from the dead; the other Eutychus. Peter has 
worship offered him by Cornelius; the people at Lystra 
are on the point of sacrificing to Paul. The barbarous 
‘nhabitants of Malta call the latter a god. This paral- 
Jelism is remarkable. Can it represent authentic his- 
tory? Can it be a traditional type which the writer 
followed? There is nothing improbable in the idea that 
the author took his facts in part from existing sources. 
But it is highly improbable that these sources had the 
coincidences in question. They indicate purpose, and 
can scarcely have been accidental or providential. The 
historical cycles of Providence are on a larger scale, and ) 
at longer intervals. ‘They are also occupied with great 
classes of events rather than individual acts. The simi- | 
larity of miraculous efficacy in the instances mentioned, 
is striking. 

What was the source of this parallelism ? It seems 
to us that Peter’s acts were the originals of Paul’s. 
Co-ordinate authority must be ascribed to both, accord- 
ing to the writer. And Peter’s deeds were taken from 
a source which had its root in the idea that the signs of 
apostleship must be agreeable to accepted precedents or 
those of the Old Testament prophets. 

In like manner, there is a parallel between the suffer- 
ings that befell Paul on the one side, and Peter with 
his companions, on the other. Paul was imprisoned, as 
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Peter and the other apostles were. Paul was beaten at 
Philippi; so were the original apostles at Jerusalem. 
Paul was stoned; so was his prototype, Stephen. As 
Peter was delivered from prison by an angel, and the 
apostles also (v. 20), an earthquake set Paul free. The 
apostles are said to be endowed with the power of hand- 
ling poisonous serpents with impunity (Luke x. 19); 
Paul shakes off a viper, without receiving hurt. 

Amid all the opposition he meets with, it is remark- 
able that the apostle Paul is not seriously injured; or 
if he be, the injury tends to his exaltation. He was 
stoned at Lystra, but he rose up immediately, to all 
appearance unhurt. Such was the special providence 
watching over him. He was incarcerated at Philippi 
but miraculously delivered at night, and entreated by 
the duumvirs in the morning to depart. He became a 
prisoner in Palestine, and was taken to Rome; but that 
led to a series of defences, proving his innocence in the 
eyes of Jewish and heathen authorities. The Pharisees 
(xxii. 9), King Agrippa, Lysias, the two procurators, 
admitted his innocence. He suffered shipwreck on his 
voyage to Italy, but was miraculously saved. All lives 
in the vessel were given to him. Thus the apostle tri- 
umphs under the most adverse circumstances. His death 
is unnoticed, in accordance with the general desire to 
glorify him. 

Were these all the sufferings which Paul endured, we 
might think them the result of the circumstances he was 
placed in, and see nothing incredible in the protection he 
experienced. But they are not. There is a selection of 
cases. The second epistle to the Corinthians shows that 
the majority of his misfortunes are omitted. He received 
thirty-nine stripes five times; he was thrice shipwrecked ; 
he was frequently imprisoned ; he was thrice beaten with 
rods (2 Cor. xi.). Why are these omitted, as also his 
fighting with beasts at Ephesus, and his struggles to 
preserve the Galatian churches from the Judaising 
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Christians? His bodily infirmities and temptations are 
also passed over. The omission of such disasters is not 
accidental, and therefore the similarity of those nar- 
rated in the Acts to what befell the primitive apostles, 
belongs to the writer, who had an object in introducing 
correspondent misfortunes—some from tradition, others 
perhaps, from his own invention. The primitive apostles 
and Paul pass through parallel disasters without injury, 
nay rather with honour, because they are never left 
without guardian angels, or timely miracles on their 
behalf. 

There is also a parallelism between the apostolic 
qualifications of Paul and the primitive apostles. The 
personal appearance of Christ to the former being a 
prominent feature, his conversion is related three times. 
In xviii. 9; xxii. 18; xxiii. 11, he is favoured with 
similar manifestations. By such means he becomes a 
witness of the resurrection of Jesus, which was neces- 
sary to apostleship according to i. 22. The visions of 
Peter and Paul are strikingly alike. The one which 
opened to Peter a mission to the Gentiles (x.) resembles 
that which called Paul to the same career. The very 
voice that spoke seems to be represented as the voice of 
Christ (x. 14). There are two visions between Peter 
and Cornelius, as there are two relating to Paul and 
Ananias. The visions which both apostles had are 
narrated by themselves, repeatedly. Paul possessed the 
power of imparting the Holy Spirit by the imposition 
of his hands, like Peter. ‘This mark of an apostle was 
decisive; and therefore the apostle of the Gentiles is 
not behind the favourite chief of the Jewish-christians. 
Paul must be like the primitive apostles in official quali- 
fications. 

The conduct of Paul and of the original apostles leads 
to the same conclusion as the parallels already noticed. 
We have seen how he acts like a pious Israelite, goes 
up to the national sanctuary, performs vows, undertakes 
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a Nazarite offering for the very purpose of showing 
that he did not teach apostasy from the law, preaches 
to the Jews first, and turns to the Gentiles with reluct- 
ance, consents that the Gentile-christians should be re- 
quired to abstain from fornication as if it were on a par 
with ceremonial observances, and circumcises Timoth 
out of respect to the Jews. On the other hand, the 
Jerusalemite church comes near to Paul’s position by 
recognising at once the principle of Gentile baptism. 
Philip preaches to the half-gentile Samaritans; Peter 
and John are sent to lay their hands on the baptized. 
Peter baptizes Cornelius the Gentile; and a Gentile-chris- 
tian church at Antioch, founded before the public appear- 
ance of Paul, is recognised by the original church at 
Jerusalem, which latter sends a communication to the 
believers there and elsewhere, releasing them from the 
law and circumcision, at the recommendation of Peter 
and James. Such accounts proceed from a writer 
who alters circumstances, introduces unhistorical details, 
turns facts aside from their bearing, and draws upon 
his imagination. 

The teaching of Paul accords with his conduct. It 
is accommodated to the friendly relation he bears to 
Judaism, and loses its characteristic stamp accordingly. 
Instead of its being impregnated with the doctrines of 
man’s universal sinfulness, the abrogation of the law 
of works, justification by faith, and atonement by the 
blood of Christ, it is characterised by the exhibition of 
Jesus’s resurrection and’ Messiahship, repentance and 
good works. His preaching savours of a Jewish-chris- 
tian rather than of one who did so much to sever Chris- 
tianity from Judaism. He utters Petrine sentiments. 
On the other hand, Peter and the early apostles express 
liberal Pauline ideas. Peter declares that God put no 
distinction between Jews and Gentiles; and terms the 
law a yoke which neither they nor their fathers were 
able to bear. James himself declares the right of all 
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the Gentiles to the privileges of Christianity. Thus 
Paul on the one hand, and the primitive Jerusalem 
church on the other, approximate in opinion. The one 
becomes ‘more Jewish-christian than his epistles warrant; 
the other more Pauline than all independent accounts 
represent. Both parties lose their distinctive peculiari- 
ties in part, showing that the writer has treated them 
from his own point of view. 

It is also noteworthy, that the conflicts of Paul with 
the Jewish-christians in almost all places where there 
were Gentile converts, are unnoticed. Titus, the uncir- 
cumcised friend of the apostle, is not once named, though 
he was the cause of a dispute at Jerusalem; and the 
encounter with Peter at Antioch is passed by. The 
apostle’s relations to the Jewish-christian party are 
friendly rather than adverse. He is often at Jerusalem 
with the twelve; the brethren there receive him gladly. 
It is the unbelieving Jews who appear as his adversa- 
ries, not Judaising Christians; and therefore the former 
alone are specified even in the places where the apostle 
encountered the enmity of the latter, as in Corinth and 
Ephesus (xx. 3, 19). 

So too, unfavourable circumstances in Paul’s relations 
to churches are omitted. The second visit to the Co- 
rinthians is passed over because it was a sad one, as we 
learn from 2 Cor. ii. 1: ‘I determined this with myself, 
that I would not come again to you in heaviness ;’ lan- 
euage inapplicable to his first visit, and therefore imply- 
ing a second. 

An attentive reader will be able to detect the apolo- 
getic or conciliatory motive in the omission or insertion 
of other particulars. Thus, the eleemosynary journey 
of Paul to Jerusalem, in the 11th chapter, arose from a 
wish to obviate the offence that the four years’ absence 
of the apostle from the theocratic centre might have 
given to Jewish-christians. 

These observations lead to the conclusion that the 
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object of the writer was conciliatory. He had two 
parties in view, Jewish- and Gentile-christian, which 
he wished to bring nearer to one another. In the 
interest of that object, he moulds the history. A Gen- 
tile-christian himself, and regarding Paul as the great 
apostle, he shows how near he comes to Peter and the 
other apostles in conduct and sentiments, while fully 
equal to them in official qualifications. They resemble 
one another and are on the most amicable terms. The 
parallelism between them indicates their common inte- 
rests and labours. When at last Paul is brought to 
Rome, the metropolis of the heathen world, the writer 
has attained his purpose. That fact and its consequences 
show the universal aspect of Christianity. Paul be- 
comes the apostle of the Gentiles in the fullest sense, 
when the Jews generally reject his message, in fulfil- 
ment of the prophecies. To further Pauline Christianity 
by bringing the two ecclesiastical parties more closely 
together, was the author’s leading aim. This opinion is 
confirmed by the third gospel, in which the writer was 
actuated by a like purpose. 

At the same time, many phenomena in the book seem 
to disagree with this purpose. Had it been in the 
writer’s mind, it has been asked, why did he not state 
other things, such as the parallel deaths of Paul and 
Peter? Why has he set down many facts and particulars 
which have either no perceptible relation to it, or an 
unsuitable one? Objections of this nature, which play 
an important part in the criticisms of men like Leke- 
busch, overlook the fact that the writer had to do with 
things described in written documents or handed down 
by tradition. He did not invent but narrate a his- 
tory. He could not therefore mould all into one con- 
sistent shape, but could only give a bias according to 
his purpose. In selecting, abridging, modifying, and 
altering his materials, he had to maintain a measure 
of historical fidelity, else his purpose would have been 
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defeated. History must not be converted into fiction; 
it must retain features of verisimilitude. The concilia- 
tory tendency runs through the book in a gentle stream, 
not in that overwhelming force which could only have 
arisen from abandoning the materials so far as to efface 
almost all marks of authentic narrative or historical 


probability. 
DATE AND PLACE. 


From the contents of the first chapter compared with 
the end of the gospel, an interval of several years must 
be put between the two books, bringing the date of the 
Acts to about a.p. 125. 

The sudden termination of the work is often explained 
by the fact that events had not proceeded farther at the 
time. The history, it is said, was written during the 
captivity with which it closes. The contents however 
show that they were composed much later; and the 
abrupt ending is better explained in another mode than 
those proposed by Hug and Schrader. 

The only passage supposed to have a direct bearing 
on the time when the author wrote is viii. 26: ‘ And 
the angel of the Lord spake unto Philip, saying, Arise, 
and go toward the south unto the way that goeth down 
from Jerusalem unto Gaza, which is desert.’ The last 
clause of the verse is difficult of explanation, because 
the pronoun translated which may relate to the city Gaza, 
not the road leading to it; in which case the state of 
the city is indicated shortly before the siege of Jeru- 
salem, when the Jews laid waste numerous towns and 
villages, including Gaza, in revenge for the massacre 
at Caesarea. Thus the passage would fix the time of 
writing a little before the destruction of Jerusalem. It 
is better to make the pronoun agree with the way, and 
so the words cease to have any bearing on the date. If 
this be considered improbable, the clause may be a gloss, 
as Kuinoel and others conjectured. 
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The traditional and legendary elements of the book 
consign it to a comparatively late period. Thus the 
transformation of the original gift of tongues, from what 
it was in the apostolic age into the miraculous speaking 
in new languages, shows that the true account of the 
charism had been changed. As the gift is introduced 
not only at Pentecost but at the conversion of Cornelius 
and the baptism of John’s disciples, the writer con- 
sidered it to consist of nothing else than the power of 
speaking in unknown tongues. Such an idea of its 
nature could not have originated till many years after 
the apostolic time. In like manner, the general ten- 
dency of the work agrees with a late date. The at- 
tempted conciliation of opposite parties refers to a stage 
of their development at which the rough angles of con- 
flict had been worn off, and they had begun to look 
at common ground rather than distinctive differences. 
Jewish and Pauline Christianity were no longer the 
directly adverse things they had been, as the epistle to 
the Galatians and Apocalypse present them. Paul had 
rejected the essential principle of Judaic Christianity, 
i.e. the validity of the law, without limitation; declaring 
that the person who still insisted on circumcision re- 
nounced connection with the kingdom of Christ; and 
rigorists of James’s party had refused to associate with 
the uncircumcised (Gal. i. 11, &c.). Jewish-christians 
who are the only true root of the Christian theocracy 
(Rev. vu. 1; xiv. 1), would not recognise Paul as a 
true apostle, according to the epistles to the Corin- 
thians; while the 2nd and 3rd chapters of the Apoca- 
lypse censure the eating of flesh connected with idols, 
which Paul allowed. Thus when Paul and John wrote, 
the antagonism of the two ecclesiastical parties was 
direct. In James’s epistle and that to the Hebrews, 
the same antithesis appears less strongly. Faith and 
works are still in the foreground of the respective posi- 
tions occupied by the religious world. But in the Acts, 
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the difference between faith and works is in the back- 
ground. Doctrinal opposition hardly appears. The ideas 
of the two parties approach one another ; and the ques- 
tion between them is practical. All turns on the validity 
of the Mosaic law and the admissibility of the Gentiles 
to the privileges of Christianity. The apostle Paul shows 
respect for Jewish rites, and circumcises Timothy; he 
acts in many respects like a Jew; while Peter utters 
Pauline ideas, and is the instrument of the Gentiles’ first 
admission into the kingdom of Christ. The two ecclesi- 
astical parties had become less antagonistic, so that a 
work could be written to promote their union. 

There are also slight hierarchical tendencies which 
favour a late date. The Samaritans, whom Philip the 
deacon baptized, could only receive the Holy Ghost by 
the imposition of an apostle’s hands. Is there not here 
a trace of episcopal tendencies? In like manner, the 
heretics pointed at in xx. 29, &c., are alluded to in the 
general way customary in the second century. Thus 
Justin, speaking of Marcion, writes: ‘many persuaded 
by him, as the only one acquainted with the truth .. . 
are carried off irrationally, like lambs by a wolf, and 
become the prey of atheistic doctrines and of demons.’' 
Using the same figure, Ignatius, in his epistle to the 
Smyrnaeans, calls heretics ‘beasts in the shape of 
men.’” 

These phenomena in the work point to the second 
century, and to the former part of it because the oppo- 
sition of Paulinism and Judaism gave place to Gnostic 
speculations in the second half of the century.  Pauli- 
nism pushed to an extreme became gnosis, which over- 
powered Judaistic Christianity altogether. The turn 
taken by the old antagonism of parties was the Gnostic 
separation of the God of the Jews from the Supreme 
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Deity; and no trace of this appears in the Acts. The 
germ of gnosis still lay undeveloped in Paulinism. We 
also see from Justin’s ‘ Dialogue with T rypho,’ that the 
relation of Jewish to Gentile Christianity implied in the 
Acts was different then. When the Acts were written 
Jewish Christianity was in the ascendant, because the 
utmost concessions attainable from it by the Pauline 
Christianity were the things specified in the decrees of 
the apostolic convention. In J ustin, free conceptions of 
Christianity have advanced much farther. Jewish Chris- 
tianity is an insignificant item. Justin says that those 
Gentile-christians who adopted Judaism, like the strict 
Jewish-christians, might perhaps be saved.1. This shows 
that Judaistic Christianity was almost hereticated by the 
Church. The Acts must be dated before Justin. How 
long it is difficult to determine, probably twenty or 
thirty years. 

To this late date it is objected by Meyer, that there is 
no certain trace of the use of Paul’s letters in the book, 
but on the contrary that there is much in it opposed 
to the historical notices they contain. The objection 
holds equally good against his own date, a.p. 80. Be- 
sides, he is inconsistent in allowing that much in the 
Acts is contradictory to historical notices in the epis- 
tles; since these contradictions are resolved, in his com- 
mentary, into mutual supplements. Reluctantly does 
he admit, that even with respect to Paul the history 
has many gaps, and is inappropriate in numerous points, 
as the epistles show; while his explanation of this by the 
contracted nature of the accounts with which the author 
was obliged to be satisfied at the late period of his 
writing (A.D. 80), when he had not better information from 
the apostle or other witnesses, or had not been an eye- 
witness himself, is inadequate. If such be the character 
of Luke in writing the Acts—if he had sometimes to 
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depend on imperfect accounts and incongruous mate- 
rials—the credibility of the history is impaired. It 
is highly improbable that a companion of the apostle 
would have delayed to write so long; or that he could 
have been confined to sources of, information often in- 
complete and difficult to be adjusted to the epistles. 
The place of writing is uncertain. It was probably 
Rome, as Theophilus appears to have been an Italian. 
The abrupt termination leads to this view. Roman 
Christians would not need to be told about the fate of 
the apostle after he was in Rome. And there is an 
evident tendency in the work to find in that city the 
culminating point of Paul’s activity, the goal of his 
labours. On the day of Pentecost strangers of Rome 
were at Jerusalem. Paul says, ‘I must see Rome’ 
(xix. 21). He had to bear witness at Rome (xxiii. 11). 
He appeals to the Roman emperor, when he might 
have been released in Palestine. His Roman citizen- 
ship is spoken of. He is made to pass rapidly through 
eastern parts, that his European ministry may be dwelt 
upon. The anterior existence of the Roman church is 
ignored, that he may appear its proper founder. At 
Rome he breaks away from the Jews for ever, and 
turns wholly to the Gentiles. Thus Rome had a 
peculiar interest for the writer. When he brings the 
apostle thither, his object is attained. A member of 
that church intending to promote liberal Christianity, 
would naturally do so through the medium of a con- 
ciliatory work, making Paul stand out as the chief 
figure. To represent the apostle in the accurate light 
of his own letters would have been prejudicial to his 
design, because the Jewish element in the church was 
sufficiently strong, even in the second century. The 
feeling there was powerful against Paul, so much so as 
to make Peter his fellow-worker in Rome, and after- 
wards the founder and first bishop of the church, in 
defiance of history. There too in the same century, the 
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Clementine literature originated, with its hostility to the 
apostle Paul. A Pauline Christian at Rome might well 
undertake to bring the ecclesiastical parties there nearer 
to one another, in a work like the Acts. It may serve 
perhaps to strengthen the view of Rome’s being the 
birth-place of the book, that the first traces of its use 
are found there. The epistle of Polycarp, where the 
earliest evidence of its existence appears, was probably 
of Roman origin. Justin too, and the Clementine homi- 
lies, were acquainted with it. On the whole Rome was 
probably the place where it first appeared, about a.p. 125. 


CHRONOLOGY. 


The materials are disposed in chronological order, 
though the writer does not mark times or dates. When 
he does allude to them, his references are so general 
that no exact point for reckoning can be got. He speaks 
often of days, seldom of years. The latter part of the 
history has more notices of time than the former ; 
probably because many of the materials were from an 
eye-witness. 

The only event in the book which can be fixed with 
certainty is the death of Herod Agrippa, a.p. 44, from 
which we may reckon backwards and forwards. The 
writer begins with Pentecost, which took place ten 
days after the ascension, whence events are narrated in 
chronological succession. But the section in viii. 4— 
xli. 23 is synchronous. Between the commencement 
of the history and Herod’s death, i.e. i. 1—xii. 23, most 
important events took place, viz. Stephen’s martyrdom 
and Saul’s conversion. We cannot ascertain how long 
that interval was; and different chronologists fix the 
ascension in different years, from a.p. 29 to 36. After 
Herod Agrippa’s death, the apostle Paul becomes the 
prominent theme till his captivity at Rome. Thus the 
history embraces a period of about 31 years. The events 
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which serve as chronological landmarks are, Stephen’s 
death, Paul’s conversion, death of Herod, famine in Pa- 
lestine in the time of Claudius, banishment of the Jews 
from Rome, Gallio’s proconsulship at Corinth, Felix’s 
procuratorship of J udea, and Festus’s entrance on office. 
‘All these have been ably investigated by Wieseler,' 
whose results are generally correct, though in some in- 
stances of minor importance, he cannot be followed. 


STATE OF THE TEXT. 


The text of the Acts has come down from early times in 
a corrupt state. No part of the New Testament has suf- 
fered more from arbitrary caprice. Perhaps the book was 
so treated by heretics rather than the catholic Church: 
for it was rejected or little esteemed by the Manicheans, 
Severians, Marcionites, and others. Though the Ebionites 
did not repudiate it, Epiphanius says that they had an 
apocryphal book of Acts filled with statements depre- 
ciating Paul. Perhaps also the neglect of the work led 
to the deterioration of its text. It was not much read in 
the early churches; and Chrysostom says it was wholly 
unknown to many Christians, a statement that may be 
rhetorical exaggeration, as Olshausen thinks. From 
whatever cause, the contents did not attract so much 
attention or interest as other books, and their public 
reading was little attended to. The history may have 
been less esteemed because it was considered of less im- 
portance than that in the gospels. One thing is certain 
—that great liberties were taken with the text in primi- 
tive times. The most considerable interpolations are vill. 
37; in ix. 5, 6, ‘it is hard for thee to kick against the 
pricks, And he, trembling and astonished, said, Lord, 
what wilt thou have me to do? And the Lord said 


1 Chronologie des apostolischen Zeitalters, 1848. 
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unto him ;’ and in xxiv. 6, 7, 8 the words ‘and would 
have judged according to our law; but the chief captain 
Lysias came upon us and with great violence took him 
away out of our hands, commanding his accusers to 
come unto thee,’ which the best editors expunge. 

The Greek text, as it appears in MSS. D. E., espe- 
cially the former, and as represented in the old Latin 
and Syriac versions, is peculiar. Additions, emenda- 
tions, and explanatory notes, disfigure it. Yet Borne- 
mann has edited the text after D. which he supposes 
to be the original one’—an idea that needs no refutation, 
Thus the nineteenth verse of the 14th chapter begins 
with ‘now while they tarried and taught,’ &e. &e., in 
C.D. E.? Instead of xvi. 39 D. has, ‘and coming with 
many friends into the prison they besought them to 
go out, saying, We did not know your affair, that ye 
are just men; and when they had brought them forth 
they besought them, saying, Depart from this city lest 
those who cry out against you turn again to us; and 
when they had gone forth,’ &c. It is apparent that 
these words never belonged to the genuine text, any 
more than a number of others which D. and its correla- 
tives exhibit, such as those in xii. 103x110 The 
perception of Bornemann is weak in not seeing the 
nature of the readings in D., that differ from the text 
of the oldest and best uncial MSS. But we must refer 
the reader to his long preface, where he will see suf. 
ficient evidence of a perverted judgment. No critic can 
subscribe to the statement, ‘I think it beyond doubt 
that D. excels all other MSS. in internal goodness, to an 
extent that is incredible, and that a better and earlier 
text is contained in no other parchment which has come 


1 Acta Apostolorum ab sancto Luca conscripta, ad codicis Cantabri- 
giensis omnium praestantissimi reliquorumque monumentorum fidem, 


ete., 1847. - 
2 C. omits the and between the participles, 
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down to our time, so that the work may be said to have 
issued from the most complete and ancient fountain 
of all.’ 


COMMENTARIES. 


The best commentaries are those of Meyer, 1861; 
De Wette, 1848; Olshausen, 1838; Baumgarten, 1852; 
Humphry, 1847; Hackett, 1852. 


THE FIRST EPISTLE OF JOHN, 


AUTHENTICITY. 


Potycarr knew and used the epistle, since he writes 
to the Philippians, ‘Every one who confesses not that 
Jesus Christ is come in the flesh is an antichrist.’! The 
resemblance of this language to 1 John iv. 2, 3, is appa- 
rent. Yet Scholten argues that it does not show Poly- 
carp’s acquaintance with the epistle.? 

Eusebius states that Papias employed the epistle : 
‘He (Papias) has used testimonies out of John’s first 
epistle.’? 

The same historian says that Irenaeus often cited pas- 
sages from it.t In accordance with this testimony we 
find allusions to it in his extant work against heresies, 
especially in iii. 16, where he expressly attributes it to 
the apostle John. Kirchhofer says that he cites it only 
three times, all in the same chapter.® 

Clement of Alexandria has referred to the epistle re- 
peatedly. Thus in his ‘ Miscellanies:’ ‘ John also, in hig 
larger epistle, seems to show the difference of sins, It 


1 nace yap 6c ay pa) opooyn *Inoovy Xptorov év cupki eAnrv0evau, 
ayvrixpioroce éorcv.—Cap. vii. 

® Die iiltesten Zeugnisse betreffend die Schriften des N, Ty prSo. 

3 xéxpnras 0’ 0 avroc (0 Tlariag) paprupiac ard rife mporépac 'Iwavvov 
értarodnc.—H. E. iii. 39. 

Seo. veo: ; 

> Adv. Haeres. pp. 241, 242, ed. Grabe. 
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any man see his brother sin a sin which is not unto 
death,” ’ &c.* 

Tertullian received it as John’s: ‘Lastly, let us con- 
sider whom the apostle saw: “ That which we have 
seen,” says John, “ which we have heard, which we have 
seen with our eyes,”’ &¢.” 

Cyprian writes : ‘ And the apostle John, remembering 
the commandment afterwards put in his epistle, ‘‘ In 
this,” says he, ‘we understand that we have known him, 
if we keep his commandments.” ’ ® 

Origen, speaking of the apostle John, says: He has 
also left an epistle of a very few lines. Perhaps also 
a second and third; for all do not allow these to be 
genuine. However, both together do not make a hun- 
dred lines.’* 

Dionysius of Alexandria held the authenticity of the 
epistle and fourth gospel, on which ground he questions 
the apostolic authorship of the Apocalypse.” 

The epistle is found in the old Syriac version, which 
does not contain the second and third; and is also in 
the Muratorian canon. 

Eusebius puts it among the writings universally re- 
ceived by the churches.° 

Succeeding testimonies need not be given, since all 
are to the same effect. Athanasius, Cyril of Jerusalem, 
Epiphanius, Jerome, and others agree. Thus the letter 

1 gaiverae Se cal "Iwavyne év rH petfove EmtoToAT TAS dcamopac THY 


e , 


caprua@y ExdvodoKwY Ev rovrote’ "Edy rec ton Tov adeAgor avrov cyrapra- 
yovra, K.7.A.—Lib. ii. p. 464, ed. Potter. 

2 Denique inspiciamus quem apostoli viderint. Quod vidimus, inquit 
Joannes, quod audivimus, oculis nostris vidimus, &c.—Adv. Praxeam, 
c. 15. 

3 Bt Joannes apostolus mandati memor in epistola sua postmodum 
posuit : In hoe, inquit, intelligimus quia cognovimus eum, si praecepta 
ejus custodiamus, ete.—p. 28 (alii 25). 

4 varadédoure O& Kal éxcoTody Tavy OiywY oTixwY" éorw O€ Kal Oev- 
Tépay Kat TPITHY" érel ov mavreg dat yvnaiove elvac Tavrac’ TAY OUK 
ciat arixwy &ppdrepar exarov.—Ap. Euseb. H, E. vi. 25. 

5 See Euseb. H. E. vii. 25. 

6 Among the dpodoyoipeva.—H. E. iii. 25 
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is well attested by the voice of antiquity. As far as 
external evidence reaches, the authenticity seems to be 
secure. 

Internal evidence is not favourable to apostolic author- 
ship. Assuming the fourth gospel to be John’s, some 
rely on internal evidence as proving identity of author- 
ship between it and the first epistle; others contend 
that the apostle wrote neither. 

The writer does not give his name. He does not say 
that he is John the apostle, or even John the presbyter. 
Nor do we think that he intends to intimate in the first 
five verses his identity with the author of the gospel, 
but only that he was an apostle and eye-witness. If 
John was alive at the time, the author wished perhaps 
to be considered that aged disciple; if he were not, the 
intention may still have been to personate one so distin- 
guished. The author of the Apocalypse could not have 
been the letter-writer. The same conclusion follows 
from the fact that the apostle did not compose the fourth 
gospel. The only question of importance that remains 
is, Did the epistle and fourth gospel proceed from the 
same person? a question which most answer in the affirm- 
ative, because the evidence of identity is plausible. 

(a). The epistle moves in the same circle of ideas 
as the gospel. Its leading views and representations 
are alike. The same ideas and expressions occur. The 
same images are used. The same dualism appears. 

To do the truth (1 John i. 6; John iii. 21); the truth 
is not m one (i. 8; ii. 4; John viii. 44); to be of the 
truth (ii. 21; John xviii. 37); to be of the devil, or chil- 
dren of the devil (iii. 8; John viii. 44); to be of God (iii. 
10; John vii. 17; viii. 47); to be of the world (iv. 5; 
John viii. 23); to speak of the earth, or of the world (iv. 5; 
John ii. 381); to abide in God, and He in us (ivi 13. 
John vi. 56; xv. 4, &c.); to walk in darkness, in light 
G. 6, 7; 11. 11; John viii. 12; xii. 35); to know God 
or Christ (ii. 8, 4, 18, 14; iv. 6-8; v. 20; John xvi. 3: 
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xvii. 25; to see God (iv. 20; Johni. 18; vi. 46; xiv. 
9); to lay down one’s life (iii. 16; John x. LI 78s 
xv. 13); to have sin (1.8; John ix. 41; Xv. 22, 24; 
xix. 11); to have life or eternal life (iii. 15; v.12, &c.; 
John iii. 15, &c., 86; v. 24, 39, 40; vi. 40, 47, 54; x. 
10); knows not whither he goeth (ii. 11; John xu. 35); 
to pass from death to life (iii. 14; John v. 24); to over- 
come the world (v. 4, &c.;: John xvi. 33); to receive tes- 
timony (v. 9; John iii. 11, 32; v. 34); to take away sin 
(iii. 5; John i. 29); to be able, with respect to moral 
possibility (iii. 9; iv. 20; John v. 44; vin. 43; ive £7)5 
paraclete (ii. 1; John xiv. 16); murderer (iii. 15; John 
viii. 44); the only-begotten Son (iv. 9; John i. 14, 18; 
iii. 16, 18); commandment (ii. 38, 4, 7, 8; il. 22-24; 
iv. 21; v. 2,:3;'John x. 18; xii, 49, 50; xiii. 34; xiv. 
Lg? Ls xvod 07 ,12,). 

An affirmation and negation occur beside one another 
as, we lie and do not the truth (1 John 1. 6); he con- 
fessed and denied not (John i. 20); comp. also 1 John 
i. 5,8; i. 4, 10,27, 28 with John 1.3; i. 20; v. 24; 
vii. 18. Statements are made by antitheses placed 
beside each other: 1 John ii. 9, 10,11, 23; ii. 6-8; iv. 
24035; 64).%,085h V5 10; 123John- i518) 20>k&e., 35; doe 
vil. 183 vili. 23; x. 10, &c. So too, antitheses contribute 
to the progress of the discourse, or to its greater exact- 
ness: not—but, 1 John i. 2, 7,21; iii. 18; iv. 1,10, 18; 
v. 6,183, John a. 85) 1215.28 3 Ivi.l45:971 22,3045 
vi. 82, 38. Explanations are subjoined with the intro- 
duetoryithis i¢e.1 Johnai53 i.25;-11,(11923 swage 
14; or by this: itl. 10; iv. 2,9,17; comp. John i. 19; 
Wis 19 svi, 20°59, 203 ew. 22, xviii. 

Life is a predicate of Christ: 1 Johni. 1,2; v.11, 20; 
John i. 4; vi. 33, 35, 48; xi.25. Light is an attribute 
of God and Christ: 1 John i. 5, 7; ii. 8; John i. 4, 5, 
7, &e.; il. 19. Testimony and to bear witness are fre- 
quent ideas; 1 John v. 6, 9, 10, 11; John v. 36; viii. 
17, &c. The love of God in sending Christ is stated by 
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both: 1 John iv. 9; John iii. 16. Mutual love as the 
commandment of Christ, isin 1 John iii. 11, 16, 18, 23; 
John xiii. 34; xv.12,17.} 

(6). The verbal coincidences are most striking in— 


1 JOHN. GOSPEL. 
1.4 compared with xvi. 24. 
1.10 2 “A vill. 37. 
u. 7,8 + - xiii. 34. 
HL. - " xii. 35. 
1. 27 4: * i. 25 ; xvi. 30. 
i. 13 © 4 xv. 18. 
i. 5 p 5 i, 29. 
ii. 8 is me viii. 34, &e. 
ii. 16 - 5 x. 10-15. 
iv. 5 rs 33 xv. 19; xvii. 14, &c. 
iv. 9 i is i. 16. 
iv. 12 9 oa 1.18. 


Do these coincidences of view, idea, and expression 
prove identity of authorship? Is it the same writer who 
shows his mystic theology, his intuitional depth, his 
tenderness, simplicity, pathos? Does the attractiveness 
proceed from one spirit? The answer is not so easy as 
some imagine, because there is variation along with 
similarity. It is true that variation in such circum- 
stances is not a necessary mark of different authorship, 
because no writer can be expected to repeat himself 
in two works, without introducing variety. But. the 
deviations of the epistle from the gospel, though not 
numerous, are inconsistent with sameness of authorship. 

1. The writer of the epistle speaks of Christ’s mani- 
festation or coming, in the manner of the apostolic epis- 
tles. This event, or the day of judgment, he apprehends 
as near, for it is the last time, because of the many 
antichrists who have appeared (ii. 18, 28). Of such 
eschatology the evangelist knows nothing. Instead of 
a visible, material coming, he speaks only of a spiritual 


1 See a collection of parallel passages in the conclusive work entitled 
‘A brief Examination of prevalent Opinions on the Inspiration of the 
Scriptures, by a Protestant layman of the Church of England,’ p. 96, 


et seq. 
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reappearance. Christ’s second advent is resolved into 
the Spirit’s mission to the disciples. Jesus comes again 
to them only in the Comforter. And in relation to 
judgment, he speaks of it as present. Future and pre- 
sent are comprehended in the one idea of eternal life, 
whose possession is present. He attaches no importance 
to the future, because it had already become present. 
But in the epistle, a future, material advent, and a day 
of judgment are mentioned. 

The force of this argument is not effaced by re- 
ferences to John v. 28, and ep. iii. 14, because in the 
former the personal reappearing of Christ is not implied; 
and in the latter, the present possession of eternal life 
does not exclude the future judgment (ii. 28) of the 
righteous. If the former passage be genuine, though 
Scholten suspects it to proceed from the writer of the 
21st chapter, all the force that can be allowed it 
is small, because its materialistic character is out of 
harmony with the whole work. It contains a transient 
idea, not detracting from the impression of the entire 
gospel which sets forth an internal, spiritual judgment 
superseding an outward one performed in connection 
with raised bodies. 

2. There is no trace of antichrist in the gospel, a 
circumstance in harmony with its genius. Victory over 
the evil principle is already accomplished by the death 
of Christ (xvi. 33). The writer of the epistle speaks of 
many antichrists in his time. 

3. The doctrine of a paraclete distinct from Christ is 
wanting in the epistle. Indeed, the Spirit is never called 
the paraclete in it. Christ himself is so termed (ii.1). 
The Spirit is viewed somewhat differently in the two 
works. We do not suppose that he is hypostatised in 
either; he is only personified. But in the epistle he 
is less closely identified with Christ. He witnesses and 
he zs truth; but he is not the Spirit of Christ emphati- 
cally; so fully his representative as to be identified with 
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him. He is the anointing which believers receive from 
the holy One, which leads them into all knowledge and 
teaches them concerning all things; but it is not said 
that he proceeds directly from, or is sent by, Christ. His 
personification is not so prominent; nor is he brought 
into so close an union with Christ. 

4. Christ is not termed the Logos or Word absolutely, 
as he is in the'gospel. He is the life, the eternal life which 
was with the Father, the Son of God; not the Word. 
High as the epithets are, they imply a conception of his 
person inferior to the gospel’s. 

5. There is a subordinate polemic tendency in the 
epistle which is obviously anti-docetic. This is most 
conspicuous in the commencing words (i. 1-3), and in 
iv. 2. The gospel, so far from being anti-docetic, hovers 
on the borders of docetism. According to it, Jesus had 
a body not confined to the conditions of a material 
one, but such as could and did alter itsform. In some 
respects the Logos resembled an aeon. 

6. There is little doubt that the water and the blood 
in xix. 34 are symbolical, representing the cleansing and 
atoning efficacy of Christ. But in the epistle, the lan- 
guage, ‘This is he who came by water and blood’ 
(v. 6), has a different and less spiritual meaning, water 
and blood denoting baptism and the supper, the two 
sacraments he instituted. If the one passage has a de- 
signed reference to the other, the fact of their different 
acceptations implies different writers. The epistle inti- 
mates that, by the two standing institutions, the Spirit 
continually witnesses to the fact that Jesus is the Son 
of God: the gospel has no reference to sacraments. 

7. The representation of the atonement in i. 7; 11. 2; 
iv. 10, is not the same as that of the gospel, which does 
not speak of propitiation. The cleansing power attri- 
buted to the blood of Christ resembles the view given 
in the epistle to the Hebrews. In the gospel Jesus is 
said to take away sin, and to give his flesh for the life of 
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the world, the former expression occurring in the epistle 
also; but the leading view of his death in the epistle is 
that it is propitiatory and cleansing, as if he were a high 
priest. : 

8. The distinction between venial and deadly sins is 
one unknown to the gospels, and savours of a post- 
apostolic time. Nothing like it is found in John; nor 
can we conceive the writer of the fourth gospel for- 
bidding prayer to be offered by a Christian brother for 
another who had committed some deadly transgression. 
The sins unto death are a class, not one particular act ; 
and cannot therefore be identified with the unpardon- 
able sin against the Holy Ghost. It is also remarkable, 
that another part of the epistle seems contradictory to 
that passage in the 5th chapter which refers to mortal 
sin. ‘The blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth us from all 
sin.’ How can this be, if a class of sins is unpardon- 
able, necessarily leading to death and uninfluenced by 
prayer? 

9. The attribute of light ascribed to God, who is also 
said to be zn the light, is more materialistic than the con- 
ceptions of the gospel respecting the Supreme. There 
is a kindred idea in calling Christ the true light; but 
God is not so described in the fourth gospel. 

10. Although the epistle, considered by itself, be- 
longs to the ideal as well as the practical region, it has 
neither the tenderness nor depth of the gospel. It is 
weaker and monotonous. In logical energy it is far 
beneath the great work which it most resembles. If the 
same author wrote both, he was very unequal. But this 
isnot probable. The spiritual and speculative soul, which 
was capable of composing the gospel, would scarcely 
dissolve its power in the vague generalities of the epistle. 
The difference between them is too marked to allow them 
to be attributed to the same person. While the concep- 
tions and expression of the epistle have an excellence 
that often approaches those of the gospel, they also 
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betray inferiority. We admit that the gospel contains 
repetitions, but they are not so weak. We cannot con- 
ceive of its author writing: ‘ He that hateth his brother 
is in darkness, and walketh in darkness, and knoweth 
not whither he goeth, because that darkness hath blinded 
his eyes;’ ‘By this we know that we love the children 
of God, when we love God, and keep his commandments; 
for this is the love of God, that we keep his command- 
ments;’ ‘ He that doeth righteousness is righteous, even 
as he is righteous;’ ‘But the anointing which ye have 
received of him abideth in you, and ye need not that 
any man teach you: but as the same anointing teacheth 
you of all things, and is truth and is no lie, and even as 
it hath taught you, ye shall abide in him;’ ‘I write unto 
you, little children, because your sins are forgiven you 
for his name’s sake. I write unto you, fathers, because 
ye have known him that is from the beginning. I write 
unto you, young men, because ye have overcome the 
wicked one. I write unto you, little children, because 
ye have known the Father. I have written unto you, 
fathers, because ye have known him that is from the 
beginning,’ &c. &c. ‘All that is in the world. . . is 
not of the Father but is of the world.’ 

These observations show diversity of authorship in 
the epistle and the fourth gospel, without disproving 
the opinion that John the apostle wrote the former. It 
is altogether improbable that the author of the Apo- 
calypse composed the epistle, because the style of 
thought in them is very different. No critic can attri- 
bute the epistle to a Jewish-christian. Its genius is 
remote from Ebionitism. Many particulars belong- 
ing to it show a later writer putting himself into the 
apostolic age, as if he wished to be considered the 
apostle John. He has little of the concrete. No 
definite relations between the author and his readers 
appear. The individual element is all but absent. The 
polemics against the false teachers consist of a bare 
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negation; all that the author says about them being, 
that they went out of the church and were not Christians. 
Thus the Docetae are simply contradicted. Does not 
such vagueness arise from the position assumed between 
past and present; from the divided consciousness of 
the author, who moves in a circle of ideas created by 
abstraction? Had he been John himself, the apostle 
who had lived and laboured among the Christians about 
Ephesus and the surrounding district, we should have 
expected some life-like traits or special features distin- 
guishing his readers and pointing out their peculiar 
temptations. Instead of this, the epistle consists of ab- 
stract generalities, intimating a man throwing himself 
back into the past, conveying the impression of apostle- 
ship and familiarity. The language is not that of direct 
life. ; 

The same result is indicated by the anti-docetic ten- 
dency of the epistle. The docetic form of Gnosticism 
did not belong to the first century. It may be, that its 
seeds and germs existed in John’s time; but if not un- 
folded, they were virtually non-existent, and did not 
need to be combated. It has been said that Cerinthus, 
the Gnostic, lived in the time of John. There is no 
proof that he did so; neither was he a proper Gnostic. 
Half Ebionite, half Gnostic, he was between the two. 
Gnosticism did not exist till the reign of Trajan, when 
John the apostle was dead, or so near death as to be 
unable to write. 


TIME AND PLACE OF WRITING. 


The date of the epistle is a difficult question, which 
cannot be argued in relation to the destruction of Jeru- 
salem. One passage adduced to prove that Jerusalem 
had not been destroyed when the epistle was written is 
an unsafe foundation (ii. 18); since the phrase it is the last 
tume is applied, after that event, to the coming of Christ, 
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_ by Ignatius in his epistle to the Ephesians.! Diisterdieck 
is incorrect in supposing it to contain a prophetic glance 
at the impending crisis, and in dating the letter a.p. 70.2 
Nor does the silence of the writer respecting the fall of 
Jerusalem favour an early date, as Huther® believes, 
The author is more subjective than objective. His ereat 
theme had no relation to Judaism. 

The only way of putting the question is—Was the 
letter written before or after the fourth gospel? Some 
critics assert that it contains plain references to the 
gospel. The first four or five verses are specially ap- 
pealed to by Liicke, Hug, and Baur. We have failed, 
however, to recognise these clear allusions, and cannot 
accept Baur’s statement about the first four verses being 
a recapitulation of the gospel. The writer supposes 
that his readers were acquainted with evangelical truth; 
but does not intimate that he had instructed them, either 
by writing or orally. As to the expressions I write and 
I have written, they refer to the present epistle, the past 
and present tenses being used interchangeably, for the 
sake of variety and emphasis. The repetition of the 
phrase little children may perhaps be intended to show 
familiarity between the writer and his readers; but Paul 
addresses the Galatians in the same manner. Still the 
frequent use of it leads to the belief that something 
more is meant than a mere expression of endearment. 

If we could see with Baur, that a great part of the 
contents are but weak echoes of an original far sur- 
passing it, which the writer tries to imitate in matter 
and form; that there are reminiscences of the prologue 
in i. 5, &c., and that i. 7, 8, where the commandment 
of love is termed both new and old, refers to John xiii. 
34, new in relation to the gospel, not new in the sense 


1 Chapter xi. : me Se Sy 
2 Die drei Johanneischen Briefe, vol. i., Hinleitung, p. ciii. 
3 Kritisch exegetisches Handbuch iiber die drei Briefe des Johannes, 


Einleit. p. 27. 
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in which Jesus called it so, but old because they had it 
from the beginning (xv. 27); the priority of the gospel 
might be admitted! But these presumptive evidences 
are doubtful. Nor does greater probability attach to 
Liicke’s argument about the shorter and contracted ex- 
pressions of the epistle being later than the more copious 
and similar phrases of the gospel. Does this usually 
happen, even in the case of the same writer? The younger 
one is, the more forcible and terse his language; while 
it spreads out, with age, into greater diffusiveness, and 
loses strength. The soundness of the argument, there- 
fore, based as it is on the abbreviated formulas of the 
epistle respecting the Word (i. 1, 2), compared with 
John i. 1, &c., and on iv. 2, contrasted with John i. 14, 
is questionable. On the supposition of two writers, it 
appears to us incorrect. 

As far as we can judge, the epistle preceded the 
gospel; though it must be confessed that the evidence 
in favour of this opinion is slight, and therefore it may 
not be generally accepted. Some good critics hold it, 
including Zeller, Hilgenfeld, and Huther. The writer 
of the epistle does not apply the title Word or Logos 
absolutely to Christ, as the author of the gospel does, 
which indicates a less advanced stage of christology. 
He also expects the Redeemer’s second advent mate- 
rially and personally to judge mankind, a view which 
the evangelist had left behind. Nor had he attained to 
the conception of the Spirit as paraclete, to that strong 
personification of the holy inspiration of Christians, 
which proceeds from the Father, and is implied in being 
sent by the Son, in being the Son’s representative in 
them, so much so that his coming is the coming of the 
Son into their souls. 


If the priority of the epistle be admitted, the cireum- 


1 Theologische Jahrbiicher yon Baur und Zeller, 7ter Band p. 293 
et seq. 
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stance will help to lessen the surprise excited by the 
sudden appearance of a work like the fourth gospel, so 
far in advance of anything before it. An important 
link in the preparatory process which resulted in the 
fourth gospel, is supplied. The wonderful development 
of Christian consciousness in the evangelist was mate- 
rially aided by the epistle. The later author looked 
beyond and above the other, not merely because his in- 
spiration was higher, but because he had the advantage 
of another’s work. 

The exact date of the letter must be left in uncer- 
tainty. Perhaps we cannot come nearer it than a.pD. 
130. The place may have been Asia Minor. 


PERSONS ADDRESSED. 


Since the time of Augustine, the epistle has been 
often termed ad Parthos, to the Parthians, in the 
Latin church. It is so called by Augustine himself. 
Vigilius Tapsensis, Cassiodorus, the venerable Bede, 
with various Latin MSS., mention the same title ; 
and one Greek MS., 62, has it at the end of the second 
epistle.? It is evident, however, that the Greek church, 
and the Latin too prior to Augustine, were ignorant 
of the inscription. Probably it originated in a mis- 
take. Among the various conjectures put forth to 
explain its origin, the most probable is Gieseler’s,® 
according to which the subscription of the first and 
second epistles was at first, Epistle of John the Virgin.4 
This the Latins misunderstanding, converted into Epistle 


1 Jn the treatise Quaestionum Evangeliorum, lib. ii. quaest. 39. Opp. 
ed. Benedict. Paris. 1680, tom. ili., pars secunda, p. 266. The same 
inscription is also at the head of his tractates on the epistle; and in 
Possidius’s Indiculus operum S. Augustini. 

2 iwavvou 2 mpoc mapOove. 

3 Compendium of Ecclesiastical History, vol. i. p. 106, English trans- 
lation. 

4 éxuor. iwavvov Tov mapOEvov. 
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to the Parthians. John was early styled virgin, because 
he was unmarried. Whatever explanation be adopted, 
it is certain that the letter was not written to the Par- 
thians. A Genevan codex is said to have Sparthos 
instead of Parthos, but Sabatier thinks that Dr. Patin, 
who says he saw the copy, mistook Parthos for Sparthos.* 
Yet Scholz describes such a copy there, with the in- 
scription ad Spartos, and dates it in the twelfth century.” 
The readers of the epistle were Gentile-christians. 
Hence they are warned against idolatry (v. 21), and 
docetism (iv. 1, &c.). There are no quotations from 
the Old Testament, or allusions to it. The author 
appears to be acquainted with the general state and 
prevailing temptations of those to whom he writes. 
The most likely view is, that the work was addressed 
to various churches of Asia Minor, including that of 
Ephesus, and was meant to be a circular one. This 
agrees with its position among the catholic epistles. 


THE FORM. 


The work is commonly called John’s first epistle, and 
has been so styled from an early period. It has little, 
however, of the epistolary form, since inscription, salu- 
tation, and benediction are absent. But though the 
outward and common requisites of a formal epistle be 
wanting, its composition and texture show the propriety 
of the usual name. Internal qualities make up for the 
want of form. The readers are sometimes addressed in 
the second person; there are references to their con- 
dition, a loose connection of ideas, frequent repetitions, 
and other peculiarities of a colloquial style. Hence it 
cannot be called a treatise or discourse; nor should it 
be connected with the gospel, as though it were either 


' Bibliorum Sacrorum latinae versiones antiquae vol. ili. p. 965. 
> Biblisch-kritische Reise u. s. w., pp. 66, 67. 
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its polemic or its practical part. It is not an accom- 

paniment of the gospel, an introduction and preface 
commending John’s work on the Logos to the entire 
Church, as Hug would have it. To link it to the larger 
work is to present it in a false aspect, because it is com- 
posed in a different method. There is no reason to 
think that it was meant to belong to the gospel, or that 
it ever had such proximity. The oldest MSS. and ver- 
sions of both have them apart. Why were they not 
written together, if the one was a supplement or com- 
panion of the other? To this question Hug answers 
that the copyist of D. furnishes the requisite evidence 
of what was the ancient practice. On the first page of 
the leaf on whose opposite side the Acts of the Apostles 
begin, he wrote the Latin column of the last verse 
belonging to John’s third epistle, and subjoined words 
to the effect that the Acts now commence,! whence the 
critic infers that the copyist had an old MS. before hin, 
in which John’s epistles preceded the Acts immediately. 
This argument proves too much, because by it all the 
three are made accompaniments of or introductions to 


the fourth gospel. 


OCCASION AND OBJECT. 


A polemic purpose has been often attributed to the 
writer; and it cannot be denied that he has polemic 
allusions. He speaks of antichrists or false teachers, 
whom he condemns (ii. 18-26); of spirits or pretended 
spiritual teachers who did not acknowledge Christ’s 
true humanity (iv.1-6). The opening part of the letter 
points to the same persons. These can be none other 
than the Docetae, who believed that Christ took the 
appearance of a body only. But though he contradicts 

1 Epistulae Johannis iii. 

explicit 

incipit A ee 

Acta Apostolorum.—See Kipling’s facsimile, p. 657, pars altera, 
VOL. II. = 
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the Docetae, it is hardly correct to make the passages 
relating to them express the writer’s leading object, 
since they are but a small part of the letter. The 
chief purpose does not appear to have been polemic. 
The author did not mean to combat a party or sect, 
because his notices of false teachers are subordinate, in- 
troduced into the execution of a more general design. 
It is only in a qualified sense that it can be said of the 
author that he wished to combat the Docetae. 

What then was his leading object? To unfold clearly 
the Christian consciousness residing in believers, in order 
to raise them to the full perception of their immediate 
communion with the Father and the Son. ‘They are 
reminded of what they are, of their life in God and its 
practical results, and are exhorted to hold fast their 
present position. Faith in the name of the Son should 
be exemplified in mutual love and keeping of the com- 
mandments. The author himself says, ‘ These things 
have I written unto you, that ye may know ye have 
eternal life while believing in the name of the Son 
of God’ (v. 18). Under a purpose so comprehensive, 
various subordinate objects might be attained; and 
therefore he frequently introduces such phrases as [ 
write or I have written, accompanied with a variety of 
statements. Thus ini. 4: ‘These things write we unto 


you, that your joy may be full.’ 


INTEGRITY. 


There was once a protracted controversy respecting 
the words in v. 7, 8: ‘in heaven, the Father, the Word, 
and the Holy Ghost, and these three are one; and there 
are three that bear witness on earth.’ Now, it is all 
but universally admitted that they are spurious, the 
evidence of MSS., versions, and fathers being clearly 
against them. It would appear strange that champions 
should have appeared in their fayour after the masterly 
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treatise of Porson,! did we not know that theological 
error lingers long, especially where the doctrine of the 
Trinity is supposed to be involved. Hence the perse- 
vering but abortive efforts of Bishop Burgess; the feeble 
attempt of Sander; and the perverse criticism of Forster. 
We need not state the evidence for and against the 
passage, since it has been given elsewhere.2. Lachmann 
and Tischendorf omit the words, after Griesbach. 

Tn ii. 23, the clause, ‘he that acknowledgeth the Son 
hath the Father also,’ is usually printed in italics in 
English Bibles, because the translators had a doubt of 
its genuineness. But it is amply attested by external 
evidence, being in the most ancient and best MSS., x, 
A., B., C., &e. Griesbach, Lachmann, and Tischendorf 
receive it into the text. 


CONTENTS, 


It would only occupy space to give the different divi- 
sions of the epistle adopted by the critics. Diisterdieck 
and Huther enumerate those of Bengel, Rickli, Sander, 
Liicke, De Wette, Ewald; and propound their own. 
We might add Erdmann’s, Hilgenfeld’s, and Baur’s. 
Huther’s objections to Diisterdieck are pertinent, and 
his own division is decidedly superior. The epistle may 
be divided into four parts and an introduction. These 
parts, however, are not separated from one another exter- 
nally, but lie in the ideas of the writer rather than their 
outward expression, They are: i. 5-ii. 11; ii, 12-29; 
iil. 1-22; iii. 23-v. 21. The introduction consists of the 
first four verses and indicates the theme of the whole. 

1. 5-11.11. This portion is pervaded by the contrast 
between walking in darkness and walking in light. 
Light and darkness are the two opposites set forth. 


! Letters to Mr. Archdeacon T ravis, in answer to his Defence of the 
Three Heavenly Witnesses, 1 John v. 7. 1790. 8vo. 
? Treatise on Biblical Criticism, vol. ii. p. 403, &e. 
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The author reminds his readers of the ground of com- 
munion with the Father and the Son, the holy nature 
of God, and the purity indispensable to fellowship with 
Him. This communion implies first, purification and 
redemption by the death of Christ. The idea of purifi- 
cation is then developed. Its conditions are, the per- 
ception and confession of sin as well as repentance for 
it; and should one fall into sin notwithstanding, he can 
find an advocate and propitiation in Christ (i. 5-11. 2). 

Communion implies secondly, the keeping of God’s 
commandments, especially that of love. In introducing 
love as the great commandment, the author asserts that 
he does not write about a new thing, but one with which 
they were acquainted from the commencement of their 
Christian life. Yet it was new in one aspect, not only 
because it had been revealed by Christ, but because it 
had a new and quickening power over their life. The 
paragraph ends with walking in darkness as it had begun 
with walking in light; the respective characteristics of 
those who hate and love the brethren (ii. 3-11). 

ii. 12-29. In the second division the leading idea 
is the world, which takes the place of darkness in the 
preceding part. The Christian has overcome the world. 
Here the writer addresses his readers directly, in order 
to quicken and elevate their Christian consciousness. 
He individualises various classes to give variety and de- 
finiteness to his description. Love of the world; false 
teachers who had not true faith in Christ because they 
denied the Son and consequently the Father; abiding 
in Christ, are referred to. The closing exhortation is to 
abide in the Father and the Son. Ifthe Christian has 
overcome the world, he must hold fast what he has, by 
abiding in the Father and the Son. 

iii. 1-22. The leading idea of the third part is sonship. 
Communion with God is a relation of sonship founded 
in the love of God. How great is the evidence of the 
divine love towards believers in making them children 
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of God! The hope of being like God must lead to 
holiness. Sin is incompatible with Christ’s redemption, 
fellowship with him, and sonship. So far from having 
any association with God and Christ, it rather belongs 
to the devil (iii, 1-10). He reminds his readers again 
of the commandment of love, pointing out the incon- 
sistency of hatred to brethren with eternal life, exhort- 
ing them to self-sacrificing love in imitation of Christ, 
to compassion for distressed brethren, and to the active 
manifestation of love (iii. 11-18). By the habitual 
temper of our minds and loving conduct to others we 
have, says he, a good conscience before God and are 
sure of being heard in prayer, because we do what is 
pleasing in His sight, maintain fellowship with Him by 
faith and love, and possess His Spirit (19-22). 

il. 23—v. 21. Belief or faith is the leading idea of this 
section. The highest point to which the epistle arrives 
is belief in the name of the Son. Such faith is accom- 
panied with mutual love and the keeping of God’s com- 
mandments. Christians are admonished to prove the 
spirit of the teachers who appeared. And this is the test 
given—if they acknowledge the manifestation of Jesus 
Christ in the flesh, they are genuine; such as deny it, 
belong to antichrist and the world. Love constitutes 
the essence of God, and he that loves is His child. God’s 
love has been shown in the sending of His Son, and as 
He loved us we ought to love one another; for by love 
we have fellowship with Him (iii. 23-iv. 12). 

The characteristic mark of communion is the pos- 
session of the Christian spirit, which holds fast and con- 
fesses that the Father sent the Son as the Saviour of the 
world; that Jesus is the Son of God; and that God has 
revealed himself as love (iv. 13-16). 

The consummation of love is seen in Christians having 
confidence at the day of judgment, and no fear before 
God. Let us therefore, says the author, love Him, and 
we shall love the brethren also (iv. 17-21). 
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Whoever believes in Christ is a child of God. Such 
an one loves his brethren and keeps God’s command- 
ments (v. 1-5). 

Jesus is certified to be the Son of God by baptism, 
the Lord’s supper, and the Spirit, in the reception or 
rejection of which testimony belief and unbelief appear 
(v.6-10). The essential practical import of this tes- 
timony is, that God has given eternal life through Jesus 
Christ (v. 11-13). He refers as before to confidence 
in God as the fruit of perfect love, connected with the 
hearing of prayer and especially of intercessory prayer 
on behalf of sinning brethren when they do not commit 
mortal transgression; for a child of God cannot sin, by 
virtue of his communion with Him and the knowledge 
of the true God given by the Son. A warning against 
idolatry concludes the letter (v. 14-21). 

From this analysis it will appear that the epistle is 
ethical, not dogmatic or didactic; mystic and subjec- 
tive, not speculative. The general tone is calm, sub- 
dued, mild, serene. It is not, therefore, surprising that 
it should be attributed to the aged John in the evening 
of life. The different parts have a connection, and are 
not so loose as some have imagined. A general plan 
and arrangement are perceptible, though it is difficult 
to exhibit them. No logical method is followed. The 
language is more that of feeling than of intellect, and 
therefore rhetorical art is wanting. The critic is puzzled 
in trying to find the definite sequence of parts, though 
he is able to trace the general course of thought. The 
transitions and links of ideas are feebly marked, or left 
to be understood. . A good interpreter will endeavour 
to get a right view of the leading ideas, especially of the 
manner in which they rise out of one another. Admit- 
ting disjointedness in the materials, he will not tax his 
ingenuity with finding accurate constructions, order, 
precision, and completeness. The style is aphoristic in 
part, but also monotonous. 
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Very different judgments have been pronounced on 
the letter, showing how much depends on the sub- 
jectivity of critics. Eichhorn speaks of its rhapsodical 
character; and attributes its want of order to failure 
of memory on the part of John. Baur speaks of the 
absence of freshness and colour, its childish and weak 
repetitions, its want of energy; language that needs to 
be qualified. On the contrary, Hilgenfeld pronounces 
it rich and original in what relates to the subjective, 
intensive life of Christianity; affirming that its fresh, 
living, attractive character consists in its taking us 
with such fondness into the inner experience of genuine 
Christian life; which language also requires correction. 
We are disposed to take a higher estimate of it than 
Baur’s; a lower than Hilgenfeld’s. The epistle has a 
tender attractiveness. Its sentences are not without 
power. The author depicts a subjective Christianity 
with considerable freshness and force. He moves freely 
in the region of abstract ideas, and exhibits an original 
mysticism. He has no logical ability, and the circle of 
his ideas is confined. So also is his vocabulary. He 
does not enter deeply into the interior life. His thoughts 
are neither full nor rich, and his language is meagre. 
Hence his monotony. He repeats himself too much, 
and weakens the impression of what he writes; a fact 
which cannot be explained away by the hortatory and 
tender nature of the epistle, still less by a more Hebra- 
istic form, which does not really belong to it. 

More value would be assigned to the work if the 
fourth gospel were not, consciously or unconsciously, 
remembered along with it. To be judged impartially, 
it should be placed apart. 

A leading idea appears in the epistle, viz. that the 
true Christian does not sin, but purifies himself as 
Christ is pure: ‘ Whosoever abideth in him sinneth not; 
whosvever sinneth hath not seen him neither known 
him.’ ‘ Whosoever is born of God doth noi commit sin; 
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for his seed remaineth in him; and he cannot sin because 
he is born of God.’ These are singular and strong say- 
ings, presenting an ideal Christianity far beyond the 
bounds of experience, and coming near the Montanistic 
principle that the whole community of Christians is 
sinless, pure, and holy. It would be hazardous, however, 
to assert that traces of Montanism are discoverable in 
the epistle, either in the distinction between venial and 
deadly sins, or in the mention of murder and idolatry as 
two out of the three special mortal sins. The author 
wrote before Montanism proper appeared. That system 
arose out of the circle of ideas he represents, being a 
fourth gospel evolution of Ebionitism. Hence the prox- 
imity of some statements to the subsequent Montanism 
of Tertullian and others. A Christian consciousness is 
supposed to dwell in the readers of the epistle, by which 
they know all things; and so the Montanists distin- 
guished themselves as spiritual’ from the carnal® or 
ordinary Christians who did not adopt their rigid system 
of morals. 


COMMENTARIES. 


The best commentaries on the epistle are those of De 
Wette, 1852; Diisterdieck, 1852; Huther, 1855; Liicke, 
1856; Neander, 1851; and Ebrard, 1859. 


1 rvevparicol. 2 Luxixol. 


THE SECOND AND THIRD EPISTLES OF JOHN. 


AUTHORSHIP. 


THE TRADITION that the second and third epistles 
commonly ascribed to John were written by the apostle, 
is ancient. 

In the Greek church Clemens Alexandrinus is the 
first who speaks of a second as well as a first epistle 
of John. The latter he calls the larger one.’ Of the 
second he says, it was written ‘ to virgins,’ and is very 
simple. It was addressed to one Babylonian named 
Electa.?, Eusebius states that Clement explained the 
catholic epistles in his ‘ Hypotyposes’ or Outlines.? If 
so he adopted the third as well as the second. 

Origen mentions the two epistles, and tells us that 
they were not received by some in his day. He neither 
gives his own opinion nor quotes from them.* 

Dionysius of Alexandria admitted them as apostolic 
productions, which appears from the use he makes of 
them in arguing that John did not write the Apoca- 
lypse: ‘ Nor yet in the second and third epistles ascribed 
to John, though they are but short letters, is the name 
of John prefixed, for without a name he is termed “ the 
elder.”’?® 


1 fy) petLwv éxcorody.—Stromata, lib. ii. p. 464, ed. Potter. 

2 Secunda Joannis epistola, quae ad virgines scripta est, simplicissima 
est. Scripta vero est ad quandam Babyloniam Electam nomine.— 
Adumbrat. ed. Potter, p. 1001. The fragment may not be authentic. 

3 Hist. Eccles. vi. 14. 4 Ap. Euseb. H. E. vi. 25 

5 "ANN obd€ év rH Oeurépg Gepopérn “Iwavvov Kat rpirn, katrou Bpaxei- 
aic ovoate éxtoroAaic, 6 Iwavyne dvopacri mpdxerrat, GAN avwvipwe 6 
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Alexander of Alexandria quotes the second epistle, 
assigning it to John the apostle: ‘ For it becomes us 
as Christians... . . not to say to such God speed, 
lest we be partakers of their sins, as the blessed John 
directs.’ ! 

It is unnecessary to quote Athanasius, Didymus, and 
others who received the epistles as canonical works of 
the apostle. The Alexandrian church generally was 
favourable to their Johannine authorship. 

With respect to the Western church, Irenaeus quotes 
the second epistle, attributing it to ‘John the Lord’s 
disciple.’ ” 

Neither Tertullian nor Cyprian quotes them. This 
silence, however, is no proof that they were not recog- 
nised in the north African church. Aurelius, bishop of 
Chollabi, at a synod held at Carthage under Cyprian 
(A.D. 256), appealed to 2 John 10, as the words of John 
the apostle.® 

The Muratorian canon mentions two epistles of John. 
But the passage is not clear; and the text of it may be 
corrupt, as is not unfrequently the case.* The doubt is 
whether the two epistles be the second and third, or 
whether the first be one of the two; though the former 
is more probable. 

In the Syrian church the letters were not received 
at first, because they are wanting in the Peshito. But 
Ephrem in the fourth century quotes both, introducing 
the ninth verse of the second with ‘the word of John 
the divine;’ and the fourth verse of the third with ‘ the 


* mpémet yup hdc we Xproriarove évrac Kara Xpiorod «ot Up 
dé xy xalpey Toig TowvUTog éyew" iva pirwore Kai Taig apapriace 
avray Korvwyol yevonueda, we maphyyerev 6 paxaptog "Iwavvne, x.7.\.— 
tn Socrat. H. E. lib. i. c. 6. 

2 Adv. Haeres, i. c. 16. 

3 Cypriani Opp. ed. Maran. 1726, p. 337. 


* Epistula sane Judae et superscripti Johannis duas in catholica 
habentur. 
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Scripture says.’ Hence it is probable that he referred 
both to the apostle. 

Eusebius puts them among the Antilegomena, perhaps 
with relation to Origen’s reserve and their exclusion 
from the old Syriac version. What his own opinion was 
is not clear. In his ‘ Ecclesiastical History’ he speaks 
doubtfully, in such terms as these, ‘whether they were 
written by the evangelist or by another of the same 
name;’* but in his ‘ Evangelical Demonstration’ he 
assigns them to the apostle: ‘In his epistles, he either 
makes no mention of himself, or calls himself elder 
merely, nowhere apostle or evangelist.’* Here the his- 
torian seems to refer to the three epistles, speaking of 
them as the evangelist’s or apostle’s. But this affords 
no certain proof that he was persuaded they were all 
written by one and the same person. It is a sufficient 
foundation for the remark that they were generally, or 
by many, attributed to the apostle. As fur himself, he 
has plainly shown by what he says elsewhere, and by 
not quoting the last two epistles, that he was not fully 
satisfied of their being written by the apostle and evan- 
gelist. 

After Eusebius the letters came to be generally 
received. They are in the apostolic canons, and in the 
sixtieth canon of the council at Laodicea. They were 
also recognised by the council at Hippo, and the third of 
Carthage. 

In the time of Jerome they were commonly put with 
the other catholic epistles. But there were still doubts 
of them in the minds of some: ‘ The other two, whose 
beginning is the elder, are said to have been written 
by John the presbyter, whose sepulchre is shown at 


1 De Amore Pauperum, vol. iii. p. 52 ; and Ad Imitat. Proverb. vol. i. 
p- 76, ed. Ranan. 1732-1746. 

2-H. E. iti. 25. 

3-H. E. ii: 5; 
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Ephesus till this day.’! In another place he speaks of 
that opinion as ‘ handed down by most.’ ® 

In the school of Antioch they found least favour. 
Theodore of Mopsuestia rejected them. Theodoret never 
mentions them; and in the homily on Matth. xxi. 23 
ascribed to Chrysostom, but not his, the fathers are said 
to hold them as uncanonical.® 

The voice of the Syrian church generally is against 
their apostolicity. 

Thus antiquity is divided respecting them, though 
the evidence on the whole is in their favour. 

As internal evidence for the apostolicity of the epis- 
tles, it is alleged that the sentiments and language bear 
the marks of John the apostle; for which purpose they 
are compared with the first epistle and fourth gospel. 
But this reasoning is inconclusive, because John the 
apostle did not write the latter. To prove their apos- 
tolic origin the two epistles should be paralleled with 
the Apocalypse. The resemblance of the second to the 
first is so close that eight of the thirteen verses of which 
the former consists are said to be found in the latter, 
either in sense or expression.* Parallels are abundant, 
as to abide in one (2 John 2, 9);° to have the Father and 
the Son (2 John 9);° to see God (3 John 11);? to be of 
God (3 John 11);° joy... . . full (2 John 12);° ye 
have heard from the beginning (2 John 6); this... 
. .. that (2 John 6)." The same thing is affirmed 
and denied at the same place (2 John 9). A more 


' Reliquae autem duae, quarum principium senior... . . Joannis 
presbyteri asseruntur, cujus et hodie alterum sepulcrum apud Ephesios 
ostenditur,—De Vir, llustr., c. 9. 

2 Opinio a plerisque tradita, 

3 ry yap dsurépay Kal rpirny.ol marépeg dwoxavovifoyrau—Opp. ed. 
Montfaucon, vol. vi. p. 480. 


4 See Mill's prolegomena to his edition of the Greek Testament, 153, 
5 péver Ev reve, 8 tye rdw marépa Kal roy vidy. 

7 dpav rov Oedy. 8 ee rod Ocod elvac. 
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definite explanation is subjoined by opposites, not. . . 
. . . but (2 John 5, &c.).} 

Yet there are departures from the phraseology of the 
first epistle and fourth gospel, such as ei ris for édv ris 
(2 John 10); to bring doctrine (2 John 10) ;? to be par- 
taker of (2 John 11);° to walk after (2 John 6);4 to do 
faithfully (3 John 5).° Bdérew with the reflexive pro- 
noun (2 John 8) is peculiar ; so is the verb émdéyer au 
(3 John 9,10). dohapBdvew (2 John 8; 3 John 8), 
and épydpevov &v aapxi (2 John 7) for édyndvbdra &v o., 
are also foreign to the first epistle. These deviations 
do not destroy the force of the argument contained in 
the resemblances. But the similarity of thought and 
language to the first epistle does not prove identity of 
authorship. It may show nothing more than imitation 
on the part of him who wrote the second and third 
epistles. A writer familiar with the first letter may 
have echoed its sentiments and expressions. 

The author specifies himself, contrary to the usage of 
John the apostle, as the elder. If therefore a person 
so designated be known in early history, it is natural 
to fix upon him. John the elder lived at Ephesus, as 
we learn from Papias, and very near the time of the 
apostle. 

The tenth verse of the second epistle is inconsistent 
with the character of an apostle: ‘If there come any 
unto you, and bring not this doctrine, receive him not 
into your house, neither bid him God speed.’ This 
language breathes a different spirit from that of the 
first epistle. It is the part of Christian love to rebuke 
the erring not to thrust them away; whereas the 
common duties of hospitality are here forbidden. What- 
ever John the apostle may have been once, a Boanerges, 
fiery and impetuous, the expressions employed in this 
place are unlike the aged apostle at Ephesus, and are 


a es ° , 
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unworthy of a true Christian. The obstinate resistance 
of Diotrephes to the writer’s counsels agrees ill with 
the authority of an apostle like John in his old age. 
Diotrephes resisted, and prated against him with mali- 
cious words. He excluded persons from the church, 
contrary to the writer’s express recommendation. Who 
he was we cannot tell; but that any ambitious officer 
or individual belonging to a neighbouring church should 
have set himself up against the aged John after this 
fashion, is extremely improbable. 

The two epistles, which evidently proceeded from 
one author, were written by the elder as they profess 
to be; that is, by John of Ephesus. The opinion that 
the apostle wrote them was never unanimous in the 
ancient Church. The two Johns were sometimes con- 
founded, as they have been with respect to the author- 
ship of the epistles. The late reception of the letters 
was owing to various causes, their brevity, their private 
and personal character, their doctrinal unimportance, 
their supposed want of apostolicity as shown by the 
contents, and the title elder at the beginning. 


TO WHOM THEY WERE ADDRESSED. 


The former is addressed to ‘the elect lady and her 
children.’ What is meant by the original of these 
words? Not that given by our translators, because the 
Greek would have been different.1_ Not ‘to Kyria, the 
chosen or elect,’ because the Greek article would have 
stood before ‘the chosen,’? as analogous examples in the 
thirteenth verse; 3 John 1; Rom. xvi. 5, 8-13, attest. 
Liicke indeed appeals to 1 Peter i. 1, for a parallel with- 
out the article, but the case is different, since the word 
translated strangers® there is not a proper name. Not 
‘to the lady Electa,’ because the position of the words 
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would have been different; because it is doubtful if 
the Greeks used xv¥pia of females along with their 
names; and chiefly because the thirteenth verse intimates 
on this principle that the sister’s name was also Electa. 
This last consideration appeared so strong to Grotius, 
that he conjectured a different reading. The words 
refer to a particular Christian church, to the elect church. 
Even Jerome referred xvpia to the church generally ; 
and though the word occurs nowhere else in this sense, 
it is natural for the Christian church to be called so, 
because of its relation to the Lord (xvépios). The 
children are the individual members of the church. 
The contents of the letter agree best with this figura- 
tive sense. There is no individual reference to one 
person; on the contrary, the children ‘walk in truth;’ 
mutual love is enjoined; there is an admonition, ‘ look 
to yourselves;’ and ‘the bringing of doctrine’ is men- 
tioned. Besides, it is improbable that ‘the children 
of an elect sister’ would send a greeting by the writer 
to an ‘elect Kyria and her children.’ A sister church 
might naturally salute another. 

The third epistle is addressed to Gaius. Several 
persons of that name are mentioned in the New Tes- 
tament, such as Gaius of Macedonia (Acts xix. 29); 
Gaius of Corinth (1 Cor. i. 14; Rom. xvi. 23); and 
Gaius of Derbe (Acts xx. 4). If he be identical with 
any of these, which is doubtful, it is with the first. 
Mill and Whiston identified him with Caius, bishop of 
Pergamus, on the authority of the Apostolical Constitu- 
tions. It is pretty clear that he was a man of distinc- 
tion in the church, since the writer commends certain 
strangers to his hospitality. He may have filled an 
office in the Christian society to which the second 
epistle was addressed (3 John 9). 
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OCCASION AND OBJECT. 


Nothing is known of the occasion on which the 
second epistle was written except what can be gathered 
from itself. The purport of it is to establish the church 
in Christian truth and love, as well as to warn it against 
antichristian teachers. 

The object of the third is to commend certain 
brethren and strangers to Gaius, travelling preachers 
who needed hospitality and help. As the author ex- 
pected to see Gaius shortly, he writes briefly. Deme-_ 
trius, named in the twelfth verse, has been thought to 
be one of the brethren or strangers referred to, perhaps 
the bearer of the letter. It is unlikely that he held 
office in the church of which Gaius was a member, 
because his character would be known too well by the 
latter to need the author’s commendation in that case. 

Baur! has a peculiar hypothesis respecting the origin 
of these epistles. ‘There was a division, he supposes, in 
the church to which Gaius belonged. One party, with 
Diotrephes at its head, refused communion to the writer ; 
the other party were satisfied with that communion. 
The cause of such schism is found in the Montanist 
commotions. ‘The epistles were written to the Mon- 
tanistic part of the Roman church, Diotrephes being a 
symbolical appellation for the bishop Soter, Anicetus, 
or Eleutherus. The passionate zeal of the epistolary 
author goes so far as to regard the adherents of Dio- 
trephes as heathens (3 John 9). Some one personating 
the apostolic head of the church in Asia Minor wrote 
thus against the pretensions of the Roman episcopate. 
Baur lays great stress on the passage already quoted 
from Clemens Alexandrinus, which says the epistle was 
addressed to a certain Babylonian Electa, i.e. the Roman 
church (Babylon meaning Rome), where the views of 
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the members were divided respecting Montanism; and 
supposes that the words ‘ written to virgins,’ have respect 
to the Montanistic view of the Church being Christ’s 
spouse, chaste and holy. Surely this procedure on the 
part of a Montanist was an unlikely one to accom- 
plish his purpose. Besides, the epistles bear no marks 
of Montanism. Tertullian himself never refers to or 
uses them. Like the first epistle, the second alludes to 
Gnosticism, whose promoters are termed antichrist (2 
John 7, &c.). A church not far from Ephesus is a 
more probable region for the Christian society addressed. 

It has been inferred from a word used respecting 
Diotrephes' that John wrote an epistle to the church of 
which Gaius was a member, which is now lost, ‘I wrote 
to the church’ (3 John 9). This is probable; and 
perhaps Diotrephes intercepted the letter. To evade 
the notion of a lost epistle, some translate, ‘I would 
have written,’ which is favoured by several MSS. in- 
serting a conditional particle? and by the Vulgate 
version.® The epistle in question cannot have been the 
first epistle of John now extant, nor that in which the 
expression itself, ‘I wrote,’ occurs, because the one 
contains nothing pertinent to the matter, and the tense 
of the verb does not suit the other. 


TIME AND PLACE. 


It is probable that these epistles are later than the 
first, because the writer uses its ideas and language. 
They were also nearly contemporaneous, the third fol- 
lowing the second as Liicke supposes, since the latter 
says, ‘I trust to come unto you;’ the former, ‘I trust I 
shall shortly see thee.’ The one journey is intended in 
‘both. 

The place was probably Ephesus, John’s abode; the 
time soon after A.D. 130. 
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The second epistle, after a salutation in which the 
writer commends the church and its members, ex- 
presses his joy in finding the Christians there living 
according to the faith of the gospel; exhorts them to 
mutual love, and warns against false teachers denying 
the proper humanity of Christ, who ought not to receive 
the slightest encouragement. The epistle ends with an 
expression of the author’s intention to visit them, and 
a salutation (1-13). 

In the third, after a salutation, and an introduction 
breathing good wishes, the well-known hospitality of 
Gaius to travelling Christians is commended; and he is 
encouraged in the exercise of it towards persons who 
had recently gone forth to the Gentiles, but wished to 
depend for support on their Christian brethren. The 
author then speaks against Diotrephes an opponent of 
his authority, and recommends Demetrius to the atten- 
tion of Gaius. In conclusion, a purpose is expressed 
of visiting his friend soon; and a salutation from the 
Christian friends associated with him is subjoined (1-14). 


COMMENTARIES. 


The best commentaries are those of De Wette, 1563; 
Huther, 1861; Diisterdieck, 1852-1856; Ebrard, 1862; 
and Liicke, 1856. 


THE GOSPEL OF JOHN, 


ALLEGED AUTHOR. 


Tue apostte Joun has been generally considered the 
writer of the fourth gospel. He was the son of Zebedee 
a fisherman probably belonging to Bethsaida, and of 
Salome, having an older brother James. The parents 
were in comparatively easy circumstances, as Zebedee is 
said to have had hired servants, with a boat and nets; 
Salome also ministered to Jesus of her substance. The 
son followed the occupation of the father. His call to 
be a disciple of Christ is related in Matt. iy. 21 ices: 
Mark i. 19, &c.; with which the passage in Luke vy. 10 
seems to be identical. Peter, James, and John were 
admitted to special intimacy with Jesus; and the last 
of the three was distinguished by peculiar marks of his 
Master’s affection. The fourth gospel points to him as 
the beloved disciple, or the disciple whom Jesus loved. 
He has been called one of the breast, from leaning on 
the Saviour’s bosom at the last supper. John followed 
his Master into the hall of the high priest, and was 
present at the crucifixion. After the burial, having 
been informed by Mary Magdalene that the body had 
been removed, he hastened to the sepulchre. If credit 
is to be given to John xxi. 2, 3, &c., he returned to his 
former occupation. After Pentecost he stood before 
the Sanhedrim with Peter, boldly confessing the name 
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of Jesus. These two apostles were afterwards sent to 
Samaria. John was present at the council of Jerusalem, 
and was one of the Church’s pillars there. The time at 
which he left the metropolis of Judea cannot be ascer- 
tained, but it must have been before A.p. 60. ‘Tradition 
represents the latter part of his life to have been spent 
in Asia Minor, a fact resting on the testimony of Ire- 
naeus a disciple of Polycarp who was John’s follower. 
It is the uniform voice of antiquity that he survived all 
the apostles. Irenaeus says, that he lived till the time 
of Trajan, who began to reign A.D. 98. It is probable 
that he died a natural death at Ephesus, for the word 
martyr, which Polycrates applies to him, refers to his 
banishment not his death. As he is supposed to have 
lived unmarried, he has received the epithet virgin." 
According to ancient testimony, he was banished to 
Patmos, But there is much diversity as to the time of 
the exile and the Roman emperor under whom he suf: 
fered. Irenaeus states that it was the emperor Domi- 
tian; others, Nero, Trajan, Claudius Caesar. Modern 
critics have even suspected the truth of the tradition 
respecting the Patmos-exile ; and Eichhorn goes so far 
as to assert that it is a mere fiction—a local dress which 
the seer throws round his visions. But though the 
patristic accounts of the time of the banishment vary 
considerably ; and Origen, together with Eusebius, calls 
the fact a mere saying or tradition,” we cannot reject it. 
Nor is it likely that the story was originally derived from 
the Apocalypse i. 9. Liitzelberger and Keim push their 
scepticism too far in denying John’s residence in Asia 
Minor. 


ANALYSIS OF CONTENTS. 


The gospel may be divided into two parts, i.xil. and 
xiii,_xxi. These again are resolvable into the following 
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sections: chapter i., which is preliminary PILLVint Vil. coe 
XI. Xil.; Xiii—xvii.; xviii_xx. The last chapter is an 
appendix, 

The prologue (i. 1-18) gives the theme of the whole 
gospel, which is the conflict between light and darkness, 
exemplified by the Logos as the principle of life and light, 
and the world’s opposition concentrated in the hostile 
Jewish party. This conflict terminates in the victory 
of light, as the Son of God came to save the world by 
attracting all men to himself. The signification of the 
word Logos, as used by the evangelist, is. that of the 
Word. He was a concrete person before the world 
existed, not becoming so at the incarnation. As reason 
becomes speech, so when the eternal reason manifests 
itself, it is as the Logos; not necessarily hypostatic, but 
such in the gospel. When the Word issued from the 
divine essence, i.e. was begotten, whether from eternity 
or not, the evangelist forbears to say. The commence- 
ment, ‘In the beginning was the Word and the Word 
was with God, and the Word was God,’ &c., sets forth 
both the immanent and external existence of the Word 
as God. This is followed by his demiurgic function 
‘All things were made’ (became) ‘by him,’ &c. The 
writer then speaks of his agency in the created universe: 
‘What was made was life in him, and the life was the 
light of men.’ He is the principle of life in the outer 
world, and the intellectual principle in man. John came 
to testify of the Light of the world, who enables men 
born anew to understand divine things, and became 
incarnate in the man Jesus. This Word introduced a 
new dispensation characterised by grace and truth—an 
absolute religion opposed to Mosaism. The evangelist 
identifies the Logos with the Son, or in other words, 
with the historical Christ. Jesus Christ is the divine 
Logos manifested in the flesh. It is only the fleshly 
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appearance that makes the Logos the man Jesus; the 
flesh being the investiture, or vehicle, by which the 
Logos enters into the relations of earthly existence. 
The Word tabernacled among men. His assumption of 
our human mode of existence was an episode of his 
eternal and heavenly existence with God, after which 
he returned to his proper element or original condition. 
It is important to observe the terms employed by the 
writer. ‘ The Word became flesh,’ i.e. the Word entered 
upon an outer existence in the flesh; he did not become 
man, a new being, a real man. The person of the Logos 
remained the same after the fleshly appearance. A new 
person, a real man, neither originated at that time nor 
in that act. The gospel, by making the Son of man and 
the historical Christ identical, leads us to infer that the 
historical Christ of John has not full humanity. Body, 
soul, and spirit do not belong to him as to ordinary men; 
he is a superhuman being, who assumes a veil of flesh 
for a time, and returns to the original state of oneness 
' with the Father. Such passages as vii. 15; viii. 59; 
x. 39, especially the first, where the Jews are said to 
marvel at him as if they did not know him, though they 
had come in contact with him before in that very place, 
show no steady material corporeity, but a variable one. 
Yet it must be allowed, that the incarnate Logos is 
identified with Jesus of Nazareth who appears and acts 
in the gospel as he does in the synoptists. His father, 
mother, and brethren are mentioned repeatedly, indi- 
cating that his personality does not consist of the Logos 
only. The difficulty of reconciling the two aspects can- 
not be removed, because it is inherent in the nature 
of the Johannine Christ. If some phases of his person 
would almost lead to the identification of the Johannine 
Logos with a Gnostic aeon, others forbid. The gospel 
hovers on the borders of the Gnostic view, without ex- 
pressly adopting it. 
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It is observable that the appellation the Word does 
not occur in the speeches of Jesus himself; but that is 
no argument against its being synonymous with Christ. 
Had so speculative a term been put into the mouth of 
Christ, it would have presented a striking contrast to 
the synoptic account. The phrase Son of man, is the 
usual one employed by Christ himself, which the evan- 
gelist borrowed from the synoptists; and though scarcely 
appropriate to his person, its adaptation to such paszages 
as v. 80; xi. 41; xii. 27, &c., isapparent; while the words 
of i. 13, ‘ the Son of man who is in heaven,’ show a pecu- 
har personality, identifying the pre-existing and post- 
existing Christ. The Father and the Son are both God ; 
but the Father alone is absolute God, filling up the whole 
idea. The Son is a God, not God absolutely; and does 
not exhaust the conception. 

The testimony of the Baptist (1. 19-51) consists of 
three particulars belonging to three successive days, 
and making up together a complete attestation of the 
person and work of Jesus. The first occurred before 
the messengers of the Sanhedrim, showing that the 
Messiah was already present, though generally unknown, 
and asserting his absolute pre-existence. ‘The second 
went farther, stating that Jesus is the Messiah, the Re- 
deemer of the world, through suffering and death. The 
third showed him as the atoning Lamb to two disciples, 
who were the means of bringing him into contact with 
the faith of the world. The world must believe in the 
Messiah whom the Baptist first attested. After Andrew 
Simon and John attached themselves to Christ, others 
became his disciples. 

The 2nd chapter gives an account of Jesus’s first 
miracle, which takes place at Cana in Galilee, not Be- 
thany. This opening act of his ministry manifests his 
glory and dignity. The miracle has a typical or sym- 
bolical import, which it is difficult to discover. It is 
very probable, however, that it is connected with the 
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superiority of the new religion to the old. The ele- 
ment of the latter was water, ceremonial purity; in the 
metamorphosis of water into wine, Messianic agency dis- 
places the inferior baptism. After spending a few days 
at Capernaum, Jesus goes to a passover at Jerusalem, 
where he purges the temple of buyers and sellers. The 
scene of his ministry, according to this gospel, is Judea 
not Galilee; and therefore he appears from the com- 
mencement in the prophetic metropolis, the centre of 
Jewish unbelief, that the object of his manifestation 
might be put at once in the way of accomplishment. 
The act of cleansing the temple is transferred from the 
end to the beginning of Christ’s ministry. On the same 
occasion the evangelist makes him allude to his future 
death and resurrection. 

The 3rd chapter narrates Christ’s conversation with 
Nicodemus a ruler of the Jews, whose faith resting 
on miracles is not essentially different from unbelief, 
in the evangelist’s view. He is the representative 
of unbelieving Judaism, even in his faith. The neces- 
sity of regeneration is inculcated in the course of the 
interview. A new birth, a moral change is required 
of him who would enter into the kingdom of God. 
Genuine faith rests on the Son of God the Light of the 
world, not on outward signs; and the true man comes 
to the light, as his deeds are performed in communion 
with God (iii. 1-21). The conversation is symbolical 
of intellectual unbelief. It is succeeded by another 
testimony on the part of John to Christ, called forth 
by the latter’s baptizing (22-36). 

On his way to Galilee through Samaria, Christ meets 
and talks with a Samaritan woman at Jacob’s well, near 
Sychar. The woman and the narrative are symbolical. 
She is the representative of heathenism, with its sus- 
ceptibility of faith in Jesus. Accordingly many Samari- 
tans are said to believe, not merely because of her words 
but because they heard Christ themselves and knew that 
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the Saviour of the world appeared before them. The 
conversion of the heathen generally is shadowed forth 
by the fields already white to harvest. Nicodemus 
appears as the representative of Jewish unbelief, or of 
an external faith based upon outward signs, a mere in- 
tellectual belief, which cannot introduce the subject of 
it into the spiritual kingdom of God. The Samaritans, 
with their predisposition to salvation, represent a true 
though imperfect faith. Nicodemus still remains in 
Judaism; the Samaritans pass over into Christianity. 
Thus the beautiful narrative symbolises the gospel’s 
passing over to the Gentiles (iv. 1-42), whose spiritual 
aptitude for salvation, in contrast with the blindness of 
the Jews, enters into the plan of the gospel. 

We have next the second miracle performed by Jesus, 
the cure of the ruler’s son at Capernaum, which we 
suppose to be identical with that related in Matt. vii. 5, 
&e.; Luke vii. 1, &c., notwithstanding the divergences 
observable in the three accounts. Here the peculiarity 
of the miracle is, that Christ heals the sick person while 
he is remote, for the one is at Capernaum the other 
in Galilee, and that by a mere word. The evange- 
list’s object is to show the nature of true faith, viz. 
that one must believe before seeing a miracle and with- 
out one. <A miracle is wrought by the simple word of 
the doer upon an individual at a distance, indicating 
the necessity of believing the word of the doer that the 
thing has taken place, i.e. before it is seen. The ruler 
believes at once. Thus we are taught again, that Christ 
should be believed because of his word, as the Samaritans 
believed, and not on account of signs and wonders. The 
faith wrought by the sight of miracles is an external, 
sensuous thing, which is censured by the Redeemer; 
whereas the faith that receives his word and all in- 
cluded in it, is commended. The greatness of the 
miracle in the present instance derives all its signifi- 
cance, in the evangelist’s view, from the declaration thy 
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son liveth, which the nobleman accepted at once, without 
ocular demonstration of the fulfilment (iv. 43-54). 

The 5th chapter relates the cure of a sick man at the 
pool of Bethesda, and the words of Jesus suggested by 
it. The Jews found fault with a deed performed on the 
sabbath-day. Here that practical unbelief which does 
not see divine works in the miracles of Christ, but 
denies their divine character altogether, is set forth. 
God never rests, continuing his agency unceasingly; so 
does the Son; and miracles are but acts of that ever- 
working power. The Jews, in disbelieving the Son, 
showed unbelief in the Father also, and evinced their 
total incapacity to apprehend: ‘divine revelation,’ by 
their anxiety for human applause. Their practical un- 
belief culminated in their seeking to kill Jesus for works 
in which God himself testified to the character of the 
person by whom they were wrought, as well as to their 
godlike nature. Thus the Word is presented in conflict 
with Jewish unbelief. 

The 6th chapter commences with an account of Jesus 
miraculously feeding five thousand, followed by his walk- 
ing on the sea of Galilee. The former serves merely to 
introduce the discourse that took place in the synagogue 
at Capernaum. Here the idea of the Logos as the abso- 
lute principle of life is unfolded in the Messianic agency 
of Jesus. All spiritual life is nourished and maintained 
by him. He is the bread of life, the heavenly manna 
that came down from heaven to give life to men. As 
bread must be eaten to support physical life, so the 
incarnate Word must be received into the spirit, and 
coalesce with it in substantial unity. True faith is set 
forth in the sensuous form of eating the flesh and drink- 
ing the blood of the Son of God; unbelief is represented 
by materialistic eating and drinking, apart from every 
spiritual ingredient. 

The 7th chapter is the commencement of a new section, 
which ends with the 10th. The combat of Jesus with 
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the unbelief of the world proceeds in different stages; 
the Jews being the representatives of that unbelief. He 
goes up to the feast of tabernacles, appears in the temple, 
teaches there, justifies acts of healing on the sabbath, 
and meets the doubts entertained by the people of his 
Messianic dignity. The Pharisees are angry that their 
officers did not apprehend him, and reprove Nicodemus 
for taking his part. It has been well observed by Baur, 
that the chapter contains three different acts of Jesus’s 
self-development. In the first, he appears in secret; in 
the second, he speaks openly, declaring that the Jews 
knew him and whence he came; in the third, he says 
that the Messianic Spirit dwelt in him absolutely, and 
that streams of living water flowed from those who 
believed in his name. Thus the divine greatness of 
Jesus is inculcated. In opposition to such irresistible 
evidence of his character, the logic of unbelief can 
only present the nugatory argument that he could not 
be the Messiah because he was of Galilee, whereas the 
Messiah must be of David’s seed, and of David’s town 
Bethlehem. 

The story of the woman taken in adultery with which 
the 8th chapter begins, may or may not be historical. 
But the leading idea of it is in harmony with the sur- 
rounding context. The more one is conscious of his sins 
and recognises the need of forgiveness, the more disposed 
is he to admit that others also require forgiveness, and 
will therefore hesitate to become their accuser. In this 
manner Jesus meets the charge of the Pharisees against 
him, that he associated with publicans and sinners (viil. 
1-11). Succeeding discourses of Christ in conflict with 
Jewish unbelief present him as the Light of the world, 
who came forth from the Father and returns to him— 
a testimony about himself which is valid even according 
to the Mosaic law, because it is borne by two witnesses. 
But how can those accept the testimony of the Father 
who do not know Him? And such as know not God 
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are not His children, but the children of the devil. The 
unbelieving Jews are therefore children of the father of 
lies. They call Abraham their father ; a vain assumption, 
because one who rejoiced in the day of Jesus’s Mes- 
sianic manifestation, cannot acknowledge them as his 
children (12-59). 

The 9th chapter gives an account of a blind man 
restored to sight, a miracle in which the Word appears 
as the principle of light, showing forth his light-giving, 
as he had already shown his life-giving, power im restor- 
ing the ruler’s son to health. Jewish unbelief presents 
itself in opposition to this miracle by fixing on the mere 
external circumstance that the sabbath was profaned. 
The last three verses of the chapter give the scope of 
the narrative. When Jesus, as the Light of the world, 
reveals the works of God, the blind see, and the seeing 
become blind. In other words, those who wish to see 
the divinity of Jesus will acknowledge it; such as do 
not wish, are given over to blindness. Unbelief, which 
is the blindness of seeing, is self-judged. 

The 10th chapter carries on the leading idea of the 
9th, viz. that Jesus is the Light of the world; so that 
the persons who follow him walk securely. As leader 
of the faithful, he is like a good shepherd, standing in 
intimate relation to his sheep and even laying down his 
life for them, if necessary. The Pharisees, on the con- 
trary, the heads of the Jewish people, are hireling shep- 
herds, thieves and robbers who forsake the flock in 
times of danger (1-21). After this, Jesus appears at 
the feast of dedication in the temple, where the Jews 
crowd about him, earnestly seeking a plain declara- 
tion as to his personality. Here he states his oneness 
with the Father, at which they are greatly incensed. 
If they would not believe his word, he refers them to 
his works, whose divine character is so apparent as to 
make their unbelief inexcusable. This closes his dia- 
lectic combat with the Jews; for it is said that he went 
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away to the place beyond Jordan where John baptized 
at first, and abode there (22-42). 

The 11th chapter narrates the raising of Lazarus from 
the grave, a miracle the most stupendous of the series 
described in the gospel. Jesus had already shown his 
divine glory by what he did—he had already worked 
the works of God in curing the nobleman’s son at a 
distance, and healing one born blind—he had manifested 
the rays of that glory which streamed forth from his 
person in acts of divine power—he had reduced un- 
belief to its proper root, perversity of will; now he 
exhibits the culminating act of his divinity by raising 
the dead. This miracle is the crisis of his earthly 
course, being the immediate occasion of that catastrophe 
which terminated in his death. Like his other miracles, 
it is typical. A leading idea lies at the basis, shaping 
its form and circumstances; which can be no other than 
the great sentiment expressed in the twenty-fifth verse: 
‘J am the resurrection and the life: he that believeth 
in me, though he die, yet shall he live.’ The whole 
is symbolical of that consciousness of an undying life 
which true faith calls into lively exercise. It is also 
likely that the resurrection of Lazarus was intended 
to foreshadow Jesus’s own resurrection. ‘This final and 
greatest manifestation of the Messiah’s glory led directly 
to the practical result in which unbelieving opposition 
to his person reached its consummation—his crucifixion. 
Caiaphas the high priest represents the final stage of 
that unbelief, when he said that it was better that Jesus 
should be put to death, whether he were guilty or not, 
than that the whole nation should be destroyed through 
the displeasure of the Romans. 

It has been thought strange, that this miracle, the 
greatest of all, in itself and its consequences, should be 
unnoticed by the synoptists. Had they known it, it 
is difficult to account for their silence; and had it been 
a historical fact, or even a mythical part of theevangeli- 
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cal tradition, it is as difficult to account for their igno- 
vance. Three circumstances have been singled out to 
indicate its unhistorical character: the prayer of Jesus, 
which is a mere accommodation one, offered up for the 
sake of others (verse 42); the tears shed for the dead, 
amid the conscious certainty of his immediate re-anima- 
tion (35); and the statement that the sickness was not 
unto death (4), but for the revelation of the divine 
glory. Perhaps these particulars are capable of an ex- 
planation consistent with the reality of the facts de- 
scribed. Some will think that the solution of the main 
difficulty is bound up with the credibility of miracles 
generally. Some urge this argument, ‘At least, as much 
and as good evidence must be brought before we can 
accept a miracle, as is demanded for the acceptance of 
an ordinary fact: but the gospels contradict themselves 
or each other on very ordinary matters: hence their 
testimony is excluded for things extraordinary.’ 

The next chapter relates the anointing of Jesus at 
Bethany prior to his solemn entry into Jerusalem, with 
the triumphal entrance itself (1-19). Some Greeks 
visit the metropolis, desirous to see him. It is not 
stated, however, whether they obtaimed their request ; 
nor are the circumstances of the interview specified. 
Indeed the three verses (xii. 20-22) stand isolated, 
having little relation to what follows or precedes. Hence 
the word them of the twenty-third verse is vaguely used. 
He speaks of his death and glorification, requires the 
steadfast adherence of his followers, and is above the 
fear of death. The mention of Gentiles points to the 
fact that the Church of the faithful was to proceed from 
believing heathenism, of which these stranger Greeks 
are the representatives. The result of the evangelical 
history is then summed up in the statement, that though 
Jesus had done so many miracles before the Jews they 
did not believe. Yet their unbelief does not detract 
from his divine agency. He is still the Light of the 
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world, in and by whom the Father works—the medium 
of every communication between God and man (Riis): 

The next section embraces chapters xiiixvi., and 
contains Jesus’s discourses to his disciples. His dia- 
lectic conflict with the Jews is finished, the only result 
of it being their determined unbelief. Must the world 
then continue to oppose the Redeemer? Is it to remain 
unbelieving, and so far to frustrate his work? That 
must not be. ‘The disciples are the instruments of the 
world’s conversion. Through them mankind are to be 
conducted from unbelief to faith. Here therefore they 
come into significance, as an element in developing the 
Messianic agency. And first of all they themselves must 
be tried and purified. They are to be elevated to a full 
consciousness of their union with the Word, so that they 
may stand in the same relation to him as he does to 
the Father. 

The 13th chapter begins with an account of Jesus 
washing the disciples’ feet, by which he teaches them 
humility and charity. He then indicates his betrayal 
by Judas, his death, and Peter’s denial. In the 14th 
he comforts them with the hope of reunion with him- 
self in the immediate presence of God, assuring them 
that they should not be left orphans in the mean time, 
but have the indwelling presence of the Holy Ghost, 
and be led into all truth. The 15th chapter continues 
the series of discourses, by setting forth the union 
between Christ and his disciples under the similitude 
of a vine and its branches, and exhorting them to be 
steadfast in love to him though they should be hated 
and persecuted by an unbelieving world; for the Holy 
Ghost would unite with them in testifying of the glori- 
fied Messiah. The subject of the 16th is substantially 
the same as that of the preceding. It contains a more 
definite prediction of future persecutions, and a descrip- 
tion of the agency of the Holy Spirit both in relation 
to the unbelieving world and the disciples. Announcing 
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his death, he tells them that they should see him again, 
and have their sorrow turned into joy. The disciples 
profess their conviction of his divine origin and mission. 
With the prediction of their forsaking him in the hour 
of danger, he expresses his confidence in God, and a con- 
sciousness of victory. 

The 17th chapter, containing the final prayer of Jesus, 
expresses the sublimest and purest utterances of a spirit 
in intimate union with God. The consciousness of the 
divine in the man Jesus is reflected here in a very high 
form. The prayer sets forth the glorification of the 
Son in consequence of the completion of his work, and 
an intercession with the Father for the disciples, that 
they may be kept in the faith. Nor is it limited to 
the few followers then present. It is extended to all 
believers, that they may be taken into union with the 
Father and Christ. 

The leading idea of the 14th, 15th, 16th, and 17th 
chapters, is the glorification of the Son by the Father, 
and the consequent glorification of the Father by the 
Son. The glorification of the Son by the Father con- 
sists in constituting him the giver of everlasting life to 
humanity; and the glorification of the Father by the 
Son is the impartment of that life to mankind. The 
object for which Jesus was sent into the world is accom- 
plished when a true consciousness of the divine is 
communicated to humanity; when men are brought to 
feel that there is within them a divine principle or 
spirit that unites them to God. 

The last three chapters (xviii. xix. xx.) treat of 
the passion, death, and resurrection of Jesus, in which 
the external course of the Son’s glorification is depicted. 
The 18th begins with his capture in Gethsemane, after 
which comes his accusation before the high priest, 
Peter’s denial, and Jesus’s trial before the Roman pro- 
curator, who wishes to set him free but has not the . 
courage to risk the Jews’ displeasure. Accordingly 
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having scourged, he commanded him to be delivered 
up, with the design of obviating further proceedings 
against the accused, and hoping that the Jews would 
be satisfied with the lesser punishment. They per- 
sisted however in their demand for his crucifixion; 
and prevailed over the timid but well-meaning Pilate 
(xvii. xix.1-16). According to Luke, Pilate’s pro- 
posal to scourge Jesus by way of compromise, was not 
carried into effect, because the Jews insisted on cruci- 
fixion; but the fourth evangelist, who takes a more 
favourable view of heathens than the synoptists, and 
therefore places the Roman procurator in a better light, 
represents the scourging as actually happening. 

The scourging in Matt. xxvii. 26, is different, since 
it came after the judicial sentence, according to the 
legal course. It was unusual to scourge a criminal 
before he was condemned to death. The crucifixion 
itself, its attendant circumstances, the taking of the 
body from the cross and its interment, are next related 
(xix. 17-42). The piercing of Jesus’s side, the issuing 
from it of water and blood, the fulfilment of old Testa- 
ment predictions, and especially the exclamation ‘it is 
finished,’ belong to the main scope of the work, show- 
ing its tendency very clearly. Graphic circumstances 
as they are, the emphasis attached to them is charac- 
teristic of the writer’s design rather than of his presence 
as a spectator. 

The last chapter of the gospel (xx.) contains an ac- 
count of the resurrection. Two apostles find the grave 
empty; and Jesus appears first to Mary, to whom he 
said, ‘ Touch me not, for I am not yet ascended to my 
Father, but go to my brethren and say unto them, I 
ascend unto my Father and your Father, and my God 
and your God.’ He would not be delayed in the act of 
his ascension, which the evangelist conceives of as fol- 
lowing immediately upon the resurrection. No interval 
of forty days is thought of between the two events. 
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Both are parts of one act.!. The disciples, therefore, 
receive the Holy Ghost on the day of the resurrection, 
according to promise. But a second appearance of the 
Lord to Thomas‘is related. Why is this? To show that 
the faith which rests on the outward is only a step to 
that higher and purer faith which believes without see- 
ing. Thomas’s scepticism is overcome and he attains to 
faith—but, blessed are they who believe without tangible 
evidence. 

The nature of the body which the narrator assigns to 
the risen Jesus, and his conceptions of the resurrection 
and ascension generally, are difficult points of inquiry. 
The evangelist’s general christology leads to a docetic 
view of the risen body. The Word assumed a light 
immaterial envelope, which he laid aside when he re- 
turned to the bosom of the Father. He did not appear 
in a gross, material form, but in a state not subject 
to the usual conditions of matter, though visible. In 
fact, the risen one was no longer an inhabitant of 
earth. Floating about as a being already glorified, he 
appeared to Mary Magdalene, to the ten disciples, to 
Thomas, and then ascended to God. The representation 
given by Luke, that after the resurrection he ate and 
drank with the apostles (Acts x. 41), and showed him- 
self to them with a body of flesh and bones (Luke 
xxiv. 39, 40), is inconsistent with our gospel. His 
bodily resurrection is not intimated in the present docu- 
ment. He appeared to the disciples and Thomas, that 
they might believe; but the appearances were not those 
of an earthly body reanimated. It should be observed, 
that Thomas, like the rest, was satisfied, not because he 
touched him, which he abstained from as unnecessary, 
but because he sawhim. The description is inconsistent 
with itself ; for how could a pneumatic body have clothes 
like a gardener’s, or show the print of nails in the hands 


1 The present tense dvaBaivw is significant. 
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and the mark of a wound in the side? It is therefore 
unhistorical. 

The subject of the resurrection must be looked at 
from the stand-point of the evangelist’s time, not from 
ours. Should we view it as they did, the narratives must 
be taken in their plain and literal sense. But if phi- 
losophy and science suggest the rejection of oriental 
conceptions, the growth of ideas from small beginnings 
and the transforming power of tradition, the resurrec- 
tion will present a different aspect. No hypothesis like 
that of Schleiermacher can be accepted. A temporary 
suspension of animation, or any expedient which denies 
actual death, is arbitrary assumption.' 

The 21st chapter, which is a later appendix, describes 
another appearance of Jesus, a miraculous draught of 
fishes, the meal he partook of with the disciples, and 
the conversation with Peter, who is rebuked for his 
curiosity respecting John. The import and tone of this 
addition are out of harmony with the character of the 
gospel, and of the 20th chapter in particular. Instead 
of the Word hastening to ascend to heaven, we have 
here a material delay on earth. The paragraph re-opens 
a gospel which had concluded with the thirtieth and 
thirty-first verses of the 20th chapter; and resembles the 
synoptic method rather than that of the fourth gospel. 
That it is inconsistent with what is implied in the words 
of Christ to Mary Magdalene, is obvious. 


LEADING CHARACTERISTICS. 


(a). The teaching of the gospel was influenced by the 
existing philosophy of the day. The Jews residing in 
Alexandria had their gnosis or religious philosophy, a 


1 See the English Life of Jesus, part vi. sections 7 and 8. 
Zia 
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product of Jewish ideas united with the speculative 
philosophies of the Greeks, especially that of Plato. Of 
such Jewish-Alexandrine gnosis Philo is the best re- 
presentative, and his views throw light on the fourth 
gospel. We cannot indeed show that the evangelist 
was acquainted with his writings, or that he derived his 
leading ideas from him directly; but it is pretty clear 
that the modes of thought as well as the very expres- 
sions which characterise the Philonian writings, had an 
important bearing on the conceptions of the writer. If 
they did not create, they at least extended, his intel- 
lectual atmosphere. The general thinking of the age 
in which he lived was moulded by Philo. In the Alex- 
andrian philosophy, the term Logos is an important 
one; but it is difficult to ascertain the exact meaning 
attached to it by Philo; for while in some parts of his 
works the Logos appears as a faculty or attribute—God 
in the aspect of his activity—it is spoken of in others 
as an hypostasis or person. The Alexandrian theologian 
presents an idea of the Logos hovering ambiguously 
between the personal and: impersonal, between an inde- 
pendent being with God and God’s eternal thought or 
wisdom; but with a decided inclination to the former, 
which Dorner’s one-sided representation, with all its an- 
tagonism to Gfroerer, cannot efface. The Logos-con- 
ception was necessary to his philosophy, because the 
Supreme God cannot enter into direct personal relation 
with the finite. God as an actual Being, in distinction 
from what He is in himself absolutely requires the Logos- 
idea. There is certainly more in Philo to cowhtenatae 
the opinion that he thought of the Logos as a being 
distinct from God than otherwise. The significance of 
the whole idea rests essentially on that view. The Logos 
is the mediator, the instrument, by whom God formed 
the world. He is neither unbegotten like God, nor be- 
gotten after the manner of men. He is the image and 
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shadow of God, a second God.! He is the representative 
and ambassador of God, the interpreter of his will, the 
angel or archangel who is the medium of the revelations 
and operations of God, the high priest who introduces 
supplications, his firstborn. Here the path is opened to 
a distinction in the Deity, whatever may be thought of 
Philo’s inconsistency. Though his Logos-doctrine be 
indefinite, its prominence and necessity are apparent. 
God manifests Himself only through the Logos. The 
theory of the Logos, according to the fourth gospel, is in 
harmony with the Philonian. He was in the beginning, 
or before the visible world existed, being already with 
God. He was the only-begotten of the Father, the per- 
fect expression of the essence of God, the Son of God in a 
peculiar sense. The world? originated by him. It is 
not said that he created it, but the same verb? is used by 
the evangelist and Philo, implying that the Logos gave 
matter the form it has in the visible world. Matter 
became the Kosmos by means of the Logos. The fourth 
gospel, however, has an important advance upon Philo’s 
doctrine, when it announces the incarnation of the Logos 
in Jesus. In this respect the author expresses an idea 
foreign to the Alexandrian philosophy. ‘Though the 
Logos is almost, if not altogether hypostatised in Philo, 
his incarnation is alien to that writer’s conceptions. 
The Word, the Son of God, was manifested personally 
in the flesh. Whence this element was derived, we can- 
not tell. Did it exist before it was incorporated in the 
gospel? Was it the result of philosophical reflection 
subsequent to Philo? Did Hellenic culture excogitate 
it? Or did the writer himself educe it from the depths 
of his consciousness? ‘These are questions we cannot 
answer, and therefore an important link between Phi- 
lonism and the Logos-theory of the fourth gospel is 


1 @ede is applied to him without the article. 2 kdopoc. 
3 yivopac. 
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missing. Up to a certain point it is easy to bring the 
Logos-doctrine of John into harmony with the philoso- 
phical ideas of Philo—a harmony that cannot have been 
accidental because it includes terms as well as thoughts; 
when it is announced that the Logos became flesh, the 
coincidence ceases. Jewish-Alexandrian theosophy had 
penetrated into Asia Minor, where it came in contact 
with a Hellenic culture somewhat different perhaps from 
that with which it amalgamated in Egypt; whether the 
effect of its modification there was to evolve the new 
conception, we are unable to show. Perhaps the Pauline 
epistles, especially that to the Colossians, contributed to 
it along with Gnostic speculations which threatened to 
subvert Christianity unless confronted by a doctrine 
conserving the human as well as the divine in the person 
of the founder. The pre-existence of Christ is plainly 
taught in Paul’s epistles. The epistle to the Hebrews 
also, which bears upon its face an Alexandrine stamp, 
may have helped the unknown author to the idea of 
the Logos-incarnation in the man Jesus. With Philo’s 
almost hypostatisnmg of the Logos, the Pauline pre- 
existence of Christ, the Son’s designation in the epistle 
to the Hebrews as the brightness of the Father’s glory 
and the express image of his essence, and the masculine 
gender of the term Logos itself, the way was open to 
the doctrine of the incarnation. 

Considerable pains have been taken by Tholuck and 
others to show that the Logos-doctrine of the fourth 
gospel is Palestinian not Alexandrian. For this pur- 
pose the Wisdom of the Book of Proverbs and of the 
apocryphal works Sirach and Wisdom, is appealed to. 
An attribute of God personified is all we find there. 
There is no hypostasis or person. More to the purpose 
is the Memra of the Targums, the Word of God, which 
is used in a personal sense. But the doctrine of the 
Memra in the Chaldee paraphrases is later than the 
Logos-doctrine of Alexandria, and probably originated 
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through its influence. The oldest of the Targums can- 
not be dated in the first century nor even in the second, 
in its present state. Besides, it is not improbable that 
Alexandrian gnosis influenced and affected the Pales- 
tinian theology, as Gfrérer has shown.' If it did not, 
none can deny that it was diffused in Asia Minor at the 
close of the first century. 

The conception of the Logos, who is the Son of God 
in a special and metaphysical sense, forms the key-note 
of the gospel. The prologue propounds it as the start- 
ing-point; and though the word does not occur again, 
the idea pervades the remaining portion, The particu- 
lars it includes are unfolded in discourses and events, 
which are selected to show the Word in his personal 
relations to the world. The exclusion of many things 
found in the synoptists—the manner in which the life of 
Jesus is presented—what he says and what he does not 
say—are regulated by this fundamental idea and logically 
derived from it. The connection of every part with the 
sentiments of the prologue may be perceived, according 
as the metaphysical idealism is carried out in detail. 
The gospel is speculative, simply because it develops the 
conceptions enunciated at the outset. None is so ideal 
and spiritual because it speaks of the agency of the Word 
in the created universe through his incarnation in the 
man Jesus. 

In conformity with the doctrine of the incarnate Logos 
everything is avoided in the gospel that would favour 
the idea of Christ’s development in knowledge and 
virtue. He is perfect at first, and all that implies 
growth is carefully kept out of sight. The traditions 
that represent him as a descendant of David, the 
genealogies in Matthew, his birth at Bethlehem, the 
adoration of the infant by the eastern magi as King 
of the Jews, and the miraculous conception, are absent. 


1 Philo und die alexandrinische Theosophie, zweiter Theil. 1831. 
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The fact that Jesus was baptized by John his inferior, 
is also omitted. ‘The incarnate Word cannot be ex- 
posed to the temptations recorded in the synoptists; 
nor does he need a heavenly voice to attest his Son- 
ship. His knowledge is all-embracing. He reads the 
hearts of men, and knows the future. He requires 
no message to inform him that Lazarus is ill; and can 
announce his death to the disciples. The entire account 
of his passion is also adapted to show that the Word 
made flesh was the Lamb of God who takes away the 
sin of the world. The prince of this world has no hold 
upon him. He does not pray, ‘ Father, if it be possible, 
let this cup pass from me,’ but, ‘The cup which my 
Father hath given me, shall I not drink it?’ nor would 
he say, ‘Father, save me from this hour,’ since he had 
come for that hour. He knows the traitor from the be- 
ginning, and proceeds to the place where Judas is about 
to come, to show his obedience to the Father. His 
enemies fall to the ground when he says, ‘I am he;’ and 
he dies uttering the triumphant cry, ‘It is finished.’ He 
does not partake of the paschal supper, because he was 
himself the true passover; not a bone of him is broken; 
and from his pierced side flow water and blood, the 
things that purify and quicken. Before Pilate, the 
synoptical King of the Jews is transformed into a 
sovereign, whose kingdom is truth. Simon of Cyrene 
does not appear, because the idea of exhaustion or 
faintness would be derogatory. ‘Eli, Eli, lama Sabac- 
thani,’ is also eliminated from the gospel. No external 
prodigy enhances the grandeur of his death. No earth- 
quake, no rending of rocks or of the temple-vail appears. 
His body is laid in the tomb by two men of distinction, 
and embalmed at great cost, contrary to the synoptical 
account. After his resurrection, he presents himself 
without previous notice to Mary Magdalene, and then 
to the ten. Angels do not announce him to the dis- 
ciples. And it is necessary that one of the eleven should 
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be absent, to become the type of a feeble and sensuous 
faith. 

In harmony with this characteristic, the evangelist 
does not narrate the institution of the Lord’s supper, 
because he is more concerned with ideas than formal 
acts. ‘To express its symbolical meaning, he had al- 
ready used the phrases ‘ eating the flesh,’ and ‘ drinking 
the blood’ of Christ, in the 6th chapter. By. sacrificing 
his body, Jesus communicated spiritual life to his dis- 
ciples. The essence of the supper, communion with 
Christ, having been already inculcated, the writer, con- 
sistently with his doctrinal stand-point, omits the histo- 
rical institution of a thing intended to present the same 
idea. Mr. Tayler, supposing that the 6th chapter con- 
tains the doctrine of the Lord’s supper as it existed in 
its advanced state of development in the middle of the 
second century, converts it into an argument for the late 
origin of the gospel." 

These observations show that the gospel was not meant 
for history. It was composed in another interest than 
the historical, as is evident from the doctrinal statement 
at the beginning, which is the theme of the whole. 
Speculative considerations are paramount. ‘There is no 
human development, no growth of incidents or course 
of life. The transactions are in the realm of thought. 
The Word enshrined in his earthly tabernacle flashes 
out splendour on the people, indicating the eternal and. 
all-embracing light which is to purify the world. 

Yet the work cannot be called a poem, specifically an 
epic, because it is too metaphysical and doctrinal. It is 
Gnostic, connected with the inner spiritual life. The 
essence of Christianity is placed in living union with the 
divine person whose wondrous nature is exhibited. It 
is not a biography or book of instruction. Though it 
stirs the emotional part of our nature and nurtures asp1- 


1 An Attempt to ascertain the character of the Fourth Gospel, pp. 99, 
96. 
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rations allied to the Infinite, it is not so much poetical 
as speculative and spiritual; a Gnostic gospel, in which 
Alexandrian philosophy and Hellenic culture combine 
to set forth Christ Jesus in his mysterious relation to 
the Father and to believers—in the spiritual influence of 
his teachings, and their adaptation to raise humanity to 
its highest ideal. 

In accordance with all that has been stated is the 
character of the miracles in the gospel, which bear the 
stamp of the extraordinary. The impotent man had 
been thirty years in that state; the blind man had been 
so born; and Lazarus had been dead four days, so that 
his body had become putrid. The nobleman’s son is 
healed at a distance. The incarnate Word also shows 
his omnipotence in changing water into wine. He walks 
on the sea of Galilee, and is not taken into the boat as 
the synoptists represent him to be. His glory is always 
being manifested, nor does he cease to be a visible image 
of the Father. He does not empty or humble himself 
by a voluntary demission of his glory, but reveals the 
fulness of his perfection, even in the flesh. This differs 
from Paul’s representation. That it is very unlike the 
synoptists is obvious, since they plainly imply develop- 
ment; though itis impossible to trace that development 
step by step, as Schenkel has tried to do. Jesus him- 
self, in Mark, admits his ignorance on one subject, the 
day and hour of the destruction of Jerusalem; and 
Luke says that he ‘increased in knowledge.’ But when 
did Jesus first attain to a definite idea of the univer- 
sality of his kingdom? He appeared as the Jewish 
Messiah immediately after his contact with, and baptism 
by, John. The gospel records, with their vague chro- 
nology, are silent about the development. The modes 
and time of his mental transition from Jewish particu- 
larism to a universalist view cannot be fixed. The 
conduct of the Jews, and especially the faith of the Syro- 
phenician woman, seem to have developed the idea that 
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the Gentiles as well as the Jews should be included in 
his kingdom. This is substantially the view of Schenkel 
and Keim,! which is more natural than Albaric’s, who 
puts the real history of his development prior to his 
public ministry, as soon as he had an ideal conception 
of the Messianic kingdom, explaining the later appear- 
ance of his universalism by the supposition that he con- 
fined his ministry to Israel for a while, from wise reasons 
connected with time and space.? In like manner, the 
belief that he must die did not enter into the original 
plan of his mission; for even on the evening of his 
betrayal he had not wholly abandoned the idea that the 
cup might pass from him. A suffering Messiah was a 
posterior phase of the original Messiah-conception ; just 
as the universality of his kingdom was a later phase of 
belief. So too sonship, as an element of Messiahship, 
grew and deepened with time. This human develop- 
ment of Jesus—the evolution of his self-consciousness— 
has been overshadowed for ages by his divine life; and 
men have admired the latter as they ought to do and 
as the fourth gospel teaches; but the historian can- 
not be insensible to that aspect of his person which 
brings him nearer ourselves, and makes him the object 
of universal faith. If the Alexandrian philosophy of 
the fourth gospel has presented an ideal rather than 
a historical Christ, the fact must be looked at in all its 
bearings. 

(b). The fourth gospel presents an original dualism 
which accords with Alexandrian speculation. Instead 
of saying that God created the world, as the synoptists 
do, a kingdom of darkness exists from the beginning, 
under the dominion of the prince of this world. This 
being is hostile to God; he is the devil, Satan, the 
wicked one. Because of his essential opposition to God, 
he is connected with matter. There are two classes of 


1 Der geschichtliche Christus, p. 51, etc., drd ed. 
2 Revue de Théologie, 1865, pp. 148, 149. 
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men, the children of God, and the children of the devil. 
The latter are inspired by Satan, as was Cain and Judas. 
The Jews are also his slaves. It is for this reason that 
Jesus does not pray for the world, which is incapable of 
conversion, but for his disciples; and that the Son does 
not quicken all men, but those whom he wills, such as 
are able to hear his word. The Jews could not hear 
his word, because they were children of the devil (viii. 
43, 44). Darkness is opposed to light. It is a positive 
element contrary to light, or in other words to the Logos, 
the medium of the world’s organisation. All sin is the 
work of the devil; it is a principle directly hostile to 
the Being who is essentially good. God, who is light 
and love, has nothing but a holy aversion to it, and does 
not use it in the execution of his purposes. When the 
gospel states that the union of Christ and his disciples 
will bring about the result of the world’s believing 
that God sent his Son (xvii. 21), it is not true faith 
which is referred to, but the conviction produced by 
irresistible evidence, an involuntary homage rendered 
to the force of proof. Not till the prince of the world 
is expelled from his kingdom, as the result of Christ’s 
death, shall all men be drawn into faith and fellowship 
with the Word. 

The contrasts in the gospel are striking. Light and 
darkness, God and the world, heaven and earth, spirit 
and flesh, life and death, truth and error, love and 
hatred, the eternal and transitory, Christ and the world, 
Christ and the devil, the Church and the world, the chil- 
dren of the world and the children of the devil, present 
Christianity attaining to victory through contest. 

(c). The mode in which the Jews are depicted is in 
harmony with the purpose of the gospel. Their cha- 
racter presents no development. They resist heavenly 
truth, are children of darkness and of the devil, and 
must therefore perish in their blindness. Jesus speaks 
of your law in addressing them, as if he had nothing 
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to do with it. Hence the persons with whom Jesus 
converses are stupid and carnal in their conceptions. 
Even Nicodemus is grossly ignorant. It is only the 
children of light who perceive the truth which the 
incarnate Logos communicates. The common people, 
whose eyes are covered with the thick film of ignorance, 
seek him simply because he multiplies bread and satis- 
fies their appetite, not because he himself is the bread 
of life; and the chief priests are especially hardened. 
‘The Jews’ murmured at Jesus’s saying that he was the 
bread that came down from heaven, because they knew 
he was Joseph’s son. They misunderstood him so much 
when he told them that they could not come whither 
he went, that they supposed he was going to commit 
self-murder; a sin abhorred by the nation. They are 
also represented as saying in mockery, ‘ Will he go to 
the dispersed among the Gentiles, and teach the Gen- 
tiles?’ because they did not know the meaning of his 
language, that they would seek and not find him after 
he had gone away. The same stupidity is observable in 
the people, when they heard about a man keeping his 
sayings and never seeing death; and about his seeing 
Abraham, though he was still under fifty years of age. 
The evangelist goes so far as to state that they could not 
believe on Jesus, because God had blinded their eyes 
and hardened their heart (xii. 39, 40); and the same 
idea is repeated in v. 44; vii. 43, representing in the 
very strongest manner their hardness of heart—their 
almost physical inability to apprehend the truth. This 
type of Jewish unbelief is uniform throughout the 
gospel. Announced as it is at the commencement, it 
remains the same. ‘The light shineth in darkness, and 
the darkness comprehended it not.’ ‘He came unto 
his own, and his own received him not.’ There is no 
progress in the evangelical history. The opposition of 
Jesus’s enemies, the storm destined to burst on his head, 
recedes or abates, only to assume increased fury. The 
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final catastrophe does not come after gradual prepara- 
tion or successive steps announcing its approach ; it is 
seen at first. The synoptists, especially Matthew, pre- 
sent a marked contrast. In the fourth gospel, the 
Jewish people are children of darkness all along, blind 
to the Light of the world who came down from heaven. 
Surely this implies that the writer was outside the Jewish 
nation, or completely alienated from that narrow-minded 
people. He could scarcely have been the apostle John; 
for though it be granted that he had lived on Gentile 
ground for thirty years after the Jewish polity had 
ended, the heart of the apostle could not have forgotten 
his fellow-countrymen, or ceased to commiserate their 
fate. Though they had crucified the Saviour and 
opposed his disciples, John must have retained some 
sympathy for them, and have depicted their unbelief in 
colours less darkly uniform. The Apocalypse at least 
shows that he was far from insensible to the ties of race 
and blood. 

The force of this argument is untouched by saying, 
that John, writing at the end of the first century, regards 
the nation after its final apostasy, the distinctions of 
party being lost in their common unbelief; because the 
epithet ‘the Jews’ occurs in the words of Christ him- 
self (xiii. 33). Did John put his own phraseology here 
into the mouth of the speaker? The impugners of the 
argument cannot say so, unless they abandon plenary 
inspiration. If they do not believe that the evangelist 
himself put the epithet into the mouth of Christ, the 
validity of the argument remains. 

(d). Another characteristic of the gospel is, that 
Jesus seldom speaks in parables and gnomes, but com- 
monly in longer speeches, the parts of which are loosely 
connected and have repetitions. ‘Though the character 
of the discourses is varied ; the words of the Baptist, for 
example, bearing a different stamp from that of the 
colloquy with Nicodemus, which differs again from the 
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conversation with the woman of Samaria ; the exposition 
of the Logos-idea runs through them ball Luthardt 
himself admits, that the language of Jesus and the evan- 
gelist can hardly be separated ; he might equally allow 
that the theology of the latter runs through the dis- 
courses of Jesus, as is exemplified in the 17th chapter, 
notably in the third verse, where the words ‘ Jesus Christ, 
whom thou hast sent,’ are unsuitable in the lips of 
Jesus himself. The proper name Jesus Christ, is foreign 
to his time, and even to the early apostolic era. It 
appears for the first time in Paul (Rom.i.1). The 
parable was adopted, as an easy method of conveying 
instruction to minds spiritually dull. Though it was 
employed with relation to the people generally not the 
disciples, we know that the latter themselves were slow 
to understand it. Yet in the fourth gospel the high 
mysteries of the union between the Father and the Son, 
as well as the union of believers with both, are freely 
handled. The region of spirit is entered; and marvel- 
lous are the revealings of Christ’s essential nature. The 
pavilion of the uncreated glory is looked into; and the 
secret relations of Father, Son, and Spirit expressed 
with a shadowy dimness befitting the subject. Theo- 
sophic mysticism appears. That objective teaching which 
charms the reader of the synoptists, and bespeaks the 
Galilean teacher by its simple purity, is absent. Ab- 
stract spirituality of conception and language labours 
to set forth profound relations in the region of the 
divine. 

(e). There is a symbolism showing the same philo- 
sophical tendency as that of Philo, in virtue of which 
the author inclines to look at facts as the representa- 
tives of ideas; to make little account of the real and 
visible in comparison with the thoughts it reflects. The 
material is subordinated to a higher reality of which 
it is merely the sign. History is viewed in a supe- 
rior light, being valued only im proportion as it is the 
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emblem of spiritual truth. The writer is an idealist 
or pneumatic man, penetrating the thick veil of mate- 
rial appearances, and seizing the truth they embody. 
Historical facts are selected and viewed with a symbo- 
lical purpose. This tendency is exemplified in fixing the 
death of Jesus on the day in which the Jews ate the 
passover, instead of the day after. He himself was 
the true paschal lamb, of which the other was the type. 
Type and antitype must coincide. In like manner, the 
Roman soldiers did not break the legs of Jesus, as they 
did those of the two malefactors, that the Scripture 
might be fulfilled which says, a bone of the paschal 
lamb shall not be broken. And why is it stated, that 
when one of the soldiers pierced his side water and 
blood came forth? Is it not to show the spiritual in- 
fluences flowing from his person; the cleansing power 
which he exerts on believers? Such is the hidden truth 
imaged forth by the material fact, and giving it all its 
importance. Another example appears in the spiritual- 
ising of the manna in the 6th chapter, where the evan- 
gelist somewhat incongruously puts the words, ‘I am 
the bread of life’ into the mouth of Jesus himself. In 
like manner the ‘living water’ spoken of in the con- 
versation with the woman of Samaria, is the main idea 
for which the drawing of water at Jacob’s well is ad- 
duced. Atthe spot where Judah and Ephraim once gave 
drink to their flocks in brotherly friendship, the union 
of a separated Church, consisting of Jews and Gentiles, 
is shadowed forth—a Church drinking from the fountain 
of a new life. 

The act of washing the disciples’ feet, with which the 
history of Christ’s passion opens, is also symbolical. It 
is the last evidence of his love to the disciples, the con- 
cluding act of their purification. The whole character 
of the episode is allegorical. 

The miracles peculiar to the gospel were also meant 
to shadow forth ideas in harmony with the Logos-theory 
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of the writer. The raising of Lazarus shows that the 
Word is the resurrection and the life spiritually; that 
he communicates such life to believers. The cure of 
the man born blind serves to point out Christ as the 
Light of the world. He gives sight to the spiritually 
blind. The change of water into wine at the com- 
mencement of Christ’s ministry represents the new and 
spiritual religion taking the place of the old Jewish one. 
When water failed, when the inspiration of Moses and 
the prophets had become ineffectual, a higher must take 
its place to satisfy and nourish the soul. The miracu- 
lous feeding of five thousand people conveys the idea of 
the spiritual nourishment that comes from Christ. The 
cure of the man so long impotent, lying at the pool of 
Bethesda, represents Jesus as the creator of a new life 
of the world—a life of vigorous health to the higher 
nature. It is this idealism which has always commended 
the gospel to the reflective mind. The world of ideas is 
the true world, the only one deserving serious thought ; 
the material world being little else than its echo. How 
is it then, that the gospel.often presents a sensuous 
character—that while it is highly ideal and spiritual, 
it.is also outward and materialistic? The objective is 
strongly represented as well as the subjective. A nota- 
ble example of this appears in vi. 58-58: ‘ Then Jesus 
said unto them, Verily, verily, I say unto you, Except ye 
eat the flesh of the Son of man, and drink his blood, ye 
have no life in you. Whoso eateth my flesh, and drinketh 
my blood, hath eternal life; and I will raise him up at the 
last day. For my flesh is meat indeed, and my blood 
is drink indeed. He that eateth my flesh, and drinketh 
my blood, dwelleth in me, and I in him. As the living 
Father hath sent me, and I live by the Father: so he that 
eateth me, even he shall live by me. This is that bread 
which came down from heaven: not as your fathers did 
eat manna, and are dead: he that eateth of this bread 
VOL. II. AA 
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shall live for ever.’ Immediately after we find: ‘It is 
the spirit that quickeneth; the flesh profiteth nothing : 
the words that I speak unto you, they are spirit and they 
are life’ (verse 63). 

How are these expressions to be explained ? 

Various considerations have been suggested, expla- 
natory of the peculiarity in question. Reminiscences 
of what Christ really said, or of what happened in the 
course of his earthly life, may furnish some explanation. 
In other words, the spiritualistic and philosophical is 
non-apostolic; the sensuous and objective, apostolic. 
Such a solution is wholly insufficient. Others will 
think of a mediating purpose on the part of the writer, 
who sometimes adopted a conciliatory style that his 
work might be more acceptable in the state of eccle- 
siastical parties and varying sentiments amid which it 
appeared. Hence the gospel has a contradictory cha- 
racter here and there—a grossly literal, in opposition to 
a highly spiritual and speculative aspect. This explana- 
tion may suit a few places, not all. Scholten thinks that 
some passages of an objective nature proceeded from the 
writer of the 21st chapter, as v. 28, 29; vi. 40°, 44°, the 
clause ‘and I will raise him up at the last day ;’ and 
‘at the last day’ (vi.39°; xii. 48°).1 The stand-point 
taken in these portions is the same as in chapter XXi. 
the Jewish-christian one. The opinion is plausible, but 
iacks external evidence. It also fails to account for all 
the phenomena. Others may explain the feature before 
us by the analogy of philosophy. Hegel’s system has 
such contrarieties. Platonism has them. So has Philo. 
In fact, they belong to all transcendental philosophy. 
The endeavour to make subjective certainties objectively 
credible, to procure more belief by the operation. of a 


1 Krit.-hist. Inleiding in de Schriften des N. T, pp. 149-154 ; and 
Das Evangelium nach Johannes, p. 67. 
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sensuous imagination than the critical understanding 
would warrant; to make the spiritual and abstract tell 
upon the world by forms and features fitted to excite 
surprise, contributes to the explanation of the charac- 
teristic in question. This view is not essentially different 
from what we have called the mediating principle. A 
notable example of the peculiarity to which we apply it, 
is the indistinct way in which the humanity of Christ 
is presented in the gospel, the docetic view of it 
being implied in several places (vil. 30; vill. 59; x. 39; 
Xviil. 6), and the undocetic in others, The narrative 
usually assigns to Jesus a shadowy, ethereal body—the 
outward semblance of one; while afew passages indicate 
a real structure of flesh and blood. The gospel hovers 
between the two. 

The tendency of these remarks is to show, that the 
gospel has sometimes a twofold aspect, or rather that its 
prominent aspect is broken in upon by an exceptional 
feature. The objective and sensuous is not very strongly 
represented in the gospel; nor in like proportion to the 
subjective and spiritual. It does not constitute a charac- 
teristic feature. If it be thought that the miracles are 
more strikingly objective than those of the synoptists, 
we reply that, even in relation to them, the faith that 
requires such phenomena for its production, is an im- 
perfect and inferior one. When Thomas was convinced 
that the identical Jesus had risen again, it is said, 
‘blessed are they that have not seen and have believed,’ 
Miracles, however striking, are but signs or proofs of 
the divine mission of Christ, with which true faith in the 
Son of God can dispense. The Word is best known 
and believed in apart from outward exhibitions of his 
power. His person, full of grace and truth, communi- 
cates spiritual life to the divine consciousness. 
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COMPARISON OF THE CONTENTS WITH THOSE OF THE 
SYNOPTICAL GOSPELS. 


1. Similarity. 

The following particulars are narrated by John and 
the synoptists. 

The cleansing of the temple, ir. 18, 22. Compare Matt. 
xxi. 12,13; Mark xi. 15-17; Luke xix. 45, 46. 

The miraculous feeding of the multitude, vi. 1-14. Com- 
pare Matt. xiv. 13-21; Mark vi. 30-34; Luke ix. 10- 
17. The events preliminary to the miracle are omitted 
in the fourth gospel, in which the incident appears in 

a briefer and less original form, unlike what an eye- 
witness would give it. 

Jesus walks on the sea, vi.17-21. Compare Matt. 
xiv. 22-36; Mark vi. 45-56. Here there is a difficulty 
in reconciling the accounts. The narrative in the fourth 
gospel implies that Jesus did not go into the ship, as 
Chrysostom and others saw. If it be so, the contradic- 
tion is irreconcilable, and the wonder is magnified. 

Jesus is anointed by a woman in Bethany, xii. 1-8. 
Compare Matt. xxvi. 6-13; Mark xiv. 3-9; perhaps 
Luke vii. 36, &c. 

There are a number of discrepancies between the 
fourth gospel and the first two synoptists in these pas- 
sages. If Luke relates the same incident, it is difficult 
to reconcile the statements. 

Jesus's public entry into Jerusalem, xii. 12-19. Com- 
pare Matt. xxi. 1-11; Mark xi. 1-11; Luke xix. 29—- 
AA, 

Jesus points out his betrayer, xiii. 21-26. Compare 
Matt. xxvi. 21-25; Mark xiv. 18-21; Luke xxii. 21-23. 

He foretells Peter's denial, xiii. 86-88. Compare 
with Matt. xxvi. 31-35; Mark xiv. 27-31; Luke xxii. 
51-38. 

His passion and resurrection, xviii. 1-xx. 29. Com- 
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pare Matt. xxvi. 36-xxviii. The synoptic accounts and 
that of John differ widely in describing the circum- 
stances connected with these historical facts; and the 
ingenuity of harmonists has been taxed to the utmost 
in framing hypotheses to reconcile them. 

Besides these particulars, sentences and proverbial 
expressions coincide more or less closely with parallels 
in the other gospels. The agreement is seldom verbal. 

2. The diversity between the first three gospels and 

the fourth is much more striking and thorough than the 
similarity. Two-thirds of the matter is new; and even 
in describing the same things, the variations are remark- 
able. We can only adduce the most prominent points 
of divergence, springing, as they do, out of the general 
plan. 
_(a). The most striking diversity relates to the day on 
which Jesus suffered. The synoptists represent him 
as celebrating the paschal supper the night before his 
death, on the 14th of Nisan, so that he died on the 15th; 
the fourth gospel as not partaking of the passover, but 
suffering on the day on which the law prescribed that it 
should be kept, i.e. the 14th of Nisan. If plain words 
be followed, no evasion of this contradiction will bear 
the light. 

(b). According to the synoptists, Jesus taking advan- 
tage of the last hours of his popularity, proceeded to 
purify the temple, which was filled at the time with a 
multitude of traffickers. The fourth gospel puts this 
event at the beginning of his ministry, when his claims to 
be the Messiah could have been known to a few persons 
only. It is utterly improbable that the act was repeated, 
as apologists say. But if he repeated his discourses, or 
the most striking parts of them, why may he not have 
repeated a public symbolical act? We answer, the 
parallel does not hold good, because the act of cleansing 
the temple asserted his Messianic authority, and the 
apostles themselves were forbidden, even at a much 
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later time than the first passover, to proclaim that he 
was the Messiah. 

(c). According to the synoptists, the ministry of Jesus 
was chiefly limited to Galilee, whose inhabitants were 
more susceptible of the new doctrine, because their 
modes of thought were open and free ina territory of 
beautiful aspect and scenery, where they were more 
exposed to contact with others than the orthodox Jews 
of Jerusalem. It was not till the end of his ministry 
that he entered the capital as the spiritual Messiah, and 
attempted to impress his divine claim on the Jewish 
people. Only once in the course of his life did he 
come into the metropolis openly, and the event issued 
in martyrdom. In the fourth gospel his ministry is 
almost exclusively confined to Judea proper. Its public 
commencement was there, the inaugural act being 
the expulsion of the traffickers from the temple. His 
presence in Cana at a marriage and his few days’ so- 
journ in Capernaum immediately after, were only pre- 
paratory. How can this consist with the fact that his 
disciples were Galileans, and that he was regarded in 
Jerusalem as the Galilean prophet (John vii. 52)? Be- 
cause a prophet is without honour in his own country, 
Judea and Samaria rather than Galilee were favoured 
with the blessings of his presence. In consequence of 
this diversity in the scene of his public ministry, the 
three synoptists appear to limit its duration to a year, 
because he went up to one passover only before he suf- 
fered. The fourth gospel makes his ministry last for 
more than two years, since he goes up to several pass- 
overs to Jerusalem. 

The evidence of a few synoptic passages supposed to 
convey the impression that Galilee was not the exclu- 
sive sphere of the Messianic activity is unimportant 
(Matt. xxiii. 87; xxvii. 57; Luke x. 38; Mark iii. 7). 
The word translated how often in Luke xin. 34 and 
Matt. xxiii. 37, has been much insisted on, to show 
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that the synoptists themselves suppose several journeys 
to Jerusalem prior to the last. It certainly looks 
as if Jesus had been in the metropolis at various 
festivals, justifying the Johannine representation. Ac- 
cording to the context of Luke xiii. 34, &c., the pa- 
thetic lament over Jerusalem is delivered by one who 
had not visited it before, during his public ministry; 
though the purport of the lamentation supposes that 
several attempts had been made to induce the in- 
habitants to accept him as the Messiah; while, accord- 
ing to Matthew, similar language is employed by the 
speaker who had entered the city no sooner than the 
day before. The two evangelists leave the reader to 
infer that no succession of fruitless efforts to effect the 
repentance of Jerusalem had preceded the occasion on 
which the words were spoken. If therefore the fourth 
gospel: furnishes a key to the expression how often, it 
does so by making the two synoptists self-contradictory. 

Is there no mode of vindicating the propriety of the 
word translated how often without doing injury to the 
evangelists who use it? 

In Luke two passages are separated—xi. 49-51, and 
xiii. 34, 35—which are connected in Matt. xxii. 34-39. 
Such dismemberment is not infrequent in the third 
evangelist; though it is less correct than the united. 
narratives of the first. But Luke introduces the first 
part of the passage by ‘ Therefore also said the Wisdom 
of God, meaning some apocryphal writing now lost 
which Jesus is supposed to cite, and which contained 
an account of the murder of Zacharias. Now the pro- 
bability is, that Luke xiii. 84, 35 is from the same 
source. The subject is one—the treatment which the 
obstinate refusal of the Jews offered to the prophets 
sent to them, and its consequent punishment. The 
woe pronounced upon Jerusalem and the narrative of 
Zacharias’s murder seem to have been in the same 
document, perhaps the same passage, and so Matthew 
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has given them together, though Luke wronely divides 
them. According to this explanation, how often in the 
mouth of divine Wisdom relates not only to the ministry 
of Jesus but to the successive offers which God made 
by different messengers, to attach Israel and their 
metropolis to Himself. The reason why the first and 
third evangelists put the words into the mouth of Jesus 
was, because the Wisdom of the Jewish apocryphal 
books began to be identified with him. The evangelists 
did not observe, or if they did, they thought it of no 
consequence, that the expression how often would imply 
in its strict acceptation more visits to Jerusalem than 
they had narrated. All they looked to was the per- 
tinency of the quotation. The murder of Zacharias son 
of Baruch by the Zealots, to which the ‘Wisdom of God’ 
refers, harmonises with the language ‘ your house is left 
unto you desolate’ (Matt. xxiii. 38); for Jerusalem had 
been already destroyed when the apocryphal production, 
which was of Christian origin, appeared.* 

It should also be noticed in opposition to those who 
lay so much stress on the word how often (Matt. xxii. 
37), that the synoptists represent the termination of 
Jesus’s ministry in Jerusalem as more effective even 
than it is in John, so that the expression in ques- 
tion may well refer to several attempts which had 
been made to bring the inhabitants to repentance 
during that time—a time that may have continued 
several weeks before the passover at which he died; 
that a sojourn in Judea preceded that in Jerusalem 
(Matt. xix. 1-xx. 34); that the inhabitants of the 
metropolis flocked to Jesus in Galilee (Matt. iv. 25; 
xv. 1; Luke v. 17); and that all Jews, not merely the 
inhabitants proper, were ‘children’ of Jerusalem, as 
Luke himself understood the word (xiii. 34). Hence 
Weizsiicker’s attempt to bring the synoptists into har- 
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mony with the fourth gospel on the ground of such places 
as Matt. xxiii. 37, are futile. It is impossible to make 
a three years’ ministry out of the first three gospels. 
(d). The prominent lines of the divergent histories 
are also different. The Jews of the synoptists are 
presented in lively and diversified colours, agreeably to 
nature. Among them is a priestly hierarchy with a 
stiff orthodoxy, resisting the free speech and life of 
Jesus, accusing him of association with publicans and 
sinners; while Pharisees are in league with Herodians 
to ensnare him on political ground. Yet there are also 
distinguished Jews desirous to learn of him, rich young 
men attracted by his person, intelligent scribes not far 
from the kingdom of God. In the fourth gospel, the 
Jews have one uniform character. There the hierarchy, 
termed the chief priests and Pharisees, are ail in all. 
Nothing is said of the Sadducees, of the scribes, or of 
the Herodians. We hear nothing of publicans enter- 
taining him in their houses, of female penitents washing 
his feet with their hair, or of those possessed with demons 
unable to resist the power of the Holy One of God. 
For this variety of character there are types, such as 
Nicodemus, the man born blind, the Samaritan—studied 
types of an abstract and symbolical nature outside the 
sphere of actual life. Their outlines indeed are strongly 
marked, but they are monotonous and mechanical, with- 
out variety of detail, or the light and shade of nature. 

(e). In the first three gospels Jesus appears as a man— 
an extraordinary person endowed with marvellous gifts, 
‘the Son of man’ full of the divine Spirit, and far 
exalted above other human beings by the indwelling of 
that Spirit. The difference between him and others is 
one of degree, not of nature. LEven Matthew and Luke, 
whose gospels contain the miraculous birth, assign him 
no existence prior to the earthly life. But in the fourth 
gospel he is represented as the personal Logos before he 
appeared on earth; by whom the world became what it 
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is. He was in the bosom of the Father; and, though 
becoming incarnate in the man Jesus, is exhibited as 
possessing divine glory on earth. In this respect he is 
not the Messiah of the Jews. 

(f). The general teaching of the fourth gospel is also 
different from that of the synoptists. In the former, 
Jesus is presented as the truth, the only-begotten Son of 
God, belief in whom is necessary to salvation. Eternal 
life is in him alone, whence it issues to the faithful. He 
is eternal life. The highest importance is attached to 
lis reception as the eternal Word, salvation being un- 
attainable without it. He alone who has the Son has 
life. Thus the object of his preaching is himself, or 
himself and the Father in him. In the synoptists, 
Jesus preaches truth, instead of being the truth; and 
the chief thing inculcated is coming to him, following 
him, obeying his precepts. The kingdom of heaven is 
promised to the humble, the merciful, those hungering 
and thirsting after righteousness; to all who have sacri- 
ficed their dearest interests for his sake and remain 
faithful to the end. In the one, salvation is attached to 
faith in Jesus as the absolute truth; in the others, to a 
practical faith in God exemplifying the spirit and self- 
sacrificing life of Jesus. ‘The one represents the person 
of Christ as the origin and principle of all spiritual life ; 
the others, self-devotion to God. According to the one, 
redemption consists in union with the Son of God; ac- 
cording to the others, in practical surrender to the pre- 
cepts of Jesus. This is apparent from Matt. xix. 17, 
where Jesus says to the young man, ‘ Why callest thou 
me good? there is none good but one, that is God; 
or, according to another reading, ‘ Why askest thou me 
concerning good? there is none good,’ &c., compared 
with the whole tenor of the fourth gospel, ‘ If ye believe 
not that I am he, ye shall die in your sins.’ The one 
mode of speaking suits the speculative point of view 
taken by him who sees in Jesus the incarnate Word; the 
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other betrays an earlier and more natural stand-point, 
before the historical tradition that Jesus did not proclaim 
that he was the Messiah till a short time before the close 
of his ministry, had been broken by metaphysical theo- 
sophy. 

(g). The three synoptists present Christianity in its 
early phase. Hence they make it to include old Jewish 
ideas and hopes. This is most observable in Matthew; 
least so in Luke. In the fourth gospel Judaism and 
Christianity are widely separated. The author has 
left Judaism far behind, and looks back upon it as a 
hostile thing. The popular belief has free room for 
ideal views. Prayer is in spirit and in truth, confined 
to no temple, limited by no narrow boundaries of 
time or place. Abraham himself is of no farther im- 
portance than that he saw the day of One who was 
prior. ‘The first three gospels adhere to the conception 
of the kingdom of God with all the images it received 
from the Jewish mind; in the fourth, the name occurs 
but once, and the spirituality of the kingdom becomes 
prominent. The judgment is not an outward scene but 
an internal act, in John’s gospel. Eternal life is not 
an object of longing desire but a present possession. 
In the synoptists, the spiritual powers of the higher 
spheres are embodied in angels and demons; in John, 
heaven is opened, angels ascend and descend upon the 
Son of man; but the spiritual eye of the mature dis- 
ciple alone discerns their wonderful ministration. 

(i). The resurrection of Lazarus, according to the 
gospel, was most important in its consequences, having 
produced so great an effect on the Jews at Jerusalem 
that the Sanhedrim resolved to put Jesus to death. The 
miracle happened at Bethany, in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the capital, only a few days before the 
Saviour’s triumphal entry into the city, which was but 
a prelude to his death on the cross. ‘I'o perform it, he 
had come from the district beyond Jordan. The synop- 
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tists, however, make no mention of the incident, which 
is equivalent to saying that they were ignorant of it; 
for its nature is such that they could not have omitted 
it. Indeed their narratives exclude it. Having related 
Jesus’s triumphant entry into Jerusalem, a series of 
discussions with the chief religious men follows, after 
which comes the resolution of the Sanhedrim to put bim 
to death—a resolution taken only two days before the 
passover. Not a word is said of the resurrection of 
Lazarus, nor of the sensation it produced; though it was 
the immediate occasion, according to the fourth gospel, 
of the tragical end of Jesus. It is difficult, if not im- 
possible, to find a place for the miracle in the synoptic 
narrative. 

(7). According to the synoptists, the righteous are car- 
ried at death into Abraham’s bosom, that part of hades 
which the Jews termed Paradise, where they remain till 
the resurrection of the just, after which they return 
to earth, and participate in the joys of the Messianic 
kingdom with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, exempt from 
death, and divested of sexual distinctions, like the angels 
of God. But the fourth gospel represents the invisible 
world or heaven, the habitation of God, as the place 
where the righteous shall be reunited to Jesus, the 
soul passing into it at death. Instead of a glorious 
reappearing of the crucified and risen Redeemer to judge 
living men and enter upon his earthly Messianic reign, 
which primitive Christianity reveals (Matt. xxiv. xxvi.), 
the Spirit supplies his place, the judging process being 
conducted on earth. The day of the Lord is not future 
but past, according to the gospel. The judgment is 
not painted theatrically, as in the synoptists; it takes 
place in the heart, separating believers and unbe- 
lievers. The interval which the belief of Christians 
commonly puts between the ascent of Christ to heaven 
and the day of judgment, consists according to our 
gospel of a spiritual reign of Messiah, conducted by the 
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Comforter, the Spirit of truth in the Church. The sy- 
noptic representation of the fate of the ungodly is that 
they will be consigned to gehenna, to undergo there 
everlasting torture, agreeably to the doctrine of the 
Palestinian Jews; according to the fourth gospel their 
punishment is the loss of life. They abide in death. 
A resurrection is the privilege of those only whom the 
Father has given to Christ.1. Thus the eschatology of 
the two differs considerably. it is easy to perceive 
which is preferable in a historical point of view. 

Examples of discrepancy between the fourth gospel 
and the synoptists appear in almost every chapter. It 
is not necessary to give them here; they belong to the 
commentator, rather than to the writer of a general 
Introduction. We shall give one instance. 

(£). The supper at Bethany described in John xii. 1-9 
disagrees with the synoptical account of it, in several im- 
portant circumstances. It took place six days before the 
passover (xii. 1); Mark says it happened two days before 
(xiv. 1). The former places it prior to Christ’s entering 
into Jerusalem (xu. 12); the latter after it (Mark xiv. 
3-8). The words of Jesus in defence of the woman are 
in Mark, ‘she has been beforehand in anointing my body 
to the burying;’ in John they are, ‘allow her to keep it 
till the day of my burial,’? implying that she did not use 
all the ointment in the vessel, as Mark supposes; but that 
part was kept till the day of burial, according to the Mas- 
ter’s wish. Mark says that the ointment was poured on 
the head of Jesus; John, that it was poured on his feet, 
which were wiped with Mary’s hair. According to the 
synoptists the supper took place in the house of Simon 
the leper (Mark xiv. 3; Matt. xxvi. 6); according to 
the fourth evangelist, in the house of Mary and Martha, 
at Bethany. The name of the woman is not given in 


1 Chapter v. 28, 29 contradicts the usual teaching of the gospel on 


this subject. . 
2 See the texts of Lachmann and Tischendorf. 
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Matthew and Mark. In the fourth gospel she is called 
Mary. 

A careful comparison of these discrepancies shows that 
the synoptical account is much more probable, because 
the time allowed by the fourth gospel, from the 11th 
till the 13th of Nisan (xii. 12; xiii. 1), i.e. a day and 
half, is too short for the final activity of Jesus in the 
metropolis; because the words in defence of the woman 
are not so suitable in John; because the act of wiping 
the feet with her hair is scarcely appropriate to Mary 
the friend of Jesus, and the pouring of the ointment on 
the head is more likely than on the feet; and because it 
is improbable that the name of Mary, had she done this 
act, would have disappeared from the synoptic tradition. 
The fourth evangelist seems to have got the name from 
Luke, and transferred various particulars from the ac- 
count of an anointing in the third gospel (Luke vi. 37, 
38) to the present occurrence, such as wiping Jesus's 
feet and anointing them with ointment, which were 
appropriate expressions of deep penitence for sm. Be- 
sides, Luke’s gospel seems to put the dwelling-place of 
Martha and Mary in Galilee. The unnamed village 
(Luke x. 38) can hardly have been Bethany, because 
Jesus did not come to it. till a later period (xix. 29). 
Why then should the fourth evangelist transfer the 
abode of Martha and Mary to the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Jerusalem? 

It has been said that the synoptical records contain 
the gospel of the infant Church; that of John, the gospel 
of its maturity. This summary inference is incorrect, 
because portions of the synoptists contain the results of 
developed Christian consciousness not belonging to the 
infancy of Christianity. The universalism of Luke does 
so notably. Bearing in mind the fact that the gospels 
are incomplete biographies, and that their authors did 
not mean to write histories, we still think that their 
reconciliation is impossible. We freely concede that the 
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memoirs are fragmentary, and that two supplementary 
records may be perfectly consistent; but the question 
is, Are they so? Do the elements of these fragmentary 
biographies exclude one another? Are the differences 
between them irreconcilable? That is the real point in 
debate. Many believe that the discordance is so great 
as to preclude reconciliation, unless at the sacrifice of 
sound philosophy and fair criticism ; and we are disposed 
to agree with them. 
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1. External evidence. 

(a). Bleek finds evidence of acquaintance with the 
fourth gospel on the part of Mark, or the writer of the 
second, in Mark xiv. 3 (John xii. 3), verses 5, 6 (John 
xu. 5, 7); vi. 37,39 (John vi. 7, 10); xiv.65 (John xviii. 
22); xv. 8, &c. (John xviii. 39); xvi. 9 (John xx. 14, 
&e.); ui. 9,12 (John v. 8,9); xi. 9 (John xii. 13) in 
favour of the same position, De Wette adduces the com- 
pilatory character of the second gospel, contrasted with 
the originality of the fourth. The probability is as 
great that the similarities in the fourth gospel owe their 
origin to the second. 

The same critic supposes that the words of 2 Peter j. 
14 refer to John xxi. 18, so that the author of the epistle 
was already acquainted with the gospel. This is un- 
likely, since both do not refer to the same kind of death. 
The writer of Peter’s second epistle probably alludes to 
a revelation respecting his death which the apostle re- 
ceived; whereas the words of John xxi. 18, &c. mean a 
violent, not a speedy decease. 

(d). It has been thought that Barnabas was acquainted 
with the fourth gospel, because he speaks of Christ’s being 
typified by the brazen serpent which Moses erected,” 


1 Beitriige zur Hvangelien-Kritik, pp. 83, 200. ? Chapter xii. 
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alluding apparently to John in. 14. But though such 
general comparisons must have belonged to the current 
typology of the time, as the context shows, and contain 
nothing definite, Tischendorf does not scruple to cite 
the passage as evidence of the existence of the gospel, 
and of the writer’s acquaintance with it.* He even con- 
verts the Barnabas-epistle into a witness for a canon of 
the gospels, i.e. the four present ones, in the beginning 
of the second century, though it contains but one express 
quotation from the New Testament, viz. Matt. xx. 16. 
Various passages bearing some resemblance to places 
in the New Testament books have been adduced from 
Barnabas; but it has been well observed, that ‘ these 
resemblances do not argue any knowledge of the New 
Testament, as they are sufficiently well accounted for 
by the nature of the subject demanding them, and by 
their being so general as to belong to no Christian 
writer exclusively.’” Neither is the date of the epistle 
so early as the commencement of the second century ; 
A.D. 119 is nearer the truth. 

(c). Ignatius cannot be employed as a witness for the 
existence of the fourth gospel. His letters are supposi- 
titious, and if they were not, they would not avail here. 
In the epistle to the Romans? he writes ; ‘I wish for the 
bread of God, the heavenly bread, the bread of life, which 
is the flesh of Jesus Christ, the Son of God....and I 
wish for the drink of God, his blood,’ &c. &c. These 
words may probably refer to John vi. 82, 33, 48, 50-58. 
In the epistle to the Philadelphians we also read: * ‘ for 
if some have wished to deceive me according to the 
flesh, yet the spirit being from God is not deceived. For 
it knows whence it cometh, and whither it goeth, and 
makes hidden things manifest.’ Here some words seem 
to be taken from John ii. 8; and the conclusion may 


1 Wann wurden die Evangelien verfasst? p. 96, 4th ed. 
2 Donaldson's History of Christian Literature, vol. 1. p. 242. 
3 Chapter vii. 4 Chapter vii. 
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perhaps refer to xvi. 8. The allusion is not so definite or 
probable as that of the first passage. Another place is 
in the epistle to the Philadelphians, where we read of 
the high priest ‘being the door of the Father, by which 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob enter; and the prophets, 
the apostles, and the Church,’ Here the reference to 
John x. 9 is very doubtful. Christ is not called the 
‘door of the sheep,’ as in the gospel; nor has the latter 
any mention of the patriarchs. The passage may have 
been in the Gospel according to the Hebrews, from which 
the Clementine homilies adduce Christ’s words, ‘I am 
the gate of life; he that enters by me goes into life’ 
(ili. 52). Ignatius shows that ‘the catholic Church’ 
had ‘the gospel’ and ‘the apostle,’ the two constituent 
portions of the New Testament; and it can hardly be 
doubted that the former? embraced the fourth gospel, 
though it may have had an extra-canonical one also, 
But the so-called Ignatius is not an apostolic father. 
The productions bearing his name were not prior to the 
middle of the second century. The three epistles sup- 
posed to be oldest were written after a.p. 160. If the 
three were enlarged to seven, such extension did not take 
place till ten years after (4.p. 170). No reliance can be 
placed on either recension, the smaller or the larger. It 
is a bold step on the part of Tischendorf to assume the 
authenticity of the seven, on the ground of Eusebius’s 
acknowledgment of them and Barnabas’s attestation, ag 
if the historian’s testimony possessed critical worth, and 
the epistle of Barnabas were authentic. The authen- 
ticity of the seven epistles cannot be proved by another 
unauthentic epistle; and Eusebius is certainly untrust- 
worthy in many respects. It is well ascertained that 
Tenatius’s journey to Rome to suffer martyrdom there ig 
mythical, and his letters forgeries. He died at Antioch 
not Rome, a.p. 115, when Trajan spent the winter at 


1 Chapter ix. ? The ciayyédor. 
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Antioch, while he was on his Parthian expedition. Euse- 
bius’s account and his date are unreliable. : 

(d). Polycarp does not notice the fourth gospel. He 
seems, however, to have known the first epistle of John. 
In his epistle to the Philippians* he writes, ‘for whosoever 
does not confess that Jesus Christ iscome in the flesh, he 
is antichrist’ (1 John iv. 3). The letter is not authentic 
in its present state. Daillé proved that the thirteenth 
chapter is later than the rest; and Ritschl, that the work 
is interpolated. The greater part is authentic, though 
Hilgenfeld, after Schwegler, attempts to show that the 
whole is posterior to Polycarp. The date is between A.D. 
147 and 167, since it was written against the Marcion- 
ites, whose head flourished from A.D. 140 to 150. Poly- 
carp may have been acquainted with John’s first epistle.” 
If he knew the gospel, he could not have looked upon 
‘+ as the work of his teacher John, because he defended, 
by John’s example, an opinion about the paschal meal 
directly opposed to the fourth gospel. 

(e). With respect to Papias bishop of Hierapolis (4.D. 
165), we are indebted to Eusebius for all we know of 
him, The historian states that he wrote a work, called 
‘An Exposition of Oracles of the Lord,’ embodying care- 
fully collected traditions of trustworthy elders respect- 
ing apostles and apostolic men. Eusebius also extracts 
from his book what relates to two gospels, those of 
Matthew and Mark. He gives nothing about John or 
Luke. Yet the historian’s purpose was to gather the 
testimonies of old church teachers respecting the books 
of the New Testament. It is also clear that Papias’s 
millennarianism was drawn from the Apocalypse. It 
is difficult to suppose that Eusebius would have over- 
looked any notice of John’s gospel by Papias; and it 
is equally difficult to conceive that Papias, searching 
for traditional notices of the apostle John, would have 

1 Chapter vil. 

2 Zeller in the Theologische Jahrbiicher, iv. p. 586, &c. and vi. 144. 
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omitted all mention of his gospel. The silence of the 
Phrygian bishop, therefore, is a strong ground against 
the authenticity of the fourth gospel, or against its ex- 
istence in his time. It may be said that we cannot know 
in what connection Papias communicated his notices of 
Matthew and Mark; or whether he had a definite reason 
for speaking of John at the same time, supposing him 
known to the bishop as the author of a gospel; and 
therefore the conclusion drawn from his silence may be 
incorrect. But a work on ‘the Lord’s sayings’ must 
surely have led the writer to a gospel containing many 
characteristic discourses of Jesus. Eusebius states that 
Papias inquired accurately ‘what John said, or Matthew, 
or any other of the Lord’s disciples;’ and what he 
communicated about the origin of two gospels was of 
sufficient importance, in the opinion of the historian, 
to be recorded. Hence it is hard to conceive that the 
gospel of an apostle who belonged to the Asiatic church 
was excluded from Papias’s plan. It is also strange that 
in the two passages where Eusebius treats of the origin 
of the fourth gospel,’ he should pass over Papias’s 
account, giving in its place a tradition of Clemens 
Alexandrinus, which is so uncertain as to need the in- 
troduction they say.? 

The general object of Papias included a reason for 
speaking of John’s gospel if it existed and were known 
to be his. If it did not exist or were reckoned unau- 
thentic, his silence is explained. 

Two proofs of Papias’s acquaintance with the gospel 
are adduced by Dorner.? One is in the fragment of a 
Bodleian MS. communicated by Grabe and Routh. The 
MS. is of the fourteenth century, and at the beginning 
of the passage, Papia stands in the margin. Hence 
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Grabe inferred that it was taken from Papias the early 
father. But Papias, a lexicographer of the twelfth 
century, is meant. The second proof is founded on a 
passage in Irenaeus," where this father, professing to 
give an account of the eschatological tradition of ‘ the 
presbyter, a disciple of the apostles,’ introduces the words 
‘and that therefore the Lord said, “ In my Father's 
house are many mansions.”’ Here it is equally uncer- 
tain whether a work of Papias be meant as the source 
of the quotation and whether that father did not insert 
something of his own, or something borrowed elsewhere 
and altered according to the text of the gospel.” 

A prologue to the gospel of John in a Latin MS. of 
the gospels belonging to the Vatican,’ speaks of Papias’s 
book saying that the fourth gospel was given to the 
churches by the apostle while he was alive.t There 
cannot, therefore, say Tischendorf and Aberle,®> be a 
more definite utterance concerning Papias’s testimony 
on behalf of John’s gospel. Granting that this prologue 
was written in the fifth century, its statements are fa- 
bulous. What reliance can be placed on a document 
which says that Papias wrote the gospel from John’s 
dictation? It is highly improbable that the writer of the 
prologue drew his materials from Papias’s own work, 
as Aberle believes, proceeding to correct the prologue 
by assuming transcribers’ errors. Tischendorf prudently 
refuses to accept all the statements of the anonymous 
author except the first; though it is uncritical to take 


1 Ady. Haeres. v. 36. 

2 Routh’s Reliquiae Sacrae, vol. i. p. 19. 

3 Vat. Alex. No. 14. 

4 Evangelium johannis manifestatum et datum est ecclesiis ab 
johanne adhuc in corpore constituto, sicut papias nomine hierapolitanus 
discipulus johannis carus in exotericis, id est in extremis, quinque 
libris retulit. Disscripsit vero evangelium dictante johanne recte. 
Verum Martion haereticus cum ab eo fuisset improbatus eo quod con- 
traria sentiebat, abjectus est a johanne. Is vero scripta vel epistolas ad 
eum pertulerat a fratribus qui in Ponto fuerunt. 

5 Tiibingen Quartalschrift for 1864. 
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the opening sentence and ignore or neglect the rest. The 
whole is worthless, written by one who knew nothing 
about the contents of Papias’s book and is contradicted 
by Eusebius. Neither Marcion nor Papias was John’s 
contemporary, as he affirms. 

Eusebius states that Papias knew the first epistle of 
John, for he writes, ‘ he used testimonies from the former 
epistle of John.’! Here the historian may have been 
mistaken. That he was nota good critic is certain. His 
opinion about the correspondence between Abgar and 
Christ, the testimony of Josephus respecting Christ, 
the Acts of Pilate and other things, shows that he was 
too credulous to distinguish between the authentic and 
supposititious. Nor can implicit reliance be placed on 
his assertions. Thus he says of the work called the 
Preaching of Peter,? ‘neither among the ancient nor 
among the ecclesiastical writers of our own day has any 
one used testimonies taken from it.’* Yet Clement of 
Alexandria cites it often, and usually with the formula 
‘Peter says.’* He says the same of the Revelation 
of Peter ;° whereas the historian himself® tells us that 
Clement commented on it as if it were canonical. In 
the Muratorian canon it is classed among the sacred 
writings with the Revelation of John. Thus we might 
weaken Eusebius’s testimony about Papias using John’s 
first epistle, and demand positive grounds for believing 
that it is true in the present case, instead of, that at 
may be true. But it is scarcely fair to resort to this 
expedient, as Zeller does. What would make his testi- 
mony valid is identity of authorship between the first 
epistle and the fourth gospel. But the more the two 
are studied, the clearer will it be that they were not 
written by the same person. ‘The testimony of Papias, 
if Eusebius gives it rightly, proves no more than that 
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both works existed in his day, the gospel presupposing 
the existence of the epistle. 

(f). Justin Martyr (a.p. 147-160) often refers to ‘Me- 
moirs’ or ‘ Memoirs of the Apostles,’ composed, according 
to his statement, by Christ’s apostles and their com- 
panions. These Memoirs are expressly termed ‘gospels’ 
in three passages at least, and are looked upon as the 
peculiar writings of Christians. That they included the 
gospels of Matthew, Mark, and Luke there is little doubt; 
though we believe that they also contained the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews. But at present we are not 
concerned with his references to the first three gospels. 
The question is, did the Memoirs include the fourth? 
Did Justin know and quote it as well as the other three? 
The answer can only be derived from a fair collation of 
all the passages in his writings which resemble places in 
the fourth gospel more or less closely. 

Let it be remarked as a preliminary point, that the 
first apology was presented to the emperor Antoninus 
Pius about a.p. 147, and that the dialogue with Trypho 
was later, about A.D. 150. 

‘For Christ himself said, unless ye be regenerated ye 
shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven. And that 
it is impossible for such as have been once born to enter 
the wombs of their mothers, is manifest to all’ (John 
ii, 35 )." 

Here it should be noticed, that the first part of the 
passage departs from the Johannine terminology, because 
the double Amen is wanting; the kingdom of heaven is 
put for the true Johannine expression kingdom of God;* 


1 ‘Hyérepa ovyypappara. 

2 kal yp 6 Xprordc eiwev, dv po) dvayevynOyre, od pu) eicédOnre sic 
tiv Pacwsiav tHv ovpav@r. Ore Ce Kal advvaroy eic Tac phrpac Tey 
rexovowy Tove arak yevvwpévove euPivar, pavepdy waaly éor.—Apol. i. 
61, p. 89, ed. Thirlby. 

_* Tischendorf states that PaowWela rév otpayGy is in the codex 
Sinaiticus (John iii. 3-5) as well as in several of the oldest Greek and 
Latin authorities (Wann wurden die Evangelien, &c., p. 35). It does 
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and the word born again stands for born from above.t 
A comparison of the Clementine homilies, which quote 
the same saying with the same deviation from the Johan- 
nine diction, suggests the source whence it was taken, 
viz. the Gospel according to the Hebrews. A passage 
in Matthew is similar (xviii. 3), so that Jesus’s expres- 
sion passed through different forms, owing to various 
recensions of the apocryphal gospel. Ewald himself 
admits that Justin took the words from a lost gospel, 
but conjectures that the latter drew from John’s, which 
few will assent to. It is possible that the words in the 
Clementines were taken directly from Justin, though 
it is highly improbable. And that Justin took them 
from the gospel is equally unlikely when his other cita- 
tions are considered. It is also possible, that the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews derived it from John; but all 
we know of the origin, use, and recensions of that docu- 
ment, tends to disprove the assumption. The second 
part of the passage is more favourable to the supposi- 
tion that Justin used the fourth gospel. But the con- 
text shows that the words do not express Justin’s own 
reflection, for he refers to tradition, which he never 
does when giving his own ideas. The whole passage 
was taken from a common source—from some apostolic 
writing as Baur justly thinks. The author of the Cle- 
mentines and Justin drew from the Gospel according to 
the Hebrews. An examination of the two places in 
Justin and the gospel respectively, favours the priority 
of the former. ‘The latter shows more development and 
higher reflectiveness. The ideas of the one are enlarged 
and spiritualised by the other. Justin speaks of regene- 
ration by the water of baptism. In his view, being 
born again is necessary; a result that comes through 


not stand in the text of his seventh edition in iii. 3; it is only in ili. 5, 
where the assertion of Jesus is repeated, that the kingdom of heaven is 
found in the Sinaitic copy contrary to the weight of authority. 
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the laver of baptism or washing, where the remission 
of sins is obtained by him ‘who is willing to be born 
again.’ The writer of the fourth gospel, retaining the 
term water, attaches all efficacy to the Spirit. Hence he 
speaks of being born from above, being born of water 
and of the Spirit, and of ‘every one that is born of the 
Spirit.’ True baptism is, with him, that of the Spirit, 
the water being a minor thing. Had Justin followed 
the gospel, his ideas would have been less sensuous. 
The unknown author who succeeded surpasses him in 
spirituality, ascending from the outward and inferior to 
that higher agency which gives the only real entrance 
into the kingdom of God. 

‘We are called and are the true children of God’ 
(John i. 12).1 The context of these words in Justin 
dissipates the notion of their reference to any part of 
the gospel. It is nothing to the purpose that he calls 
Christians ‘children of God,’? since Paul has the same 
expression. 

‘ As his blood did not arise from human seed, but from 
the will of God’ (John 1.13). Here Justin says of 
Christ, in relation to his supernatural generation, that 
he was not begotten by human seed but by the will of 
God; and John predicates a like thing of the children of 
God, not of Christ. Instead of referrmg to any passage 
in the New Testament, the father alludes to Gen. xlix. 11. 

‘For I say that he himself never did anything but 
what He that made the world, above whom there is no 
other God, intended that he should do and to associate 
with’ (compare John xii. 49)* Here the idea only is 
similar, the language is different. 
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‘ And he suffered them to feel him, and showed them 
the places of the nails in his hands (compare John xx. 
27). 

The context of this passage comes nearer Luke xxiv. 
36, &c. than any other, though the place agrees exactly 
with none in the evangelists, and cannot be made up out 
of the four. The mention of the nail prints is certainly 
peculiar to John. But Luke tells us that Jesus showed 
not only his hands, but his feet; implying that he ex- 
hibited the prints of the nails in both; and if a canoni- 
cal source be sought for the citation, it should be looked 
for in Luke. It is more probable that some uncanoni- 
cal gospel such as that according to the Hebrews, con- 
tained an account of the appearance of the risen Christ, 
a supposition confirmed by a passage in Ignatius’s epistle 
to the Smyrneans,” where Christ’s words to Peter, after 
the resurrection, are in that gospel, as Jerome states. 
Or it may have been taken from ‘the Preaching of 
Peter.’ ? 

‘Wishing to show this also (as he said, our habitation 
is in heaven) that it is not impossible even for flesh to 
ascend into heaven’ (John xiv. 2) * 

This resembles Phil. iii. 20. If borrowed from that, 
Justin made a mistake. Probably it belongs to some of 
the uncanonical writings current before and at Justin’s 
time, from which he drew freely. 

‘T am not Christ, but the voice of one crying,’ &c.° 

These words are put into the mouth of John the 
Baptist, as in John i. 20, 23 not in the synoptists. The 
context, however, points to Luke rather than John, 


1 cal Wyragav adroy émérperev adroic, Kat rove Timouc THY Tpwy ev 
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since the words in Justin are adduced as the reply 
with which the Baptist met the general expectation of 
the people mentioned in Luke iii. 15. Perhaps we have 
in the citation the free form of a reminiscence based on 
the synoptists. In any case, it is too adventurous to 
assume a direct derivation of the words from the fourth 
gospel, while all other places speak against its imme- 
diate employment. Hilgenfeld’s assumption of an unca- 
nonical, written source, is precarious. 

The words of Zechariah (xii. 10), ‘they shall look 
upon him they have pierced,’ are quoted by Justin! in 
the same manner as by the author of the fourth gos- 
pel; though the Septuagint and other Greek translations 
are different. Hence some infer that Justin followed 
the reading of the gospel. Is it not however as pro- 
bable, that he took the words from the Revelation (1.7), 
as the writer of the gospel did? We believe that the 
common source of the peculiar reading of Zech. xii. 10 
is Rey. i. 7, whence Justin and the author of the gospel 
drew independently. If this be not allowed, it should 
be noticed that eight MSS. of the Septuagint have the 
word pierced,’ as in the gospel, just as Aquila, Symma- 
chus, and Theodotion translated; and that one of these 
MSS. may have been the common source of the evange- 
list’s and Justin’s citation. 

‘He was an only-begotten Son of the Father of the 
universe, sprung from Him by a special act as his word 
and power, and afterwards born a man through the 
virgin, as we have learned from the records.’? Here 
the ‘records’ point to Matthew and Luke. There is 
no reason whatever for thinking that the prologue of the 
fourth gospel is included; for the title ‘ only-begotten ’ 
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was derived by Justin from the Old Testament, and 
the term ‘Word’ was current long before. Hence the 
‘records’ do not comprehend the gospel of John. 

The passages containing ideas and expressions re- 
sembling portions of the fourth gospel are numerous. 
Thirty-five are given by Zeller; ! and more may be found 
in the twenty-seven pages which Hilgenfeld ? devotes to 
the bare citation of places in Justin descriptive of the 
evangelical history. None proves beyond question that 
Justin used the gospel of John. ‘The coincidence is 
never verbal. It approaches the verbal, without reaching 
it. Lardner is therefore hasty in saying, ‘it must be 
plain to all, that Justin owned and had the highest 
respect for the four gospels ;’ whereas the critic cites 
no more than four passages from the martyr. Paley is 
more reprehensible in simply affirming that there are 
quotations from John, without condescending to mention 
any. We admit that Justin’s manner of quoting the Old 
Testament is loose. Probably he often relied on memory. 
It is also true that his language does not coincide ver- 
bally with that of the synoptists in such places as are 
taken from them. There is this difference however, that 
it does coincide exactly in some passages, where the 
first three gospels are the fountain; while the same 
thing cannot be predicated in a single instance of the 
fourth gospel. It is also a fact as certain as existing 
evidence can make it, that he was not restricted to the 
synoptists for his knowledge of the life of Jesus; but 
that he made free use of other documents containing a 
similar history. The fourth gospel presents peculiar 
characteristics unlike the other three. It stands out 
from them in its own individuality; and would be cited 
more exactly than they, if used at all. Why then 
are the evidences of its employment shadowy and un- 
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certain? Certain phenomena support the conclusion 
that this father did not quote the gospel of John. He 
appeals to the apostle’s authority in the Apocalypse for 
the opinion that Christ would reign a thousand years in 
Jerusalem. This is intelligible. But he never appeals 
to the same apostle’s gospel in support of any view. 
On the contrary, he expresses sentiments directly oppo- 
site to it; such as, that the persons who rejected the ex- 
pectation of the millennium in Jerusalem and assumed 
a spiritual immortality immediately after death, could 
not be called Christians. How inconsistent this is with 
the remarkable words addressed by our Lord to the 
woman of Samaria, is self-evident. 

Again, the Logos-doctrine is different in Justin and 
the fourth gospel. In the former it is less definite, which 
may be partly owing to the fact, that he was a loose, 
illogical thinker, unsystematic and incoherent; but partly 
to the vagueness attaching to all the derivation-forms of 
the Logos-doctrine, as well as to the original Alexan- 
drian fountain of it in Philo. Yet there is still a dis- 
tinction between Justin and the fourth gospel in the 
development of the Logos-idea. The latter definitely re- 
cognises the personal distinction of the Logos and God 
before the creation of the world; Justin seems to make 
the Logos spring from God, in the first instance, at the 
creation of the world. We are aware of the possibility 
of his using language loosely on this point. It may 
also be doubted whether in one passage! at least, he does 
not speak of the Logos as a hypostasis, or person, before 
creation ; not of his becoming so at the creation, or in 
other words of his being then begotten. But the gene- 
ral impression derived from all his statements together, 
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favours the idea of his thinking the Word to be co- 
eternal with the Father, as an attribute, till the attribute 
became a hypostasis at creation. The one speaks of the 
Logos solely in relation to revelation or the process of 
salvation; the other in relation to the creation of mate- 
rial things. The Logos immanent* became the Logos 
produced, in a different way and at a different time. 
The gospel sets forth the essential oneness of the Father 
and the Son; in Justin, the latter occupies an inferior 
rank; the expressions Son of God, or another God per- 
sonally different from the Father, being used along with 
and parallel to the Word. In like manner, the latter 
author employs the name Logos synonymously with 
messenger, apostle and even servant® of God. The sub- 
ordination of the Word is manifest throughout. He is 
the first-born ;* he is also in one place the only-begotten,? 
not with reference to the gospel phraseology, but the 
language of Psalm xxi. 19-21, which Justin quotes. 
His being begotten by the Father always presupposes 
subordination, and is incompatible, in Justin’s idea, with 
rank co-ordinate to that of the Father. The Father puts 
forth or begets;® the Son is a production” or creature. 
Hence the term God, applied by Justin to the Logos, 
presupposes that he was an inferior divinity, not always 
co-existent with the Father. When the Logos became 
visible in the world, he employs other terms,* not the 
peculiar Johannine one,? which conveys the idea of 
the Logos becoming flesh. Thus there is a distinction 
between the Logos-doctrine of Justin and that of the 
fourth gospel. While the latter says that he was not 
only with God, but a god,” Justin could only call him 
God in a much inferior sense, as a being emanating from 
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the Father and therefore subordinate in nature. The 
three places in which the father applies the Greek word 
God with the article to the Word, are only apparent 
proofs of his opinion as to its propriety. He was com- 
pelled to admit that such was the Old Testament phrase- 
ology, as he interpreted it; but when left to himself, he 
invariably uses the term without the article,’ pointing 
out at the same time that the divinity was derived. 
The peculiar doctrine of the Holy Spirit as the para- 
clete, is wanting in Justin. 

It is necessary to have a clear idea of the difference 
between the Logos-doctrine of John and Justin, to see 
the independence of each. John’s gospel speaks of unity 
of essence between the Father and the Son (x. 30), and 
teaches the co-existence of the Logos with the Father, 
from the very beginning (i. 1); Justin makes the Logos 
originate in time. It is true that the gospel inculcates 
the ecclesiastical doctrine of the Son’s subordination, 
along with that of his co-ordinate existence (xiv. 28; 
iii. 85; xili, 38; xvii. 2, 24); but the subordination is 
not the same as Justin’s. Such epithets as, the first-born 
of every creature,” the first-born of all things made,> jirst- 
born son of all creatures,* are avoided in the gospel, as 
involving the idea of origination in time. 

It is difficult to believe that the Logos-doctrine of 
Justin rests upon or presupposes that of John. Their 
partial resemblance favours the opposite view. The 
pre-existence of Jesus, which had already appeared in 
Paul’s epistles, and is also in that to the Hebrews, as 
well as in Barnabas, Clement, and Hermas, was de- 
veloped by means of the Philonian Logos-doctrine. The 
expression first-born was taken by Justin from Prov. 
vill. 21, &c.; and only-begotten was derived from Psalm 
xxi. 19. His christological doctrine generally rests upon 
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Prov. viii. 22. &c., the Pauline epistles, and Philo. Alex- 
andrian philosophy had influenced the speculations of 
cultivated Christians in Asia Minor. 

Had the fourth gospel existed, and been regarded as 
the work of an apostle by Justin, it would have been a 
welcome production. He would have used, in support 
of his views respecting the Logos, a document which 
expresses those views definitely and decidedly—a docu- 
ment too whose authority would have recommended 
itself to the acceptance of Asiatics. That he should 
have drawn the proofs of his doctrinal opinions from 
the Old Testament and the traditions embodied in the 
synoptists rather than from the fourth gospel, is very 
unlikely. Had he known the latter he must have em- 
ployed it unmistakeably and often. Thus where he col- 
lects the utterances of Jesus himself concerning his 
relation to God, for the purpose of confirming the Logos- 
doctrine, he can adduce nothing but what is in Matt. 
xi. 27; xvi. 16 (Lukei. 35).1 Here the fourth gospel 
would have been most serviceable, because it harmonised 
better with his own views. Those who limit the proof 
of Justin’s acquaintance with the gospel to one or two 
passages, such as that in the sixty-first chapter of his 
first ‘ Apology,’ increase the difficulty of believing what 
they maintain. The fewer the places they adduce, the 
more improbable the fact that Justin would have over- 
looked the best basis for his christology, i.e. an apostolic 
one. The other mode of proof is equally adverse to the 
conclusion sought to be established; because the multi- 
plicity of coincidences betrays their vagueness, the vali- 
dity vanishing as the number enlarges. 

Although it has been said that the eminently spiritual 
character of the fourth gospel was ill-adapted to the 
mental state of heathens and Jews, we must still hold 
that it would have been appropriate in Justin to cite it. 
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The very fact of its comprehensiveness, and the asser- 
tions of Jesus that Gentiles as well as Jews are to be 
partakers of his grace, must have been welcome to the 
cultivated Romans. Nor were the discourses unfitted 
for citation—those parts of them at least, which incul- 
cate universal love. 7 

Our opinion is strengthened by Justin’s putting the 
death of Christ on the 15th of Nisan, according to the 
synoptists. He says, ‘It is written that ye took him on 
the day of the passover, and likewise crucified him on the 
passover, &c. He uses this language, though he had 
said just before, ‘for Christ was the passover,’ &c. 
Had he known John’s gospel it is unlikely that he 
would have so written. Meyer argues that Justin 
reckoned the first day of the passover the day of 
Christ’s death, i.e. the 14th of Nisan, not the 15th. 
Had the father said that Jesus was crucified on the day 
of the passover,: this might be plausible; but his words 
are ye apprehended him on that day. The apprehension 
took place at night; and if Justin followed John’s 
chronology, he would have reckoned the night preceding, 
i.e. from the 13th to the 14th of Nisan, to the passover 
day. But that is opposed to the gospel, xii. 1, where 
the night preceding was before the feast of the pass- 
over.2 If a night belongs to the passover day, it must 
be that succeeding the 14th of Nisan; and the day of the 
passover® can only mean from the morning of the 14th 
to that of the 15th of Nisan. Or it might mean from 
the early evening of the 14th (i.e. three o’clock, p.m.) 
to the same hour of the 15th of Nisan. As then the 
night before the 14th can never belong to the passover 
day, Justin understood the apprehension of Jesus to 
be in the passover night from the 14th to the 15th of 
Nisan, which agrees with the synoptists. Hence he did 
not think that Jesus was put to death on the 14th. 
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The following is a brief summary of the arguments 
against Justin’s knowledge of the fourth gospel. 

First. The Logos who came forth from God, his off- 
spring, his first-born, is the great subject of the ‘ Dialocue 
with Trypho’ and the ‘ Apologies.’ This Logos is iden- 
tified with Christ, and his pre-existence is of essential 
moment in the writer’s view. Yet he does not adduce 
a single sentence from the prologue of the fourth gospel ; 
nor does he quote that passage in favour of the pre- 
existence which is so much to the purpose, ‘before 
Abraham was, I am.’ The two places! which contain 
the most direct statements with regard to the pre- 
existence of the Logos are so indefinite that they have 
been explained very differently: a knowledge of the 
gospel would have obviated misconception by enabling 
Justin to express himself with precision. 

Secondly. The procession of the Son from the Father 
signifies in Justin the act of the Logos becoming a 
person by virtue of a metaphysical begetting from the 
Father’s essence; whereas in the fourth gospel the ex- 
pression ‘to proceed from’ means that the Logos comes 
from heaven to earth to be man.’ 

Thirdly. The Logos-doctrine of Justin harmonises 
throughout with the person of Jesus as depicted in the 
synoptists, not with the Christ of the fourth gospel. In 
all his human development, the Logos is the synoptic 
Jesus, not the idealised Christ of the gospel. He grows 
like other men, makes ploughs and yokes for his father 
Joseph, and is baptized by John; traits unsuited to the 
evangelist’s work. . Justin never adopts the particulars 
in the fourth gospel which are contrary to those of the 
synoptists. He ignores the simultaneousness of the Bap- 
tist’s ministry and that of Jesus, which he would have 
perceived from John i. 15; iii. 23, &c. The cleansing 
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of the temple is mentioned in conformity with Mat- 
thew’s account. not John’s. Simon receives the name 
Peter after his confession, asin Matt. xvi., not asin John 
i. 42. Justin also supposes that Jesus when dying was 
forsaken by all who knew him, contrary to xix. 26. In 
short, he follows throughout the synoptic history, not 
that of the fourth gospel. 

Fourthly. Remarkable as the miracles of the fourth . 
gospel are, Justin seems ignorant of them all. At least. 
he never mentions any. 

Fifthly. He speaks often of the Holy Spirit, how he 
acts and should be honoured; but he never alludes 
to the paraclete or Comforter, nor to Christ sending 
him, after his departure. The language of the synop- 
tists is the source whence he draws his descriptions, 
not the remarkable discourses of Christ in the fourth 
gospel. 

Sixthly. Justin says that Christ’s words were ‘short 
and concise, for he was not a literary man,! implying 
unacquaintedness with the extended discourses which 
characterise John’s gospel. 

Seventhly. He appeals to Christ’s teaching to show 
the pure maxims and morality of Christians, quoting 
many of Christ’s sayings, especially those relating to 
mutual love, which surpass any belonging to heathen 
philosophy. But he does not cite the most striking 
saying of Christ, ‘A new commandment [ give unto 
you, that ye love one another as I have loved you.’ 

Fighthly. Many epithets are applied to God by Jus- 
tin; but none of them affords an insight into his idea 
of the spirituality of the divine nature. Indeed it has 
been doubted whether he fully believed in that spiritu- 
ality, since he speaks of ‘the indescribable glory and 
shape’ of God.? How would his conceptions have been 
elevated if not corrected, by the sublime saying, ‘God 
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is spirit, and they that worship Him must worship Him 
in spirit and in truth.’ Yet this is never referred to. 

Ninthly. The one year of Christ’s ministry is fol- 
lowed, contrary to the fourth gospel; and the synoptical 
account of the last supper as well as the day on which 
Jesus suffered is adopted, though he is termed the pas- 
chal lamb. But he is not the paschal lamb in the sense 
of the fourth gospel, where a peculiar significancy be- 
longs to the expression, giving a characteristic emphasis 
to the time, mode, and efficacy of his death; separating 
the document from the Judaic element of the synoptical 
narrative, and marking the religion of Jesus as subjec- 
tive, spiritual, catholic. 

The result of our inquiry into Justin’s writings is, 
that his use of the fourth gospel is not proved. Semisch’s 
collected allusions do not show it. Justin’s christology 
does not show it. Indeed its fundamental idea is not 
the Logos. Even the two passages adduced as plain 
evidence of the fact by Ewald are invalid. We mean 
that in the ‘Apology’? respecting regeneration and the 
other in the ‘Dialogue’? about John the Baptist; for 
Ritschl himself, an advocate of the Johannine author- 
ship, acknowledges that neither proves the direct use of 
John’s gospel. At the same time we dissent from 
Ritschl’s opinion, that ‘the measure of the gospel’s em- 
ployment is not the measure of its earlier or later 
origin.’ Surely Justin would have used it largely had 
he known it as he did the synoptists, since it was di- 
rectly:‘to his purpose. So would Marcion, who had to 
manipulate Luke, a gospel much less serviceable to him 
than the fourth. A spiritual production like the fourth 
gospel must soon have commended itself to those who 
knew it, as capable of satisfying the cravings of their 
higher nature; and it is therefore a most improbable 
conjecture of Ewald’s, that it was written some time be- 
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fore it was properly published ; both in the lifetime of 
the apostle himself. 

g). The philosophumena of Hippolytus say of Basi- 
lides who lived in the first half of the second century 
(A.D. 125), ‘the seed of the world, he says, arose out of 
things that are not, the word that was spoken let there 
be light, and this, he says, is what is related in the 
gospels; it’ was the true light which lighteneth every 
man coming into the world’ (comp. John i. 9). In 
another place, ‘And that, he says, everything has its 
own times, the Saviour is a sufficient witness, saying, 
“My hour is not yet come ”? (i.4).? Here the citations 
from the gospel are apparent. But does Basilides make 
them? Does Hippolytus give an extract from a work 
of his? This does not appear. Hippolytus, indeed, 
begins his account with ‘ Basilides then and Isidore 
_... say? but the language intimates nothing more 
than that he intends to speak of Basilides and his 
school, in the following section. The exact source of 
his information is not mentioned. Bunsen is confident 
that it is; and bids the reader look at the sentence 
preceding: ‘ If then, it shall be found that Basilides in- 
troduces not only the sense but the very words of the 
doctrine of Aristotle into our evangelical and saving teach- 
ing, what have we to do but to restore what is stolen, 
showing to his disciples, that, as they are pagans, Christ 
can be of no use to them. It is Basilides personally 
who is to be examined, and it is his disciples who are 
to be shown up as having lost Christ’s saving doctrine.”’ 
Here however the critic’s answer fails, because Hip- 
polytus simply states his intention of showing the dis- 
ciples who professed to follow Basilides at that teme— 
those living in Hippolytus’s own day—the doctrines of 
the Master; and in doing s0, it is possible that he may — 
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have mixed up the opinions of the head of the sect with 
those of his immediate disciples. The whole treatise 
proves Hippolytus inexact in his allusions to the writings 
of predecessors, unless the text of it 1s corrupt. 

Tt is hardly necessary to allude to a fact mentioned 
by Eusebius, viz. that Agrippa Castor says that Basilides 
composed twenty-four books ‘on the gospel,’ though 
Tischendorf employs it for his purpose, because it 1s 
all but certain that the expression ‘ the gospel’ is not 
equivalent to the four canonical gospels. Both Jerome 
and Ambrose speak of a gospel peculiar to Basilides 
himself, which they regard as apocryphal. 

Hippolytus often uses he says’ in his accounts of 
Basilides and others, where the subject of the verb is 
not given. It even occurs where no definite subject 
precedes, as in book vy. 7, immediately after ‘ the Greeks 
_say,’? and without specific mention of the writer re- 
ferred to (Pindar), either before or after.? In like 
manner, where the Naaseni-doctrine is presented in 
the fifth book, the plurals ‘they say,’ ‘ they seek,’ * pass 
into the singular ‘he says,’ as soon as extracts from 
some work commence; but the writer to whom ‘he 
says’ refers, is not given. After speaking of the Naa- 
seni and using ‘they say,’ then ‘saying thus,’ ® before 
an extract, Hippolytus immediately adds, ‘ Now all 
these things, he says,’® where the singular verb has 
nothing to refer to in the preceding part of the fifth 
book. So with respect to the Docetae (vili. 9) the 
plural ‘they think’ is interchanged with the singular 
‘he says,’ without the subject of the latter being named.’ 
These examples show the loose way in which ‘he says’ 
is employed. It does not relate to a subject imme- 
diately ,preceding and named, but introduces the words 
of another; and its subject is merely an unnamed 
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writer cited. When therefore a Basilidian doctrine is 
introduced by a he says,' it cannot be inferred that Ba- 
silides himself is the author. All that can be fairly 
concluded is, that it is found in a Basilidian writing. 
The fact is acknowledged that it was common to transfer 
the opinions of his followers to the founder of a sect. 
Irenaeus did so, why not Hippolytus? Even if the 
latter does give an account of Basilides’s own view, so 
that ‘he says’ means Basilides, little reliance can be 
placed on the statement of a man who asserts that 
Basilides drew his doctrine from Aristotle;? and that 
the Gnostic Justin was largely indebted to Herodotus.” 
(h). Valentinus (A.D. 140) has also been adduced as a 
witness for the existence of the fourth gospel in his day, 
because Hippolytus in stating the Valentinian doctrine 
has, ‘ Therefore, he says, the Saviour says, ‘All that came 
before me are thieves and robbers” ’ (John x. 8).* The 
author does not say that he found the quotation in Va- 
lentinus himself, and therefore valid evidence is wanting 
for Valentinus’s knowledge of the fourth gospel. At the 
twenty-ninth chapter of the sixth book Hippolytus seems 
to pass from Valentinus to the Valentinians generally, 
which has not escaped Duncker and Schneidewin, who 
alter the headings from Valentinus in the preceding 
chapters to Valentiniani. At the commencement of this 
chapter the writer says, ‘ Valentinus, therefore, and Hera- 
cleon, and Ptolemy and all their school,’ &c. &c., whence 
he passes to the singular he says, though the plural they 
say returns at the beginning of the thirty-fourth chapter. 
Whether the he says refers specially to Valentinus him- 
self or to a writer of his school, is left uncertain. No 
reliance can be put on what Tertullian asserts; ‘ Va- 
lentinus appears to use “the entire instrument,”.’® for it 
is evident that the African father knew little about him. 
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That Valentinus and his school did not derive their 
system of aeons from the fourth gospel would seem to 
follow from Irenaeus, who, though quoting Valentinian 
writings repeatedly, has no passage containing a clear 
allusion to the gospel, except one from Ptolemy (i. 8, 5). 
They used the discourses of Jesus in the synoptists, and 
passages from the Pauline epistles; not one from John. 
‘The names of several aeons, Logos, life, grace, truth, only- 
begotten, &c., were already current; nor is there any 
proof that they were borrowed by Valentinus from our 
gospel. The paraclete was not employed in the distinc- 
tive sense of John, but was applied to Jesus himself. It 
has been said indeed, that Valentinus drew his system 
of syzygies from the fourth gospel; but the Valentinians 
themselves appealed to a work different from the gospels 
as the source of their doctrine. The prologue of John 
was subsequently adapted to their system by an arbi- 
trary process, instead of its being a fountain of the syzy- 
gies. On the whole, there is no proper ground for the 
belief that Valentinus knew and used the gospel. 

(i). But though he himself was unacquainted with it, 
his disciples used it freely. Heracleon (about a.p. 190)? 
wrote a commentary upon it, numerous fragments of 
which have been preserved by Origen. It is remarkable, 
however, that the name of John does not occur in them. 
Ptolemy (A.D. 180), in his epistle to Flora, quotes the 
words of John i. 2, 3, as ‘the apostle’s,’ but the corrupt 
state of Epiphanius’s text at the place, forbids reliance 
on the testimony.” 


1 That Heracleon was not a contemporary of Valentinus, nor one 
of the earliest Gnostics, is proved by Scholten and Volkmar against 
Mischendorf,—Die dltesten Zeugnisse betrefiend die Schriften des N. T. 
N. T. p. 89, &e.; and, Der Ursprung unserer Evangelien, p. 126, &e. 

2 "Ere ye iy Tov Koopou Onpuwupyiay idiay Neyer eivar (dre wavTa OC 
avrov yéyove Kal Xwpic avtou yEeyovey ovier) 6 ardatoNog, K.7.A.— Adv. 
Haeres. xxxiii. 3, &c. The words in parentheses may be Epiphanius's ; 
or they may belong to the epistle of Ptolemy. The nominative to A€yee 
is not clear. Judging by the preceding context, it would be swrijp ; by 
~ the following, 6 awdarodoc. 
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(j). The fact that Ptolemy and Heracleon used the gos- 
pel has been applied by Bleek to show that it was already 
accepted in the time of Valentinus. Had the work ap- 
peared shortly before Heracleon, he argues that it must 
have been the production of a Valentinian, and s0 ob- 
viated the necessity of a commentary upon it to adapt 
it to the opinions of the sect, in which case it would not 
have been accepted by the catholic Church. Or, had 
it originated with the orthodox, it must have been re- 
jected by the Valentinians. Since neither can be 
assumed, Bleek acutely argues that it was in current 
repute when the Valentinian sect arose. The first alter- 
native is plainly impossible. ‘The gospel is not a 
Valentinian work. ‘The second is based on a false as- 
sumption, viz. that the separation between the catholic 
Church and the Gnostics was such from the very 
beginning that the latter would have rejected a book 
claiming to be apostolic, because it came to them from 
the catholic Church. On the contrary, the Gnostics 
wished to be considered orthodox and adopted the 
sacred writings, endeavouring to accommodate them to 
their own tenets by artificial modes of interpretation. 
The Gnostics were not critics, but doctrinal interpreters, 
and readily accepted an ecclesiastical writing from the 
catholic Church, if they thought it could be used to ~ 
promote their tenets. It is quite possible therefore, 
that the gospel may have made its appearance after 
Valentinus, and before Heracleon or Ptolemy, without 
prejudice to the opinion that the latter, regarding it 
as an apostolic work, commented on it as such. Had 
Valentinus known of its existence, in Asia Minor, he 
would not have neglected it, since it presented points 
of contact with his system. 

The reader will now see that the treatise of Hippo- 
lytus when examined, does not bear out the strong 
statements of Bunsen, respecting its decisive influence 
on the authenticity of the fourth gospel. When that 
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estimable scholar wrote, that ‘in many articles of the 
sixth, seventh, and eighth books in particular, we have 
an abstract only of the text of Hippolytus,’ and speaks 
of ‘the incomplete state of some other articles,’ it is 
surprising that he should rely on certain passages in 
those very books about Basilides and the Valentinians, 
as if they were complete. Did he never suspect the 
precariousness of resting on a he says, loosely employed 
throughout ? 

(k). In the fifth book of his ‘ Refutation of all Here- 
sies,’ Hippolytus quotes several passages from an Ophite 
work which shows a knowledge of the fourth gospel. 
He writes: ‘This, he says, is what is written, “ That 
which is born of the flesh is flesh, and that which is 
born of the Spirit is spirit”’ (John iii. 6). Here the 
author of the work, the subject of he says is not given. 
Again: ‘For all things, he says, were made by him, and 
without him not one thing was made. But that which 
was in him waslife’ (Johni.3).2_ Again, ‘the Saviour 
said, no man can come to me unless my heavenly Father 
draw him’ (vi. 44).? Still farther: ‘Of which, he says,* 
the Saviour spoke, If thou hast known who it is that 
asks, thou wouldst have asked of him, and he would have 
given thee to drink living, springing water’ (iv. 10).° 
Other places contain allusions to the gospel less distinct 
than these. Did we know the age of the Ophite writing 
whence Hippolytus drew them, their bearing on the date 
of the fourth gospel would be important. 

(1). Hippolytus’s treatise also contains an account of 
a Gnostic sect denominated Peratae, founded by one 
Euphrates. And he gives extracts from one or more 
of their books, containing several quotations from John. 
In v. 12, John iii. 17 is quoted ;® in v. 16, John in. 14; 
in v. 17, John viii. 44 ;° and in v. 17, John x. 7.2 We 


1 Philosophumena, p. 148. 2 Ditto, p. 150. 3 Ditto, p. 158. 
4 onal. 5 Ditto, Pp: Vis 6 Ditto, p- 178. 
7 Ditto, p. 192. 8 Ditto, p. 196. ® Ditto, p. 198. 
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need not dwell upon this testimony, in the absence of 
all knowledge of the author or authors quoted, and the 
time they lived in. if 

(m). Hippolytus also speaks of the Docetae, in vill. 
8-11, giving extracts from their text-book or some other 
work. Among them is one express citation from John’s 
gospel iii. 5, 6, introduced by the usual he says without 
a subject.1 The age of the sect is not early; for as 
Bunsen remarks, they presuppose the whole Valentinian 
school. 

So far from Hippolytus furnishing valid evidence in 
favour of the authenticity of the fourth gospel, he is 
himself a testimony against it. The dispute in the 
Roman church, as we know it from Hippolytus’s treatise 
against the majority with their bishop Callistus, becomes 
intelligible only from the fact that the Logos-doctrine of 
the fourth gospel respecting a God of God, was looked 
upon as recent, and therefore hereticated by most as 
bitheism.2. Monarchian Rome resisted for a long time 
the central position of the fourth gospel, as we learn 
from the Philosophumena. Had an apostle written the 
work, its cardinal doctrine could not have been con- 
sidered an innovation at Rome, in the early part of the 
third century. 

(nr). Marcion (4.D. 140), is also quoted for the exist- 
ence of the fourth gospel in his day. Tertullian alleges, 
‘if you had not dealt purposely with the Scripturesadverse 
to your opinion, rejecting some and corrupting others, 
the gospel of John would have confounded you,’ imply- 
ing that Marcion omitted the gospel of John on purpose. 
We place little reliance on Tertullian’s assertions about 
Marcion. He was too passionate a polemic to be exact 
or careful; and often projected his own views into the 
systems of others, taking fancies for facts. It is very 
probable that he did so in the present instance, because 


1 Philosophumena, p. 422. 2 ipetc éare O(Beor, 
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in another passage, when saying that, Marcion rejected 
the Apocalypse of John, he is silent about any such 
treatment of the gospel. We know too that this heretic 
preferred Luke’s gospel, which he mutilated and adapted 
to his purpose in various ways. Why did he not choose 
the fourth, whose anti-jewish spirit suited his purpose? 
When it speaks of the law of Moses as a thing outside 
Christianity, how welcome it would have been. Far 
easier would Marcion have found it to remove from the 
fourth gospel what did not agree with his notions, than 
to manipulate Luke’s, which, though Pauline, is still 
impregnated with Judaic elements. But Marcion never 
uses the fourth, the speculation in which is deeper, sur- 
passing Luke’s by embodying a Logos-doctrine inclusive 
of monotheism. The later Gnostics gladly availed them- 
selves of John’s gospel; why did not Marcion, if it were 
in existence? The value of Tertullian’s testimony may 
be estimated by the fact, that he represents Paul’s 
conversion to have been effected by a written gospel. 
Eyen in speaking about Marcion’s treatment of Luke, 
Tertullian puts it forth as a conjecture, ‘ Marcion 
seems to have chosen Luke to murder it.’ And as 
to the gospels which this father looked upon as the 
primitive possession of the Church, he does not ap- 
pear to have thought that they alone were accepted by 
Marcion, because he did not know whether the heretic 
regarded the apostles themselves, or false apostles as 
the corrupters of the catholic gospels.’ While there- 
fore we admit that Tertullian may mean the four 
canonical gospels, when he speaks of Marcion en- 
deavouring to destroy the credit of ‘the gospels that 


1 Sed enim Marcion nactus epistolam Pauli ad Galatas, etiam ipsos 
apostolos suggillantis ut non recto pede incedentes ad veritatem evan- 
gelii, simul et accusantis pseud-apostolos quosdam pervertentes evange- 
lium Christi, connititur ad destruendum statum eorum evangeliorum, 
quae propria et sub apostolorum nomine eduntur, vel etiam apostolico- 
rum, ut scilicet fidem, quam illis adimit, suo conferat.—Adv. Marcion. 


TVind. 
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bear the name of apostles, or also of apostolic men;’ his 
mere statement does not prove that the heretic he com- 
bats had those works. All probability is against its 
correctness, as Scholten has proved. 

(0). The Clementine homilies quote John’s gospel in 
more places than one. Thus, in xix. 22, we read : ‘ Where- 
fore also our Teacher answered those who inquired of 
him with respect to the man that had been born blind 
and received his sight again, whether he had sinned or 
his parents, that he had been born blind, ‘‘ Neither has he 
committed any sin, nor his parents; but that the power 
of God which heals sins of ignorance might be mani- 
fested through him”’ (John ix. 2, 3).’ Again, [‘ He, a 
true prophet,] said, “‘ My sheep hear my voice”’’ (John 
x.27).2 This production, bearing the name of the Roman 
Clement, written in praise of Peter and against Marcion’s 
dualism, belongs to A.D. 175. Though the writer uses 
the fourth gospel in addition to Matthew’s, Luke’s, and 
an apocryphal one, he does not seem to have attributed 
authority to it, or to have recognised it as the produc- 
tion of an apostle, since he adheres to the one-year 
ministry of Jesus, and takes liberties in interpreting 
John ix. Perhaps it was new to him. 

(p). Tatian (A.D. 160-185), who wrote an address to 
the Greeks, isa witness for the existence of the gospel in 
his day, since he says in the thirteenth chapter, ‘And this 
is what was said, Darkness does not comprehend light .. . 
the Logos is the light of God,’ &c. Here the allusion to 
John i. 5 is obvious. In the nineteenth chapter we read, 
‘All things were by him, and without him not one thing 
was made’ (John i.3). Otto’s index gives three other 
places in which the gospel is referred to, viz. in chapters 
4,5, 18, but they are uncertain. Itis now impossible to 
ascertain the nature of his ‘Harmony.’ Neither Eusebius 
nor Epiphanius saw it. If the title’ were given to it by 


1 Ed. Dressel. 1853, p. 392. 2 fhidp. 107, 
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himself, as Eusebius says it was, it may have been made 
out of the four canonical gospels. But the testimony of 
one that did not see the book is little worth. Epipha- 
nius’s words imply that Tatian did not give it the name 
himself. Theodoret, who saw and put aside, as he tells 
us, more than two hundred copies in his diocese, intro- 
ducing the gospels of the four evangelists in its place, 
had an unfavourable opinion of the work because the 
genealogies and some other things were cut off. Diony- 
sius Bar Salibi, a writer of the thirteenth century, says 
that Ephrem Syrus wrote a commentary on the ‘Har- 
mony,’ and that the latter began with the words, ‘ In the 
beginning was the Word.’ But Gregory Bar-Hebraeus 
asserts that Ephrem wrote a commentary on the ‘ Dia- 
tessaron’ of Ammonius, not Tatian’s; and that it began 
with John i. 1. The Syrians supplanted the heretical 
work of Tatian by an orthodox one, retaining the name 
of the former. This accounts for the fact, that Ebed- 
jesu considered Tatian and Ammonius to be the same 
person; as well as for the probable inference that Diony- 
sius regarded the ‘Harmony’ of Ammonius and Tatian’s 
‘Diatessaron’ as identical.1 Thus the accounts of the 
Syrian writers furnish no proof that Tatian’s work 
began with Johni.1. If Tatian used the four gospels, 
he did not confine himself to these. A later account 
speaks of his work as a Diapente, which suggests the 
idea of five gospels.2 We do not deny the possibility, 
nor even the probability, of Tatian using the four canon- 


1 The above is not invalidated by what seems undoubted, that Am- 
monius’s synopsis did not begin with Johni. 1. When Dionysius 
wrote upon Ephrem’s commentary on Ammonius’s ‘ Harmony,’ the latter 
was lost. He seems to have confounded it with a Latin gospel-synopsis 
published by Victor of Capua in the sixth century, purporting to be 
the version of a Greek work, but evidently supposititious. This ‘ Dia- 
tessaron’ of Victor’s began with John i. 1. Ebed-jesu’s description shows 
that he took it for the original work of Tatian.—See Angelo Mais 
Scriptor. Veter. Collect. vol. x. p. 191; and Credner's Beitrdge, i. 
p. 439. 

2 Fabricii Cod. Apoc. N. T. i. p. 379. 
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ical gospels, but that the work is a proof of the apostolic 
composition of the fourth. When Credner affirms that 
Tatian’s ‘Harmony’ was the same as the Petrine gospel 
and the Gospel according to the Hebrews, he adduces 
no proper proof of the opinion." 

(q). Athenagoras (a.d. 177) 18 said to have used the 
fourth gospel, since we find these words in his ‘Apology 
for the Christians’ (ch. x.): ‘ But the Son of God is the 
Logos of the Father in idea and energy; for by him 
and through him all things were made, the Father and 
the Son being one. But the Son being in the Father and 
the Father in the Son, by the unity and power of spirit, 
the Son of God is the mind and reason of the Father.’ 
(Comp. John i. 1-3 ; xvii. 21-23.) The passage is too 
uncertain to be cited as a testimony. | Neither itself nor 
other places which have been referred to (in chapters 
4, 12,22) show quotation from the gospel. Athenagoras 
attributed inspiration and authority to the Old Testa- 
ment, not to the New. 

(r). Celsus may have known the gospel, i.e. about a.D. 
170, not 150-160 as Tischendorf states, for he seems to 
have lived in the reign of Marcus Aurelius. He was not the 
epicurean Celsus, but a new Platonist of the same name, 
and his testimony is consistent with the fact of the gos- 
pel’s origin about A.D. 150, twenty years before. It is not 
at all certain, however, whether Celsus did use the gos- 
pel, though Origen supposes it. The passages in Origen 
apparently showing it are doubtful,? as Bretschneider 
pointed out;® and Liicke candidly allows that Celsus 
may not have read the gospel. When Celsus says, some 
said one angel appeared at the sepulchre, some mentioned 
two,* it is not necessary to suppose that he had more than 
the synoptic gospels before him; and another place,’ 


1 Geschichte der neutestamentlichen Kanon, p. 17, ¢ seq. 
2 Contra Cels. i. 67; ii. 31, 36, 59; v. 52. 
3 Probabilia, p. 197, etc. 4 vy. 52. 
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confidently appealed to as distinctly referring to John 
xix. 34, leaves it uncertain whether Celsus or Origen 
speaks of things in the fourth gospel. This remark 
also applies to ii. 31, 59. 

(s). Two passages in the letter of the churches of 
Vienne and Lyons (a.p. 177) show an acquaintance with 
John’s gospel. It is said of Vettius Epagathus: ‘ And 
having in himself the advocate, the- Spirit, more abund- 
antly than Zacharias,’ &c. (comp. John xiv. 26). Another 
place is: ‘And that spoken by our Lord was fulfilled, viz. 
that the time shall come in which every one that kills 
you will think he doeth God service’ (comp. Xvi. 2). 

(t). With Justin’s works is often printed the epistle 
to Diognetus, which is supposed to exhibit marks of ac- 
quaintance with the fourth gospel. Coincidences seem 
to show that the writer knew it. Thus we read in the 
seventh chapter: ‘God himself from heaven inaugurated 
among men the truth, and the holy and inconceivable 
Word, and fixed it firmly in their hearts, not sending to 
men as one might fancy, some subordinate, either an angel 
or a prince, or one of those who order earthly affairs, or 
one of those entrusted with governments in the heavens, 
but the framer and architect of all things himeelf, by 
whom he shut up the sea within its bounds,’ &c. The 
author of the letter was not Justin, as is evident both 
from the style and the theological stand-point. It could 
hardly have been written before A.D. 180, when Chris- 
tianity had entirely emancipated itself from Judaism, 
and incorporated Greek culture with its essence. Sub- 
tracting the eleventh and twelfth chapters, which are 
later than the first ten and from another hand, the 
epistle has no quotation from the fourth gospel. There 
are similarities of thought and language, derived from 
it perhaps; but it is quite possible that they originated 
‘n the circle of ideas out of which the gospel sprung. 
It is certain that the latter existed when the work ap- 
peared, i.e. before A.D. 180. In any case the epistle 
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furnishes no definite information respecting the time 
and authorship of the fourth gospel. Bunsen’s conjec- 
ture that Marcion was the writer, is improbable. That 
heretic would hardly have heaped indiscriminate abuse 
on the Greek philosophers generally, or asserted their 
eternal damnation with evident satisfaction. 

(u). Tischendorf lays much stress on an apocryphal 
production called the Acts of Pilate, several MSS. of 
which he discovered. Justin Martyr quotes these Acts, 
and therefore they must be dated at the commencement 
of the second century. The document in question em- 
ployed the fourth gospel, and furnishes more valuable 
evidence in favour of the latter at the end of the first 
century than verbal quotations themselves would do in 
the time of Justin. Tertullian too refers to the work 
as well as Epiphanius. Such is Tischendorf’s argument,* 
which had been stated before by Ritschl, who definitely 
asserts that the original recension of the work known to 
Justin and Tertullian mentions Lazarus. 

The Acts of Pilate consist of two parts, printed sepa- 


rately by T ischendorf as A. and B. The editor rightly - 


judges that the latter was written by a different person 
from the author of the former, and is of later origin. 
The oldest MSS. call the first sixteen chapters ‘ records 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, and of things done in the time 
of Pontius Pilate.’? What proof is there of the identity 
of the present ‘ Hypomnemata’ and ‘the Acts’ to which 
Justin refers the Antonines? He describes, in language 
taken from the 22nd Psalm, as the evangelists also do, 
the piercing of Jesus’s hands and feet on the cross, and 
the division of his raiment by lot,* referring to ‘the Acts 
of Pilate;’ but in the now existing document no mention 
is made of the nailing of the feet nor of. the casting lots 


1 Wann wurden die Evangelien u. s. w., p. 82, ef seq. 
9 a = , ~ > ~ r - - 
Dropripara Tov kuplov hwy ‘Incod Xptorov mpayxGevra ézt Ilovriouv 
TuAarov. 
3 Apolog. i. 35. See also 48. 
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for Jesus’s vesture.! The proof of identity between ‘ the 
Acts’ of which Justin, Tertullian, and Eusebius speak 
and our ‘Hypomnemata’ breaks down, as Scholten has 
shown. We cannot go so far as to assert that none of 
these fathers had seen ‘the Acts’; or that the document 
was a legendary thing; but the work called the ‘Hypom- 
nemata’ is not that to which Justin and others allude. 
Judging from internal evidence, the present book is not 
so old as Justin. The Jews before Pilate reproach 
- Jesus with his illegitimate birth.2 This accusation ap- 
pears for the first time in Celsus. The Ebionites or 
early Jewish-christians always considered Jesus to be 
the legitimate son of Joseph and Mary. Besides, the 
Jews apply to Pilate an expression, your excellency or 
highness, which could hardly have been applied in the 
time of Trajan to a Roman procurator. We must, 
therefore, hold that the ‘ Hypomnemata’ are posterior 
to Justin. The writer himself states that he translated 
them from the Hebrew under the emperor Theodosius 
(A.D. 395); and with this agrees the fact that Epipha- 
nius, and Chrysostom or whoever was the author of 
the seventh homily on the passover, seem to have been 
acquainted with them.*? The early ‘ Acts of Pilate’ were 
composed by some Christian in the second century, and 
were supplanted by the present document.‘ It is now 
impossible to tell what in it belonged to the old work, 
and what is later; but the probability is, that the origi- 
nal has almost disappeared. Ewald is of this opinion,} 
and Tischendorf himself makes important admissions in 
the same direction.°® 


1 See Tischendorf’s Evangelia Apocrypha, Gesta Pilati Graece, A. x. 
1; B. x. 3, pp. 232, 283. iy 

2 Tischend. Evang. Apocrypha, ec. ii. p. 215, 

3 See Scholten’s Die iltesten Zeugnisse u. s. w., p. 175. 

4 Thilo. Cod. Apoc, N. T. Prol. p. cxix. 

5 Jahrbiicher, vi. p. 50. 

6 Sensim multifariam immutata atque interpolata.— Evang. Apocry- 
pha Prolegom. p. Ixv. 
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(v). Theophilus of Antioch (about A.D. 17 6) is the 
first who expressly ascribes the gospel to John. In the 
second book of his treatise addressed to Autolycus, he 
says: ‘whence the Holy Scriptures teach us and all who 
carried in them a holy spirit, of whom John says, “ In 
the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with 
Goa. > . thenvhevsays: oe “the Word was God” ’ 
(ii. 22). 

(w). The Muratorian fragment recognises the apos- 
tolic origin of the gospel. But it gives a curious account 
of the way in which John was led to write it. It was at 
the request of his fellow disciples and bishops, whom he 
asked to dine and spend three days with him, telling 
them that they should relate to one another the revela- 
tion received, to whichever of the two parties the reve- 
lation might be given. It was made to Andrew that 
night, in consequence of which John wrote the work in 
his own name, while all the rest revised it.. Thus the 
origin of the gospel is ascribed to a divine revelation. 
It was also looked over by all the apostles before it was 
made public. Does not this story imply existing doubts 
of the gospel’s apostolicity ? The defence was intended 
to meet current hesitancy as to John’s authorship. There 
is a simpler form of the story in Clemens Alexandrinus. 
The ignorance and uncritical character of the fragmentist 
are well known. According to him, Paul followed the 
example of his predecessor ( ?) John, in writing to seven 
churches, and took a journey into Spain! 

From this time forward the gospel is generally re- 
ferred to as the work of the apostle John. Irenaeus 
(A.D. 190), Clement (200), and Tertullian (200), unmis- 
takably use it as his. The fathers generally are agreed 
on the point at the end of the second century; and the 
voices that object to its J ohannine origin are few. The 
current belief at the beginning of the third century was, 
that the apostle wrote it. 


1 Recognoscentibus cunctis. 
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(x). Before entering on the Paschal controversy, which 
has an important bearing on the authorship of the gospel, 
it is desirable to place the statements of the four evan- 
gelists relating to the passover in a clear light. This 
preliminary notice will obviate the necessity of digres- 
sive explanations in the course of discussion. 

The paschal lamb was killed on the 14th day of the 
month Nisan in the afternoon, and eaten the same 
evening. 

The festival of unleavened bread was celebrated during 
seven days, from the 15th to the 21st of Nisan inclusive. 
In popular and inexact language, the 14th day was 
sometimes reckoned as the beginning or first day of the 
festival; so that Josephus could say the festival con- 
tinued eight days, and Matthew, as well as Mark, could 
call the 14th ‘the first day of the feast of unleavened 
bread’ (Matt. xxvi.17; Mark xiv. 12).  Christ’s last 
meal with his disciples was the regular and ordinary 
paschal supper of the Jews, on the evening of the 14th 
of Nisan. Mark says, ‘on the first day of unleavened 
bread, when they killed the passover’ (xiv. 12); and 
Luke’s language is still more explicit, if possible: ‘then 
came the day of unleavened bread, when the passover 
must be killed, according to law. The synoptists in- 
tended to express the fact that Jesus partook of the 
legal passover-meal on the evening of the 14th of Nisan. 
Hence he was crucified on the 15th, the day before the 
Jewish sabbath. 

When we turn to the fourth gospel the statements are 
different. In xviii. 28, we read: ‘ And they themselves 
[the Jews] went not into the judgment-hall, lest they 
should be defiled, but that they might eat the passover,’ 
This implies that when Jesus was brought before Pilate, 
the paschal supper of the Jews was still future, of which 
they were to partake on the ensuing evening. Thus 
instead of the 15th of Nisan in the morning, we are 
brought by the fourth gospel to the 14th of Nisan, and 
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there isa day’s difference between the synoptists and 
John. 

Again: in John xix. 14, we read, ‘it was the prepa- 
ration of the passover,’ Viz. the 14th of Nisan, on which 
Jesus suffered. 

Lastly : in John xix. 81, it is stated, ‘for that sabbath- 
day was a high day.’ Here the sabbath beginning with 
the evening of the crucifixion-day, is called ‘a great 
_ day,’ * because +t coincided with the first day of the fes- 

tival, or the 15th of Nisan. Thus Jesus was crucified 
on the 14th, as the other passages imply. 

A comparison of the synoptists with the fourth gospel, 
as here represented, shows that they disagree with re- 
spect to a day, the former putting the paschal feast on 
the 14th of Nisan, and the crucifixion on the 15th; the 
latter, the crucifixion on the 14th. Had John described 
the paschal supper, he would have placed it on the 13th 
of Nisan. 

The synoptical ‘preparation-day’ is not ‘the prepa- 
ration’ of the fourth gospel (xix. 14, 31, 42), but ‘the 
preparation for the sabbath,’ or Friday (Mark xv. 42; 
Tuke xxiii. 54). John’s ‘ preparation of the passover’ 
is the preparation for the first passover-day which was 
a sabbath. In other words, the synoptists speak of the 
weekly, John of the festival preparation. 

The ablest critics admit that there is an irreconcilable 
difference between the synoptists and the fourth gospel, 
in respect to the day on which Jesus was crucified. 
Bleek himself, who believes in the authenticity of John’s 
gospel, has dispelled the apologetic reconcilements of 
Wieseler, Tholuck, Hengstenberg, and others. The 
Quartodeciman interpretation is the only natural one. 
The synoptists have Jewish authority in their favour - 
and therefore the 14th of Nisan, on which the fourth 
gospel makes Jesus to have been crucified, is not the 
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proper legal day, but the 15th of the synoptists. This 
necessitates the conclusion that the work was not written 
by an eye-witness of ali the transactions connected with 
the death of Jesus. 

The only way of evading the conclusion is that adopted 
by Holtzmann and others, viz. to assume that the synop- 
tic account is improbable in itself, and inconsistent with 
the Talmud. But in order to introduce doubts into the 
synoptic relation, it is necessary to take for granted a 
formal or official trial of Jesus by the Sanhedrim, which 
cannot be allowed, because the meeting did not take 
place in the temple, but in the house of the high priest 
(Mark xiv. 53, 54; Luke xxii. 54); and because the 
sanhedrists were not already assembled at the high 
priest’s, waiting till the prisoner should be brought in, 
as Matthew represents, but came along with those who 
had apprehended Jesus, and with the prisoner bimself, 
into the house of the high priest, according to Mark’s 
statement.!. The whole process was hastily conducted ; 
and Christ was condemned by Pilate, merely in conse- 
quence of the high priest’s counsel. The later rabbins 
cannot be considered sufficient authority to set aside 
the evangelists and their sources, because the latter were 
so near the time, and must have known the circum- 
stances better. The whole attempt to damage the synop- 
tists, in order to save the credit of John on this point is 
a failure,? as may be seen from Holtzmann, who, with 
the aid of so many critics, has not succeeded in making 
the Johannine account override the other.’ 

The difficulties of the question are somewhat lessened 
by Mr. Sharpe, the learned and ingenious Egyptologist, 
who thinks that the crucifixion took place two days 
before the passover, on Thursday, and that the passover 
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was eaten on Saturday; which seems to us inconsistent 
with Jewish practice and the gospels themselves. The 
day of the crucifixion was Friday. He is right in fixing 
the year A.D. 29, or U.C. 782, not as to the days of the 
week. 

Eusebius states that when the blessed Polycarp went 
to Rome in the time of Anicetus, and they had a little 
difference among themselves, they were soon reconciled. 
‘For neither could Anicetus persuade Polycarp not to 
observe it [the fourteenth day of the passover], because 
he had always observed it with John, the disciple of our 
Lord, and the rest of the apostles with whom he asso- 
ciated; and neither did Polycarp persuade Anicetus to 
observe, who said that he was bound to maintain the 
practice of the presbyters before him. Which things 
being so, they communed with each other; and in the 
church Anicetus yielded to Polycarp, out of respect, no 
doubt, to the office of consecrating; and they separated 
from each other in peace, all the church being at peace, 
both those who observed, and those who did not observe, 
maintaining peace.’ ‘This was a friendly conference, 
rather than a dispute between the bishops of Smyrna 
and Rome, about A.D. 162." 

The difference of opinion between Polycarp and Ani- 
cetus became an open dispute soon after. Melito bishop 
of Sardis, wrote a work on the passover, whose com- 
mencement is given by Eusebius thus: ‘ When Servilius 
Paulus was proconsul of Asia, at which time Sagaris 
suffered martyrdom, there was much discussion in Lao- 
dicea respecting the passover which occurred at the 
right time in those days, &c.? Clement of Alexandria 
took occasion to write a book on the passover also, in 
which he seems to have held a different view from that 
of Melito, who was of the same opinion with the church 
of Asia Minor generally. Much about the same time 
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(A.v. 170), Apollinaris bishop of Hierapolis, wrote on 
the passover; a few extracts of whose book have been 
preserved in the ‘ Paschal Chronicle.’ 

‘ There are some who through ignorance quarrel about 
these things, being affected in a way that should be par- 
doned; for ignorance ought not to be followed by accu- 
sation, but it stands in need of instruction. And they 
say that the Lord ate the sheep with his disciples on the 
14th, and that he himself suffered on the great day of 
unleavened bread; and they relate that Matthew says 
exactly as they have understood the matter to be; 
whence their understanding of it does not harmonise 
with the law; and the gospels, according to them, seem 
to differ.’ 

Another fragment of Apollinaris, in the same ‘ Chroni- 
cle,’ states: ‘ The 14th is the true passover of the Lord, 
the great sacrifice, the Son of God in place of the lamb, 
who, though bound himself, bound the strong one, and 
who, being judge of the living and the dead, was judged; 
was delivered into the hands of sinners to be crucified ; 
he who was exalted upon horns of the unicorn; whose 
sacred side was pierced; that poured forth from his side 
two things which purify again, water and blood, word 
and spirit, and who was buried on the day of the pass- 
over, a stone having been put upon his sepulchre.’? 

The controversy did not end with Melito of Sardis 
and Apollinaris. Polycrates bishop of Ephesus (a.D. 
190), addressed a letter to Victor of Rome, fragments 
of which are preserved in Eusebius. 

‘We therefore observe the genuine day, neither add- 
ing thereto nor taking therefrom. For in Asia great 
lights have fallen asleep, which shall rise again in the 
day of the Lord’s appearing, in which he will come 
with glory from heaven, and will raise up all the saints; 
Philip, one of the twelve apostles, who sleeps in Hiera- 
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polis, and his two aged virgin daughters. His other 
daughter also, who having lived under the influence of 
the Holy Ghost, now likewise rests in Ephesus. More- 
over, John, who rested upon the bosom of our Lord, 
who also was a priest, and bore the sacerdotal plate, 
both a martyr and teacher. He is buried in Ephesus; 
also Polycarp of Smyrna, both bishop and martyr. 
Thraseus also, bishop and martyr of Eumenia, who is 
buried at Smyrna. Why should I mention Sagaris, 
bishop and martyr, who rests at Laodicea? Moreover, 
the blessed Papirius, and Melito, the eunuch, &c..... 
All these observed the 14th day of the passover, accord- 
ing to the gospel, deviating in no respect, but following 
the rule of faith. Moreover, I Polycrates, who am the 
least of all of you, according to the tradition of my rela- 
tives, some of whom I have followed. For there were 
seven of my relatives bishops, and I] am the eighth ; and 
my relatives always observed the day when the people 
(the Jews) threw away the leaven. I therefore, brethren, 
am now sixty-five years in the Lord, who having con- 
ferred with the brethren throughout the world, and 
having studied the whole of the sacred Scriptures, am_ 
not at all alarmed at those things with which I am 
threatened to be intimidated. For they who are greater 
than I have said, ‘‘ We ought to obey God rather than 
mien, et 

The course of the dispute need not be followed farther. 
It continued till the council of Nicaea, when it was set- 
tled in favour of the Roman usage. 

This passover-controversy turned upon the day to 
which the memory of the last supper that Jesus ate 
with his disciples should be attached. The Christians 
of Asia Minor kept the paschal feast on the 14th of 
Nisan, the same day in which Christ ate the lamb 
according to the synoptic gospels. In this they appealed 
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to apostolic tradition, and the example of John himself. 
The fourth gospel is opposed to their view, for it puts 
the crucifixion of Jesus on the 14th, so that his last 
meal with the disciples must have been on the 138th. 
The Roman church and most others, holding Jesus to 
be the paschal lamb himself, maintained that he died 
on the 14th, which they did not keep as a feast, but 
allowed to drop, or transferred their memorial of the 
Saviour to the day of his resurrection chiefly, i.e. to 
Easter Sunday, which they celebrated as a yearly 
Christian festival. This Sunday was not contemplated 
by itself; the whole passover-week with its six days 
preceding the Sunday, constituted a festive cycle return- 
ing annually and culminating in it. Uniting the ideas 
of a crucifixion- and resurrection-passover,' but giving 
decided preponderance to the latter, Easter Sunday, the 
day of his resurrection became to the Romans an un- 
varying memorial of redemption. Those who observed 
the 14th of Nisan were called Quartodecimans. It is 
important to remember, that they did not keep the day 
as a memorial of Jesus’s death, but of the last meal 
he partook of with his disciples; the last act he per- 
formed in their presence. If it be asked, Did they not 
celebrate the memory of the crucifixion-day at all? we 
answer, That their remembrance of the passion-time 
was concentrated in the significance of one day, with its 
accompanying feast and the meal which concluded its 
observance. . 

It is equally strange that the Roman church did not 
appeal to the fourth gospel, which is on their side; as 
that the Asiatics adduced the apostle’s practice for a 
custom to which the gospel is adverse. And it is difh- 
cult to see how the Asiatic Christians could have been 
unacquainted with John’s practice. The gospel must 
have been in existence A.D. 160 and earlier. We do 
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not read that Anicetus appealed to it to show Polycarp 
his error; the latter appealed to John’s own practice 
against the view taken in the gospel. Three suppo- 
sitions are possible. 1st. That the Christians of Asia 
Minor or the Quartodecimans did not know of the 
gospel; 2ndly. That knowing: it, they did not acknow- 
ledge it as John’s; or, 3rdly. That knowing it to be the 
apostle’s, they saw no discrepancy between it and the 
practice they advocated. The second of these is the 
most probable. It has been said indeed, that John him- 
self considered the matter to be of little importance, and 
conformed to a practice which he found already exist- 
ing in Ephesus. The apostle knew that the last meal 
which Jesus partook of with his disciples was on the 
14th of Nisan, and that the crucifixion happened on the 
15th. How then could he set forth in the gospel, that 
Jesus himself being the paschal lamb suffered on the 
14th? As long as the day was the point that regulated 
the whole question, and the memory of the last supper 
the thing to be perpetuated, the apostle could not but 
keep the feast on the 14th. He would doubtless feel 
with the Quartodecimans, whom Hippolytus represents 
as saying, ‘Christ celebrated the passover on that very 
day (the 14th); I therefore must also do as the Lord 
did.’ That feeling and the practice to which it led was 
Judaistic; while the 19th chapter of the fourth gospel 
shows the writer’s view to have been that the new reli- 
gion was absolutely severed from the old. The apostle 
Paul appears to have been the first who conceived of 
Christ as the true Christian passover (1 Cor. v. 7), sa- 
crificed for sinners; and this great idea penetrated the 
minds of the Gentile Christians, dissociating them from 
the type, and attaching them to the substance. The view 
of the fourth gospel is the same. 

The contest between the two parties was not the con- 
flict of one tradition with another, but that of a doctrinal 
idea with a settled tradition. It turned upon the ob- 
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servance or non-observance' of the 14th day; the Quarto- 
decimans or Jewish-christians holding that the memory 
of the last meal should be observed on the 14th, and 
affirming it had been so from the beginning; their op- 
ponents, without denying the facts, maintaining that the 
passion excluded the participation ;* that Christ being 
the paschal lamb he must have died on the day the 
lamb was slain; and therefore his last meal with the 
disciples was not on that but the preceding day, the 
13th of Nisan. 

If the fourth gospel was ignored, as far as we know, 
in the friendly debate between Polycarp and Anicetus, 
it was not so by Apollinaris, who took an opposite view 
to that of the Quartodecimans. Their opinion, he says, 
makes the gospels apparently differ,> ie. the fourth 
from the other three. He also intimates, that they inter- 
preted Matthew’s gospel as being on their side. Apolli- 
naris himself, with the western Christians generally, com- 
bining the typical lamb and its antitype, ignored the 
paschal supper, making the 13th of Nisan correspond to 
the Quartodeciman 14th, so far as it was a memorial of 
Christ’s last meal with his disciples. 

A passage similar to the first already given from 
Apollinaris, is found in Hippolytus viii. 18, where the 
Quartodecimans are referred to as certain persons,* liti- 
gious by nature, &c. The little word some® in Apol- 
linaris, and the corresponding some ® in Hippolytus, have 
been curiously applied by Steitz, serving to uphold 
a fancied heretical or Ebionite Quartodeciman party. 
How could a writer, it is asked, venture to call a whole 
party some? They must have formed, says Donaldson, 
an utterly overwhelming majority in Asia Minor. But 
+t is consistent with the usage of the word to take it 
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otherwise than a mere expression of quantity. What- 
ever party, large or small, is singled out for prominence 
either in a good or bad sense, may be so designated. 
Thus Eusebius speaking of the epistle to the Hebrews 
being regarded as unapostolic by the Roman church, 
says, that it was so! among some of the Romans,” though 
the Church generally esteemed it so. The custom of the 
Latins,? as Jerome phrases it, is in the church historian, 
‘some of the Romans.’ In like manner, the apostle 
Paul styles his opponents, however numerous or con- 
siderable, some* (Gal. i.7; 1 Cor. iv. 18; 2 Cor. ii. 1; 
Rom. iii.8). The Muratorian fragment applies some® 
in the same way about the reading of the Apocalypse 
of Peter in the churches. In short, the expression is a 
most convenient one, when a writer wishes to avoid 
specific mention of persons from whom he differs, be 
they many or few. But in the time of Apollinaris the 
Western and Alexandrian churches constituted an over- 
whelming majority against the Quartodecimans. 

The second fragment quoted from Apollinaris, shows 
how he fully coincided with the view of the fourth 
gospel, and took his stand upon that basis in combating 
the Quartodecimans. Yet after his death, when Poly- 
crates wrote (A.D. 190), the Christians of Asia Minor 
appealed to John the apostle as one who observed 
the 14th day of Nisan according to the evangelical 
history.° Is not the inference plain, either that these 
Christians did not know of the fourth gospel, which 
is unlikely; or that they did not look upon it as John’s; 
or that they did not perceive its discrepancy with their 
own practice and with the synoptists? The last sup- 
position is as improbable as the first; for controversy 
sharpens men’s wits, causing them to see what they might 
otherwise overlook. 
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Let the thing kept by the Asiatics be clearly ob- 
served. It was the 14th of Nisan. And in what did 
the keeping consist? In the feast of the passover of 
salvation, i.e. acommunion commemorating Christ’s last 
paschal meal. This follows from Eusebius’s statement: 
‘The churches of all Asia, guided by a remoter tra- 
dition, supposed that they ought to keep the 14th day 
of the moon as the festival of the passover of salvation, 
on which day the Jews were wont to kill the paschal 
lamb.’! Thus the 14th of Nisan was observed as a feast 
by the celebration of a supper in the evening. 

The passage just quoted has been perverted to make 
it say something else. After a new translation is offered, 
in which, ‘on the dccasion of (or at the time of) the 
Saviour’s passover,’ replaces ‘ for, or as the feast of the 
passover of salvation,’ it is alleged that the 14th day was 
kept as a fast; the fasting, not the communion on the 
evening, being spoken of. We are thus brought to the 
view of Neander and Ewald, who make the whole ques- 
tion turn upon the point, whether the fasting at Easter 
should cease on the 14th of Nisan towards evening, or 
on Sunday. The objections to this new interpretation 
are, that the Greek word feast or festival accompanying 
passover becomes inappropriate, because it is applied to 
the paschal’ period which was generally characterised 
by fasting; whereas the word implies the reverse of a 
fast. And if the 14th of Nisan were kept as a fast com- 
memorating the death of Jesus, the Asiatics must have 
celebrated his resurrection immediately, on the evening 
of the same day, though knowing well that the event 
did not happen till two days after. Their joy for the 
resurrection began on the very day that their sorrow 
for his death ceased. Indeed Ewald thinks that they 
simplified the matter, by bringing the fasting and re- 
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joicing as near one another as possible. Such simplifi- 
cation is unnatural, and could not have obtained from 
the first, as the critic himself admits. The Asiatic 
practice continued the same from the beginning, as all 
the records show; so that if they fasted at first on the 
14th of Nisan, and did not cease to do so till Sunday 
the day of Christ’s resurrection, their practice was not 
changed afterwards. In confessing that the putting of 
fasting and feasting on the same day was the simplifica- 
tion of another and earlier practice, the erroneousness of 
the view is virtually acknowledged. Besides, the words 
of Eusebius, ‘to make an end of the fasts on this day,’ — 
cannot be equivalent ‘ to keep-the day as a fast,’ else 
‘to make an end of the fasts,’ is the same as ‘to fast,’ 
which is absurd. 

If confirmation of the correctness of our view were 
needed, it might be given from Polycrates’s words in 
Eusebius: ‘ These all kept the day of the 14th of the 
passover, according to the gospel; in no respect departing 
from it, but following the rule of faith’ (v. 24). If this 
passage shows that the Asiatic church observed but one 
day and that a day of fasting, as is dogmatically asserted, 
what propriety belongs to the new version already 
noticed, ‘keep the 14th day of the month at the time 
of the Saviour’s passover?’ ‘To observe the 14th day 
at the time of a passover which consisted of no more than 
a day, is nonsensical. How can an author speak of keep- 
ing a certain day as the last day of fasting, if a single 
day. only was appropriated to that act? The idea of 
observing the 14th as a fast, is also discountenanced 
by the terms ‘these all kept the day, according to the 
gospel. The gospel does not say that Christ and 
his disciples observed it as a fast, but as the time of 
eating the passover. The first three gospels give no 
hint of its being other than a feast-day; and Origen’s 
language is to the same effect, when he calls it Ebioni- 
tism to infer from the fact, that because Jesus celebrated 
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the passover in the Jewish way, we as his imitators 
should do the same. If it be urged that Irenaeus’s lan- 
guage makes the controversy turn, ‘not only on the 
day to be observed, but also on the very form of the 
fast,’ we reply that its vagueness is removed by the 
more definite explanations of others ; especially by the 
fragments of Melito’s work. 

If these observations be just, the Asiatics cannot have 
believed that Jesus died on the 14th of Nisan, agreeably 
to John’s gospel, but that he partook of his last meal with 
the disciples on that day, and was put to death the next. 

The true state of the case is, that the Asiatics, pre- 
serving primitive tradition, paid chief attention to the 
paschal meal, which they commemorated by a similar 
one; whereas the Westerns, disregarding the 14th of 
Nisan, celebrated the mystery of the resurrection on 
Sunday. They differed not so much about the close of 
a fast, as the keeping of a commemorative feast-day. 
The main point was, not the day on which a fast should 
close, but the observance of the day as characterised by 
a paschal supper; which necessarily involved the minor 
consideration respecting the concluding day of the fast. 
The Westerns, true to their conviction that Christ him- 
self was the paschal lamb sacrificed on the 14th of Nisan, 
believed that no commemorative feast could be observed 
on it, and disregarding the day as Jewish, fasted till 
Sunday morning; while the Jewish-christians, who held 
that Jesus suffered on the 15th of Nisan, kept a passover 
feast on the 14th. The one acted in the spirit of a catholic, 
the other, of a Jewish-christianity. The one followed 
the earliest and Judaic practice; the other, a practice . 
developed out of the primitive by that liberalising ten- 
dency which converted the Ebionite type into one better 
adapted to humanity at large. 

It is remarkable that Neander’ should attribute to 
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the Christians of Asia Minor what was the view of their 
opponents, for the fragments of Apollinaris clearly con- 
tradict his supposition that the 14th of Nisan ought to 
be regarded as the day of Christ’s passion. 

The historian also misunderstands Polycrates’s lan- 
guage respecting his predecessors: ‘all kept the day of 
the 14th of the passover, according to the gospel.’ The 
meaning is plain, that the Christians of Asia Minor 
celebrated the memory of the last meal which Jesus 
held with his disciples, on the 14th of Nisan, when the 
Jews removed leaven from their houses. When Poly- 
crates says that all these (including John the apostle) 
observed the fourteenth day of the passover according 
to the gospel, he means the gospel history in Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke; for the history speaks nowhere else 
of keeping the passover. The phrase does not include 
John’s, not only for the reason that Polycrates would 
hardly write of John keeping the passover according to 
his own gospel, but because that gospel does not speak 
of the time of keeping it. As far as it does, it implies 
another day. When the writer also appeals to the all 
holy Scripture,’ he evidently refers to the Old Testa- 
_ ment as his voucher for the opinion that the paschal 

lamb was slain on the fourteenth. It is incorrect to say 
with Meyer, that no disagreement was noticed then be- 
tween the gospels with respect to the day of Christ’s 
death, for we see already from Apollinaris that he 
thought the Quartodeciman view made the gospels dif- 
fer from each other? in regard to Jesus eating the sheep 
with his disciples on the fourteenth day, and conse- 
quently in regard to the day of his death. It is equally 
incorrect to assert that the synoptists were supposed at 
that time to describe an anticipative passover, a day 
earlier than the regular paschal supper was eaten; the 
hypothesis is a modern one. The natural interpretation 
of Polycrates’s words is, that he and those before him 
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in Asia Minor, who had been familiar with John and 
others, appealed to the apostle’s practice, in opposition 
to the usage of the Roman and other churches who did 
not observe the 14th of Nisan as the anniversary of 
Christ’s last supper; and the fact of their not appealing 
to John’s gospel implies that it was against them, or 
that they did not acknowledge its authority, or that they 
perceived its discrepancy with Matthew’s. We learn 
from <Apollinaris that they appealed to Matthew; if 
they reckoned John’s authentic and on their side, why 
did they not appeal to zt? 

When Meyer infers that Polycrates’s testimony is in 
harmony with the conclusion that the four gospels were 
acknowledged to agree respecting the day of Christ’s 
death and the eating of the passover supper, he virtually 
makes the contending parties quarrel about nothing. 
If all were united in relation to the fourteenth day 
as that of Christ’s crucifixion, what was the ground of 
their controversy? A small Ebionite or Judaising part 
of the Quartodecimans is made to appear for the pur- 
pose of furnishing the occasion of dispute. But the 
reason for this invention of Weitzel’s is apparent, though 
Meyer and Ebrard have caught at it. 

Bleek has also tried to account for the fact that 
John might have kept the 14th day of Nisan, like the 
Asiatic Christians generally, in perfect consistency with 
his authorship of the fourth gospel; and De Wette 
agrees with him. His solution of the question is, that 
the dispute had no reference at first to a difference of 
days in which the memory of the suffering and resur- 
rection of the Lord should be preserved; but that it 
referred simply to the Asiatics celebrating something 
on the 14th of Nisan which the Westerns did not 
and thought they ought not to observe, else the Oppo- 
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sition between the parties would not have been charac- 
terised simply as a keeping and not keeping; those who 
kept and those who did not keep,* as it is in Irenaeus’s 
account of the conference between Polycarp and Ani- 
cetus; Polycrates expressing it more fully as a keeping 
of the fourteenth day in the passover- (week).” 

This is an erroneous view of the question. The object 
of the Christian passover at first was not to commemorate 
the sufferings and death of Jesus, but the last supper with 
his disciples. The remembrance of this meal and the 
Lord’s supper connected with it, was generally kept 
in the Church; but the difference was, that the one 
party kept it in the form of the Jewish passover, the 
other not. Hence it cannot be rightly affirmed that the 
Westerns did not keep at all what the Asiatics kept. It 
is also’ said by Bleek, that the observance of the four- 
teenth day arose from the fact that the believing Jews 
took part in the passover of their people. The church 
at Jerusalem joined in the passover-celebration and in 
the passover-supper at the legally appointed time, with- 
out respect to the circumstance of the disciples par- 
taking of the last supper with Jesus on that day or the 
preceding evening. So it is said. But the first Chris- 
tians did not celebrate the feast as Jews, but as Jewish- 
christians. Whatever Jewish element or form their 
passover-keeping may have had, it must have been of a 
true Christian character. Their object was to keep a 
memorial of the last supper of Jesus with his disciples, 
which he had held in the form of the paschal supper 
and on the legal day, in remembrance of what he had 
done on that occasion. Hence this Christian passover 
could be kept on no other day than the 14th of Nisan. 

In consistency with his view of the Christians cele- 
brating the passover as a Jewish festival along with the 
Jews, Bleek affirms that there was nothing peculiar in 
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the apostle John keeping the paschal feast while he abode 
at Ephesus, as he had observed it before at Jerusalem 
in the legal way, especially as Jewish-christians were the 
majority in the church of Ephesus, just as the apostle 
Paul himself would have done in similar circumstances. 
This is a false view of the matter. The passover-supper 
was not regarded by Jewish-christians as the bare pass- 
over, but as the passover-supper identical with Jesus’s 
last supper. Hence the apostle John could observe it in 
no other way, if he observed it along with the Asiatics, 
than with the intent of its commemorating the last 
supper. How could John, if he were the author of the 
fourth gospel, take part in the celebration of a mere 
Jewish festival? Did he not feel the importance of its 
Christian element? He must have done so as the writer 
of the gospel, from the fact that he designates Jesus the 
true paschal lamb. 

As long as critics do not keep in view the fact that 
the 14th day of Nisan is the guiding point to determine 
the true state of the contending parties; that the ob- 
servance and non-observance' of that day, not the keeping 
of something as Bleek supposes, settled the question 
between them, they will fail to understand it. 

No reason exists for casting suspicion on the frag- 
ments of Apollinaris, as Neander alleges, on the ground 
that no such work is mentioned in the ancient lists of 
the writings of Apollinaris, given by Eusebius, Jerome, 
and Photius; and that it would be singular if the 
usage of the church in Asia Minor were not followed 
in the district where he wrote. Eusebius, though he 
mentions no treatise of Apollinaris’s on the passover, 
speaks of several works of his preserved by many, and 
only of such as had reached him. He could not describe 
or speak of what he did not know. What he says of 
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Apollinaris as the opponent of the Montanists, agrees 
with his theological stand-point in the paschal contro- 
versy. And the usage of the Asiatic church with re- 
gard to Easter, need not necessarily have been universal 
when the Phrygian bishop wrote. He, and probably 
others, dissented from the opinion of the majority. 

The observations of Dr. James Donaldson about the 
Apollinarian fragments are nugatory. A writer who 
can say ‘it may be doubted whether it was a practical 
controversy at all. It seems more of the nature of a 
discussion; it was a wrangling, at the bottom of which 
was ignorance, not difference of practice,’ misunder- 
stands it. From the first appearance of the dispute 
under Anicetus, till its climax in the days of Victor, 
there was an interval of nearly half a century. Each 
time it broke out the symptoms and language used are 
the same; so that it is scarcely possible not to recognise 
its identity and continuity. The duration of the dispute 
shows that it was not unimportant. Indeed it arose out 
of the Christian consciousness of the time, and was re- 
garded as momentous. It gave rise to many protests 
and remonstrances, to synods and controversial writings. 
It elicited the impressive appeal of Polycrates, and the 
severities of Victor. And however Irenaeus, in the 
interests of catholic unity, might deprecate Victor's 
extreme coercive measures, the long-protracted contro- 
versy and the whole documentary evidence on the sub- 
ject show that the parties thought it important. The 
Anti-Quartodecimans felt that if Jesus were not crucified 
at the exact time, there would be a discrepancy between 
type and fulfilment, and Christianity would be a depen- 
dent offshoot of Judaism. But if, dying on the very 
day of the legitimate sacrifice, he was the true pass- 
over, he had for ever abolished the Jewish passover 
in his own person; substance had displaced shadow ; 


1 History of Christian Literature and Doctrine, vol. iii. p. 245. 
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the accomplishment, the type; and Apollinaris could 
properly reprove the Asiatic communities for their 
deficiency in that ‘knowledge’ or insight into the ori- 
ginal interest and meaning of Judaic symbolism revealed 
in Christianity, in which, as explained by Barnabas, the 
essence of Christian speculation consisted. The typical 
signification of Judaism being fulfilled, as shown in the 
19th chapter of John, the new religion stood absolutely 
independent of the old. It was therefore no longer need- 
ful to observe the fourteenth day of the passover. The 
Eastern observance was entirely annulled, being super- 
seded by a different calculation of days, unaffected by 
Judaical custom, and based on the weekly anniversary 
of Easter Sunday. 

It is unnecessary for our present purpose to enter on 
a discussion of the views propounded by Weitzel and 
Steitz. Hilgenfeld has shown their untenableness, with 
sufficient force.1 Presenting a plausible handle to apo- 
logists, they have been gladly accepted by some inter- 
preters; but it is only necessary to look at the early 
notices of the paschal controversy to ensure the rejection 
of distorted inferences drawn from them. The assump- 
tion of a twofold Quartodecimanism, one heretical, is as 
gratuitous as that which represents the Quartodeciman 
festival as a commemoration of Christ’s death. In the 
latter case, the sole difference between the churches would 
be a mere matter of discipline and ritual, a varying limit 
of fasting and feasting, one party observing the memory 
of the crucifixion on the 14th of Nisan, the other, the 
resurrection on Easter Sunday. The fragments of Hip- 
polytus and Apollinaris distinctly state that the subject 
of Quartodeciman commemoration was not the death 
of Christ. Hence the discrepancy between the Quarto- 
deciman custom and the fourth gospel remains, the 
apostle John having followed the former. 


1 Der Paschastreit der alten Kirche, 1860. 
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(y). The Alogi, a small party in the church of Asia 
Minor, rejected John’s writings, 1.e. the gospel and 
Apocalypse, assigning them to Cerinthus. The reasons 
for this, as far as we can gather them from Epiphanius 
were, that the gospel does not agree with the synoptists 
in several instances. The party seem to have felt the 
critical difficulties inherent in a comparison of the fourth 
with the other three. But they spoke of no external 
evidence against the Johannine authorship; nor did they 
appeal to historical tradition in favour of the gospel’s 
posteriority to the apostle. They adduced internal 
objections to its authenticity, alleging that both it and 
the Apocalypse ‘were not worthy of being in the 
church,’ i.e. that they were not proper ecclesiastical or 
canonical writings. In assigning them to Cerinthus, 
they showed little sagacity. Their opposition must 
have been mainly doctrinal. Seeing the use made of 
them by the Montanists, they sought a plausible reason 
for their rejection; and soon perceived internal contra- 
dictions between them and the other gospels. The fact 
that they rejected the fourth gospel tells little against 
it, because it was prompted by a dogmatic bias. It 
would be valid, had they produced historical testimony 
against the apostolic authorship. 

(z). Another fact bears on the question. In the early 
Christian age it was believed that Christ’s ministry 
lasted a year only. ‘This opinion is in the Clementine 
homilies (xvii. 19). It kept its ground even after the 
fourth gospel was recognised as apostolic, showing its 
high and rooted antiquity. Clement of Alexandria had 
it. So had Origen, who says that the ministry lasted 
a year and some months. Tertullian had the same 
belief, for he speaks of Christ suffering when he was 
thirty years of age. Julius Africanus and Lactan- 
tius thought so too. If the fourth gospel were early 
received as John’s, it is difficult to conceive how this 
view could have taken such a firm hold of Christian 
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antiquity; for the work presents insuperable obstacles 
to it, by naming three passovers and perhaps intimating 
a fourth. The fact is adverse to the early diffusion and 
apostolic origin of the gospel. That Clement, Origen, 
and others holding the one year’s ministry and yet 
accepting John’s gospel as authentic, justifies the idea 
of earlier writers doing the same—equally accepting all 
the four as if they could be harmonised on the point— 
is inconsequential, because the element of time constitutes 
an important distinction. The acceptance of the one 
year’s ministry and of the apostolic origin of the fourth 
gospel in Origen’s time is very different from their accep- 
tance, in the year A.D. 150. When Clement and Origen 
flourished, the Johannine origin of the gospel was so 
firmly established that it would have been vain to re- 
ject it because of its disagreement with the one year’s 
ministry. The fact that they believed both, showed the 
deep root which the latter had taken at an early period. 
That much earlier writers did so is doubtful. Where is 
the proof of it? The one year’s ministry was an early 
opinion founded on the first three gospels; was the au- 
thenticity of the fourth gospel believed in as early, and 
considered to be consistent with it? It was not." 

(aa). The series of testimonies need not be followed 
farther by mentioning the Peshito, which translation 
belongs to the first part of the third century, because 
it uses the Curetonian Syriac of the gospels, made 
at the close of the second century. The old Latin 
version of northern Africa and used by Tertullian, 
in whose time it was current (a.D. 190), cannot be put 
earlier than 170, and may be 180. Hence Tischendorf 
is incorrect in saying that, ‘soon after and even about 


1 Mr. Browne, in his ‘ Ordo Saeculorum,’ is the ablest upholder of 
the one year’s ministry in modern times. But the point is too uncertain 
to admit of even a probable solution on the ground of the four canonical 
gospels. The synoptists apart from John present data, bringing it to 
about a year. 
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the middle of the second century, the four gospels had 
been translated together into Latin as well as Syriac.’ 
It is impossible to show that the four were current as 
early as A.D. 150, much less that they were translated at 
that time, or even ten years later. Can it be done by 
appealing to vague expressions, such as ‘the elders,’ 
whom Papias took for his authorities? Not till we know 
what they were, when they lived, and the credit due to 
their supposed statement. When therefore an important 
testimony for the existence of the fourth gospel at the 
end of the apostolic period is founded on a passage in 
Irenaeus, ‘ And on this account they (the elders) say 
the Lord gave expression to the statement,’ ‘In my 
Father’s house are many mansions’ (John xiv. 2), it is 
precarious to infer with Tischendorf,? either that Irenaeus 
derived his account of the presbyters from Papias’s 
work, or that the authority of the elders carries us back 
to the termination of the apostolic time. The word 
elders is sometimes defined by ‘disciples of the apostles,’ 
sometimes by ‘who saw John the disciple of the Lord.’ 
Is it not evident that Irenaeus employed it loosely, with- 
out an exact idea of the persons he meant? 

Irenaeus (A.D. 190) accepted the authenticity of the 
gospel. The testimony of this father is thought to be 
weighty, because of his relation to the church of Asia 
Minor in the early part of his life, and to Polyearp. It 
should be noticed, however, that he does not appeal to 
Polycarp as a voucher for the Johannine authorship of 
the gospel; nor to any disciple of John. He appeals to 
them for traditions about the person of Christ, for apo- 
cryphal sayings of Christ which they preserved, for the 
meaning of a passage in the Apocalypse (v. 86); but 
the gospel is not mentioned. The relation of Irenaeus 
to Polycarp and the church of Asia Minor does not seem 


1 Adv. Haeres. v. 36. 
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to have been intimate. He was only a boy when he 
listened to Polycarp’s sayings relative to Christ, which 
were taken from apostolic tradition. If he had not 
arrived at man’s age before he left Asia Minor, as is 
highly probable, the intimacy between them did not 
prevent Irenaeus’s acceptance of the fourth gospel as 
apostolic, though unattested by Polycarp, John’s dis- 
ciple. The youthful curiosity of the boy had been 
excited and gratified by the old man’s recitals. But 
the substance of these recitals could not be correctly 
retained, even if true as reported, in the memory of a 
man not distinguished for mental power or sound judg- 
ment. Indeed we know that Irenaeus did commit mis- 
takes about John’s writings, either from the confusion 
of his youthful recollections or other causes. Thus he 
appeals to the testimony of the elders in Asia Minor as 
well as to John’s gospel (viii. 56), to show that Jesus 
was between 40 and 50 years of age when he entered 
on his public ministry.’ Irenaeus also relates a fabulous 
saying of Christ respecting the vines in Paradise, for 
which he expressly appeals both to the tradition of the 
elders who heard it from John, and to Papias’s written 
testimony? He says nothing about the origin of the 
gospel so definite as his attestation of improbable things. 
He confounded his own notions and inferences with facts. 
His traditional accounts are insecure. ven where 
he mentions his witnesses, he is far from reliable. How 
then can we confide in him, when the witnesses are not 
given ? 

Since Apollinaris testifies to the gospel’s existence 
in his time, while Theophilus of Antioch refers it to 
John, it must have come into general use A.D. 175-180. 
But it was written before that time, for Tatian’s Apology 
shows that it existed between a.D. 165 and 175. Justin 
Martyr was unacquainted with it, and so was Papias. 


1 Adv. Haeres. ii. 22, 4. 2 Thid. v. 33, 3. 
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Polycarp does not use it (A.D. 147-167). Hence we 
date it about a.p. 150; not much earlier because of 
Justin Martyr’s and other testimonies. Keim’s date, 
A.D. 110-117 under Trajan, makes it exceedingly dif- 
cult to disprove Johannine authorship. There was 
a general disposition to assign it to the apostle, except 
among the Quartodecimans in Asia Minor, whose testi- 
mony is clear by implication against its Johannine origin. 
And they were in a better position to know the truth 
than the Christians elsewhere, because John laboured 
and died at Ephesus. It was easy for the Anti-Quarto- 
decimans to appeal to the fourth gospel in their favour, 
in opposition to the tradition relied upon by their Juda- 
ising brethren; yet there is no trace of their doing so. 
Hence neither party believed in its authenticity, as far 
as they were acquainted with the work. 

2. Internal evidence. 

The earliest proof of the gospel’s authenticity is found 
by some in the 21st chapter, which is an appendix by 
another hand. There would be weight in this if we 
knew when or by whom the chapter was written. It is 
remarkable that Irenaeus never uses it. Though he 
speaks of the long life of John, lasting till the time of 
Trajan, he does not appear to have been acquainted 
with the saying about the apostle’s continuance till the 
return of Christ. He attached great importance to the 
authenticity of the gospel, but does not speak of the 
testimony in favour of it found in xxi. 24,25. When 
he mentions the circle of John’s disciples and the tra- 
ditions current in it, he never alludes to the oldest 
traditions in the present chapter. It is also evident 
that he was ignorant of the third manifestation of Jesus 
recorded in the appendix, for he speaks of those in the 
20th chapter only. These circumstances deprive the 
supposed testimony of the 21st chapter to the Johannine 
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authorship of the gospel of all weight. As long as we 
ean tell nothing of its date, it cannot be accepted as a 
valid witness. An anonymous individual cannot attest 
what is itself anonymous, though he appears to separate 
himself from the author of the book itself by the use of 
‘we know’ in the twenty-fourth verse, where the plural 
may perhaps refer to a plurality of persons. 

Apart from the appendix, the gospel itself indicates 
that a Palestinian Jew did not write it. 

(a). In the Old Testament the creation of the world 
out of nothing is enunciated; in the fourth evangelist 
the formation of all things out of existing materials by 
the Word. Two ages! or dispensations are there; here, 
two worlds ;? there a Hades; here, heaven; there judg- 
ment on the other side of the grave; here, eternal lite 
and judgment even upon earth. The Messiah is a shoot 
of David’s, according to Palestinian theology; here he 
is the only-begotten of the Father; not the King of 
Israel but the King of truth; the Son of man who be- 
longs to humanity, not to Israel merely. 

In conformity with the universalist stand-point of the 
evangelist, his terminology is separate from the Jewish- 
palestinian ; * and savours of Greek gnosis, the Alexan- 
drian Book of Wisdom, and Philo.* 

(b). Geographical and other difficulties show an un- 
apostolic writer. 

In i. 28, a Bethany at Jordan in Peraea is spoken of, 
which probably had no existence. The topographical 
mistake points to some other than a Palestinian. We 
assume that Bethany, not Bethabara, is the true reading, 

1 aidvec. 2 Koopot. 

3 Such terms as davayévvyate, madtyyeveoia, aidy ovrog and aiwy 
pédro, Gone, yeevva, cabijcOar éx dekav dvvdpews, viol Oeov, KAnpovo- 
pely THY YY; decarovabau, &e. 
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ting what belongs to the world above, yevwoxery applied to supernatural 
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as Origen attests; with the approval of Lachmann and 
Tischendorf. It is impossible to understand the Bethany 
near Jerusalem, since the writer was acquainted with 
that locality. The place was east of the Jordan. The 
existence of two Bethanys is improbable. 

ix. 7, ‘Go wash in the pool of Siloam (which is by 
interpretation, sent’). Here the evangelist interprets 
the name of the pool of Siloam by the Greek? sent, an 
incorrect explanation ; for the noun means an efflux of 
water, a fountain or spring. One sent would be dif- 
ferently expressed in Hebrew. It is unworthy of an 
apostle to suppose that the pool had received its name 
because the Messiah was to send a blind man to it 
at some future time. A providential and prospective 
arrangement of this sort is a trivial point which an eye- 
witness would hardly conceive of or record.? An ety- 
mologising remark, at once trifling and incorrect, betrays 
a distant Gentile writer. 

In viii. 31, &c., the Jews that believed on Jesus say 
that they were never in bondage to any man, and seek 
to kill him. Surely their pride and self-conceit could 
not have blinded them so far as to make them forget 
the Roman yoke. That the construction which takes 
the subject of the verb answered (verse 33) to be the 
believing Jews is the grammatical one, even Olshausen 
admits.’ It is less natural to suppose that the writer 
passes imperceptibly from believing Jews to others of an 
opposite character, and negligently omits to mark the 
change by putting the usual term the Jews. 

In v. 18 we read, that the Jews sought to kill Jesus 
because he said that ‘God was his Father, making him- 
self equal with God.’ The people could not draw that 


conclusion from his Messianic claim; and therefore it 


1 areoradpevoc. 


* Hitzig takes Tou} as a participle with a passive meaning, sent; 
but it is only ,a noun, as is shown by a few MSS. and the Targums, 
who write it noo atter the form of a class of nouns. 
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proceeds from a writer attributing more than a Mes- 
sianic sense to the title—a metaphysical and later idea 
equivalent to that of Logos. 

In xii. 32-34, the multitude in Jerusalem take occa- 
sion from the words of Jesus, ‘ And I, if I be lifted up 
from the earth,’ &c., to attribute to him the phrase Son 
of man which he did not employ. Probably the Jews 
refer to a former conversation (ili. 14), but one which 
they did not hear, that held with Nicodemus. The evan- 
gelist has put an unsuitable phrase into their mouth. It 
is hazardous to pronounce xu. 33 an interpolation by a 
later hand, as Scholten does. 

In yi. 36 Jesus addressing the Jews in the synagogue 
at Capernaum speaks thus, ‘ But I sazd unto you that ye 
also have seen me and believe not.’ Where do we find 
him so addressing them? ‘The only probable allusion is 
to v. 37-44, though both language and scene are dit- 
ferent there, for the place was Jerusalem. There is 
an inaccuracy in the passage, betraying a writer either 
recording traditional sayings very freely, or composing 
them himself. 

In i. 42 Simon is called the ‘son of John,’ according 
to the true reading, not the ‘son of Jonas.’ Did the 
writer suppose the two names Jonas and John to be 
synonymous? So it would seem. 

The fact that Annas is termed the high priest, while 
Caiaphas is repeatedly called such at the same time 
(John xi. 49; xviii. 13, 19, 23, 24), is scarcely com- 
patible with the authorship of a Palestinian Jew. That 
two high priests could have existed at once is contrary 
to history; and we know that Caiaphas was high priest 
throughout the procuratorship of Pilate. It seems likely 
that the evangelist thought of the two performing the 
functions of the office alternately every year, from the 
expression that same year added to Caiaphas’s name in 
xviii. 13. The hearing before Caiaphas, which appears 
to be historically correct, is omitted by the fourth evan- 
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gelist, and that before Annas, which is unhistorical, sub- 
stituted in its place. 

Evasions of this difficulty betray the weakness of 
gospel harmonists. It is said that Annas still retained his 
title of office after he had been deposed. If so, why did 
not Ishmael, Eleazar, and Simon, who were high priests 
after Annas and before Caiaphas, bear the title still? It 
was not a preliminary inquiry held before Annas, pre- 
paratory to a public and formal investigation. The in- 
terrogation bespeaks a high furctionary, not merely a 
man of considerable distinction. ‘The verb sent in the 
24th verse! (chap. xviii.) should not be translated had 
sent; and the particle therefore? properly belongs to the 
text. The plain meaning of the evangelist is, that there 
was but one hearing before Annas; the meaning of the 
synoptists, that there was but one before Caiaphas. It 
is very probable, as Scholten supposes, that the words 
of Luke ii. 2, where Annas and Caiaphas are spoken of 
together and the epithet high priest indistinctly applied 
to both, gave occasion to the mistake. Assuming the 
fact of a hearing before Annas alone, the evangelist had 
no need to change the dialogue, which he must other- 
wise have done, conformably to his purpose of avoiding 
everything favourable to the belief that Jesus pro- 
claimed himself the Jewish Messiah. His christology 
did not suit the public avowal of Jesus being King of 
the Jews. 

Tn ii. 21, an explanation of the words ‘ Destroy this 
temple, and in three days I will raise it up,’ is subjoined, 
which is altogether improbable. Christ did not refer to 
his body, and even if he did, he must have pointed to 
it; whereas the apostles were first led to the apprehen- 
sion of the words by his resurrection. Nor would there 
have been any propriety in symbolically alluding to his 
own body to justify the act of cleansing the temple. 
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The unsuitableness of the evangelist’s gloss is hesita- 
tingly admitted by Neander. Scholten’s attempt to re- 
move the verse in question and its immediate successor 
from the writer to a later interpolator, is arbitrary." 

(c). Traditional reminiscences are sometimes inserted 
in improper places. Thus we read in iv. 48-45: ‘ Now 
after two days he departed thence and went into Galilee ; 
for Jesus himself testified that a prophet hath no honour 


in his own country. Then when he was come into 
Galilee the Galileans received him, having seen all the 


things that he did at Jerusalem,’ &c. 

The evangelist, knowing the proverbial treatment of 
a prophet in his own country, applies it to Galilee in 
general. Being ignorant of any special occasion on which 
Jesus came into collision with the Nazarenes, he put the 
remark where the mere mention of Galilee suggested 
it, without considering or caring for the incongruity of 
the place. The particle for? naturally relates to the 
preceding context, not to the subsequent verse as Tholuck 


- takes it.® 


Another example of the same kind is in xi. 20: 
‘Verily, verily, I say unto you, he that receiveth whom- 
soever I send receiveth me; and he that receiveth me, 
receiveth him that sent me.’ Here there is no proper 
connection between the words spoken and the context. 
The sixteenth verse suggested by the law of association 
the kindred saying in this place, and its natural posi, 
tion would be there; but it has been delayed till the 
twentieth verse. How such improper location origi- 
nated, it is difficult to perceive. Did a few fragments 
only of the discourse reach the evangelist traditionally ; 
or is the collocation accidental rather than designed? 
Perhaps the latter. 

A third instance is found in xiv. 31: ‘But that the 


1 Das Leben Jesu Christi, pp. 283, 284, 4th ed. 
2 yap. 
3 Das Evangelium nach Johannes, p. 64. 
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world may know that I love the Father; and as the 
Father gave me commandment, even so Ido. Arise, let 
us go hence.’ The position of the last clause is puzzling 
at first sight, because the summons to depart does not 
take effect; the discourse is continued as if no such 
command had been uttered; and the speaker does not 
take his departure till a considerable time after. A 
little attention, however, will show that the expression 
stands here designedly. It is taken from Matthew and 
Mark, where we read, ‘Rise, let us be going ; behold he is 
at hand that doth betray me.’ The evangelist was unwill- 
ing to lose words in harmony with his endeavour to set 
forth the voluntary nature of the sufferings which Jesus 
underwent. The natural place for them would have 
been at the end of the valedictory discourses, in which 
case they would have been an exhortation to leave the 
city and go to the mount of Olives. But the writer in- 
tended to record there a prayer of Jesus to his heavenly 
Father, the impression of which would have been weak- 
ened by an exhortation to the disciples at the end. 
Hence the words in question had to be put earlier, at 
the point where Jesus represents his impending suffer- 
ings as an assault of the prince of the world. When 
he is going to meet the devil, such cheerful expressions 
are pertinent; though the disadvantage of the insertion 
appears when the valedictory discourses are continued 
as if the ‘Arise, and let us go hence’ had not been 
spoken. In the synoptic account, the words belong 
to the scene in Gethsemane—a scene inconsistent with 
the character of the fourth gospel. Soul conflicts had 
too much of the human to suit a gospel which describes 
the eternal Word. The omission of that scene, coupled 
with the wish to retain the words before us, occasioned 
the present collocation." 

(d). The way in which the Jews are spoken of is 
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vague, and indicates a relation foreign to that people. 
The writer seems to occupy a position distant from their 
religion and customs. Thus we find the expressions, 
‘after the manner of the purifying of the Jews ;’ the 
Jews’ passover was at hand;’ ‘there was a feast of the 
Jews;’ ‘the passover, a feast of the Jews, was nigh;’ 
‘the Jews’ feast of tabernacles;’ ‘as the manner of the 
Jews is to bury’ (ii. 6, 13; v.i.; vi.4; vii. 2; xix. 40). 

This external relation to Judaism assumes even the 
form of hostility. Christianity, though prefigured in 
the prophetic and typical parts of the Old Testament, 
is altogether new, presenting no organic connection with 
Judaism. The Jews are ‘the children of the devil,’ 
who do not hear the voice of the Father and the Son; 
and the evangelist expresses no hope or benevolent as- 
piration for their ultimate conversion, as Paul does. 
They are never termed the ‘people of God,’ but ‘the 
nation,’* a term which they applied to the heathen. 
Thus an anti-judaic feeling is ill-concealed in the gospel ; 
the honourable appellation of Jew being equivalent to 
‘enemy of Christ.’ The writer’s sympathies are more 
favourable to heathens and to Pilate himself, than to the 
Jewish people. All this indicates a Gentile-christian, 
whose birth and education estranged him from the 
privileged people. 

In the synoptists, the Galileans are the warm adhe- 
rents and friends of Jesus of Nazareth. The writer of 
the fourth gospel classes them under the general appel- 
lation Jews. In the former, Jesus applies to Nazareth 
the principle that a prophet has no honour in his own 
place; in the latter, it is applied to the Galileans in 
general. That the Galileans are undeservedly blamed 
appears from the statement that they are said to be- 
lieve in Jesus because they saw what he did at Jeru- 
salem (iv. 45), and to seek him not on account of seeing 
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his miracles, but because they ate of the loaves and 
were filled (vi.26). ‘The latter trait puts them lower 
than the ordinary Jews, who believed in him on account 
of what they witnessed outwardly. Such delineation 
of Jews and Galileans together hardly suits a Pales- 
tinian Jew, much less an apostle. 

(¢). The character of the apostle John, as far as the 
New Testament and Church history reveal it, is incon- 
sistent with the genius of the fourth gospel. In the 
epistle to the Galatians (ii. 7-12), he is mentioned along 
with Peter and James, as ignorant of any apostolic com- 
mission to preach the gospel to Gentiles. He appears 
there as a Jewish-christian man entertaining a narrow 
view of the relation of heathenism to Christianity. 
Hence he could not have introduced into his gospel a 
passage like that in xii. 20, where Hellenists express a 
desire to be instructed by Jesus. This is corroborated 
by the Apocalypse, whose tone is more Jewish than 
that of any other book in the New Testament. In that 
work, the apostle is still attached to Judaism in a cer- 
tain sense. The name Jew is there a title of honour, 
instead of being an equivalent to ‘enemy of Christ.’ 
Christianity itself is true Judaism. The Christian 
Church is a continuation of Israel, symbolised by the 
woman having on her head a crown of twelve stars. 
In the general destruction of the nation, the tenth part 
only of Jerusalem is said to fall; the temple, altar, and 
worshippers being spared. Among all the people in the 
kingdom of heaven, Israel has still a certain pre-emi- 
nence. The new Jerusalem has twelve gates guarded 
by twelve angels, upon which the names of the twelve 
tribes are written. The writer expects not only a new 
Jerusalem, but anew temple; he foretells the immediate 
return of Christ, the approaching resurrection of the 
dead, first of the righteous, for a thousand years; and 
then of all men, for final judgment. How opposite is 
this to the gospel, where no personal reign of Christ is 
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indicated! Instead of the judgment over which he 
presides, we have the judgment which his words pro- 
nounce on all that reject them, a judgment commencing 
in this life and wholly spiritual. The coming of Jesus, 
instead of being future, is his spiritual presence, the 
continuance of that eternal life which he communi- 
cates to believers. Thus Christian thought reflected in 
the gospel, is entirely emancipated from the earlier 
Jewish doctrine of the second advent, which appears not 
only in the Apocalypse but in Paul’s epistles. Jewish- 
christian eschatology is spiritualised by the evangelist, 
which agrees with the ideas expressed by Jesus himself 
in the parables of the leaven hid in meal, and of the 
sower—parables that must be taken as a criterion, with 
other statements, to determine the authenticity of many 
expressions put by the synoptists into the mouth of Jesus 
respecting his future visible appearance in the clouds 
of heaven to set up a kingdom. That such Jewish- 
christian ideas are incorrectly attributed to him by later 
tradition, we do not doubt. Unless his views were 
materially altered towards the end of his life—a sup- 
position utterly incredible—such conceptions of himself 
as that he should come again personally after death to 
set up a visible kingdom on earth, must be ascribed to 
unauthentic tradition. The fourth evangelist reflects 
the spirit of the historical Christ, not in the mystical 
forms peculiar to his modes of thought, but in essence. 
The second coming is spiritual. Christ lives for ever in 
his people. 

The view of Christ’s person is also different in the 
Apocalypse. It is true that he is called the ‘ Word of 
God’ in xix. 13, but merely because the Messiah pro- 
claims the Word of God, not in the sense of the Word 
made flesh. The Apocalyptic Christ is not God, but is 
clearly distinguished from Him: ‘his God’ (iii. 122 


Though termed ‘ the beginning of the creation of God,’ 
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as in Coloss. i 15, he is still a descendant of David 
(v. 5). It is incorrect to say that he declares himself 
‘the Alpha and Omega, the first and last, the beginning 
and the end;’ this language is the Father’s (i. 8, 11; 
xa 13), 

We learn from Polycrates bishop of Ephesus, that 
John was accustomed to wear the priestly mitre, imply- 
ing that he was not emancipated from Jewish observ- 
ances even in his old age. In using this language 
it is utterly improbable that Polycrates mistook meta- 
phor for matter of fact. Nor can the significance of 
the fact be explained away by means of the apostle’s 
own language in the Apocalypse, where stress is laid on 
the priesthood of believers. That high prerogative would 
scarcely be expressed by John himself outwardly in the 
form of a high priest’s mitre with a metal plate. And 
‘t is a mistake to suppose, that the special privileges of 
the high priest are bestowed on the victorious Christian 
in Rev. ii. 17; the ‘white stone’ having no relation to 


the Urim and Thummim, as Ziilliig incorrectly imagines. 


The expressions applied by Polycrates to the old apostle 
at Ephesus are plain enough; and are resolved into 
Hebrew imagery only by apologists, to whom they are 
an unwelcome evidence of a fact inconsistent with his 
writing the fourth gospel. 

(f). The author of the gospel indicates that he was 
not an eye-witness of the sufferings of Jesus in xix. 35: 
‘ And he that saw it bare record, and his record is true; 
and he knoweth that he saith true, that ye might be- 
lieve.’ Here the pronoun he,! introduced betore the 
verb ‘knoweth’ marks a person different from the eye- 
witness and testimony-bearer spoken of at the beginning 
of the verse, who may have been the apostle John, or 
perhaps was so intended by the writer. The identi- 
fication of the writer? with the eye-witness ® is neither 
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logically nor grammatically right in the verse, unless 
the words were ‘he that saw bears record, i.e. bears 
witness now in the act of writing. The past tense bare 
record points to an author who has already got the testi+ 
mony of an eye-witness, and refers to him as a credible 
person. ‘His witness is true’ are the words of an 
author appealing to an eye-witness—of one who is him- 
self convinced, and wishes to assure his readers that the 
statement of his voucher is trustworthy. Hence Steitz’s 
attempt to show that he® must be identical with the 
eye-witness is nugatory, as Buttmann® and Hilgenfeld 4 
prove. The pronoun in question may coincide with the 
subject of the verb saw, but the context here indicates 
the reverse. Appeal to John ix. 35-37, where the same 
pronoun is used, decides nothing against the identity in 
this place. Ewald himself admits’ that the author of 
the gospel (i.e. John, as he supposes) is alluded to by the 
younger friend that wrote from his dictation, and thus 
that he is not equivalent to an emphatic /—a candid 
concession, whatever be thought of the assistant who 
is conjured up to save the apostle himself the trouble 
of writing and to explain other phenomena which are 
difficult on the supposition that John wrote the book 
as it is. 

(7). The mode in which the writer refers to ‘the dis- 
ciple whom Jesus loved,’ ‘ the disciple,’ &c., meaning the 
apostle John, hardly agrees with the fact of their iden- 
tity. Whence this mysterious, indirect way of pointing 
to John? Didit arise from modesty? We cannot think 
so, both because such modesty does not harmonise with 
John’s known character (Matt. xx. 21; Mark ii. 17), 
and because the apostle speaks differently in the Apoca- 


1 waprupet. 2 exetvoe. 

3 Studien und Kritiken, 1840, p. 505, et seq., and Hilgenfeld’s Zeit- 
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lypse. The very veil which is drawn over the person 
of the disciple is an effectual method of directing atten- 
tion to him. And surely the best way of awakening 
in the readers that entire faith which is connected with 
eternal life was to point out the apostle as author. 
‘These are written that ye might believe that Jesus 
is the Christ, the Son of God, and that believing ye 
might have life through his name.’ Nothing was better 
fitted to induce this belief than a statement that the 
beloved disciple was the writer; the apostle whom Jesus 
loved. 

No argument for an eye-witness’s authorship can be 
built on the expression ‘ we beheld his glory’ in the 
prologue, because the writer speaks from the stand- 
point of a general Christian intuition, as is evident from 
the phrases ‘as many as received him,’ ‘of his fulness 
have all we received.’ 

(h). The discourses of Jesus recorded in the gospel 
present a remarkable contrast to those put into his 
mouth by the synoptists, both in matter and form, being 
similar to the writer’s own sentiments. We seem to 
hear the evangelist more than Jesusin them. The views 
and feelings of the author have moulded them into free 
compositions of his own. Thus the discourse with Nico- 
demus evidences its want of historical reality, especially 
after the sixteenth verse, where many commentators 
think there is an insensible transition to the writer’s 
own language. But the conversation does not break off 
at the fifteenth verse ; nor is the following part so much 
an explanation of what precedes as a continuation. The 
evangelist’s terminology is distinctly seen in the phrases 
only-begotten Son, and loved darkness rather than light. 
His manner appears even in the dialogue, especially the 
fourteenth verse, where the necessity of Jesus’s death is 
communicated to Nicodemus obscurely, whereas much 
clearer intimations were misapprehended by the disciples 
themselves; a fact which makes such language impro- 
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bable in the mouth of Jesus to a ruler of the Jews. The 
reflective tone and universal purport of the death of 
Christ are scarcely consistent with the beginning of his 
ministry, or adapted to the mental state of Nicodemus. 
And how could the evangelist have got a knowledge of 
the exact words that passed between the speakers in a 
private conference by night? 

In like manner the writer himself is perceptible in the 
matter and manner of the Baptist’s sayings: 1. 16, &c.; 
iii. 31-36. With Origen, we suppose i. 16 a continu- 
ation of the Baptist’s words, especially as the verse 
begins with for! according to the best evidence, not 
with and.2 It is true that many attribute verses 16, 
&c., to the evangelist himself, since they are at variance 
with the knowledge the Baptist had of Jesus’s person and 
dignity; but even in the fifteenth an acquaintance with 
the pre-existence of Jesus is assigned to the Baptist, 
which is hardly possible. We cannot separate the Bap- 
tist’s ideas and words from the evangelist’s, in the pass- 
age, because the latter has given his thoughts and words 
to the former. 

Similar remarks apply to iii. 31-36, where there is 
nothing to note a transition from the conversation of 
John the Baptist to the remarks of the writer, whose 
reflections are so intermingled with John’s discourse that 
the respective elements of both cannot be separated. It 
is only necessary to put the statements of the Baptist, 
Jesus, and the evangelist in parallel columns in order 
to be convinced of their sameness of sentiment, style, and 
expression. Scholten’s table is the best proof of their 
common source.? 

The truth of our observations is confirmed by the 
fact that the long discourses recorded in chapters xiv.— 
xvii. could not have been remembered thirty or forty 
years by the apostle John, without a power of memory 
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contrary to the usual laws of the human mind. Psy- 
chological verisimilitude is violated by assuming their 
retention so long in the memory of a single person. 

As the best critics, De Wette, Liicke, Ewald and Hase, 
even Briickner and Luthardt, admit the writer’s sub- 
jectivity in the discourses of the gospel, the question 
between them and those who deny apostolic authorship 
is one of degree. What degree of subjectivity is allow- 
able? If the discourses contain a subjective element, 
may they not be the product of the writer’s own mind 
altogether? As long as the separating line of the sub- 
jective and objective cannot be drawn, it is unimport- 
ant whether they be attributed to the evangelist himself 
wholly or in part. We believe that the author’s own 
sentiments and those enunciated by Jesus cannot be 
separated as parts of a different doctrinal system. All 
the distinction between them is formal not real. The | 
latter have a more popular; the former, a more doctrinal 
character. The latter are less connected or combined, 
being an explanation and development of the former. 
The doctrinal propositions of the author would be unin- 
telligible without the discourses of Jesus, because they 
are very general and abstract, often mere outlines with- 
out colour and shade, requiring the concrete developments 
furnished by the utterances of Christ to show their 
particular object. Hence the author must have had the 
whole contents of the gospel in his mind when he began 
to write; in other words, the work proceeded from a 
dominant purpose, and was intended to embody certain 
leading ideas. Its essential unity is undoubted. All 
that is peculiar to Jesus as the speaker is, the designa- 
tion of himself as the Son of man, and of the Spirit as 
the paraclete. On the other hand, all the doctrinal ele- 
ments belonging to the author appear in the discourses 
of Christ, except—the Logos being in the bosom of the 
Father and revealing Him, his becoming flesh, his taber- 
nacling, his fulness and grace. 
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(i). The style and language are very different from 
those of the Apocalypse. This is so plain, that it has 
almost become an axiom that the same writer could not 
have composed both. The language is good Greek, much 
less Hebraistic than that of the Apocalypse and even 
than that of the synoptists. The diction is philosophic 
and mystical, full of abstract expressions. ‘The impro- 
bability of the apostle’s authorship is so apparent even 
to some who do not acknowledge the J ohannine origin 
of the Revelation, that they invoke external aid. Ewald 
resorts to the assumption, that as John did not learn 
Greek till late in life, he was assisted by others in the 
composition of the gospel; and Bunsen asserts, that the 
bishops and elders of the Greek cities in Asia Minor 
edited the gospel in good Hellenistic Greek. Weizsiicker, 
whose concessions to the force of recent criticism are 
considerable, furnishes the old man of Ephesus with non- 
apostolic assistants. 

The tendency of the preceding observations is favour- 
able to the late origin of the gospel. It is possible that 
the vehement and impassioned spirit which appears in 
the Apocalypse, may have been transformed into the 
calm stillness which the work before us exhibits—that 
age and reflection may have caused great mental deve- 
lopment, so that the writer became speculative, mystic, 
spiritualistic, theosophic, in his last days. The philoso- 
phy of Alexandria coming in contact with his Judaic 
mind, may have revolutionised it, while Hellenic culture 
widened his views of Christianity. The natural progress 
of a thoughtful man during the period of a generation, 
among churches which had enjoyed the labours of 
Paul, may account for the evidences of advancement 
perceptible in the apostle. But a change of this kind 
+s to the last degree improbable. When the Revelation 
was written, the apostle must have been a sexagenarian. 
Did he alter so far in the latter part of his life as to 
attain a mental condition of perfect serenity without 
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showing traces of the profound revolution through 
which he had passed? Did the atmosphere of Asia 
Minor, aided by natural reflectiveness, make him a 
large-minded and metaphysical theologian, with views 
of the person of Jesus and his relation to the world, 
thoroughly different from what he had before? Did 
he become subjective, profound, Platonic, Philonian, 
from being objective and contracted? If so, surely in- 
dications of the metamorphosis would have appeared in 
the gospel. The development implied in the assump- 
tion that the apostle John, as he appears in the New 
Testament is also the writer of the fourth gospel, is too 
great for belief. It is not a development, so much as 
an entire change of views—an interior metamorphosis 
which could not have been followed by a serenity per- 
fectly free from traces of the process it succeeded. We 
can hardly suppose that the mental conflicts of the writer 
had entirely passed away. 

(4). It is plain that the author meant his work to 
be taken for the apostle’s. He intimates that he was 
an immediate disciple of the Lord, the beloved disciple, 
who was none other than the apostle J ohn; and avoids 
all mention of the name. Instead of employing a di- 
rect method of marking the writer personated, he is 
contented with an indirect process, which served his 
purpose more effectually. To make his character corre- 
spond with the nature of the gospel, he idealises the 
apostle to a certain extent. As the person and work 
of Jesus present a higher aspect than they do in the 
synoptists or even in Paul’s epistles, it was proper to 
give the supposed author a higher stature. Accord- 
ingly, while Peter enjoys the pre-eminence in the synop- 
tists, John has it here. He it is that rests his head 
on the Saviour’s bosom, and is favoured with his most 
intimate friendship. To him the dying Jesus consigns 
the care of his mother, in preference to the brethren and 
other apostles, so that he becomes the adopted brother of 
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the Master. He is known to the high priest, and pro- 
cures Peter’s entrance into the palace; a circumstance 
very unlikely in the case of a Galilean fisherman. As he 
takes the precedence of Peter on all occasions, the praise 
which Jesus bestowed on the latter, after his confession, 
is omitted; and the denial of his Master is related apart 
from his repentance. John remains faithful to Jesus, 
even to the end; Peter’s courage quails before a maid- 
servant. Of all the disciples, John is the only one at 
the cross. Thus Peter, whom the early Jewish-christian 
Church had glorified to the disparagement of his bre- 
thren, recedes into the background. Paul had already 
dethroned him from the primacy by placing apostolicity 
on a higher pedestal than that of knowing Christ after 
the desh. The fourth evangelist, with the same object, 
depreciates apostleship by suppressing the very name, as 
if evidence of the earthly life of Jesus were a thing of 
no moment in comparison with the revelation of his essen- 
tial nature to the inner vision. Agreeably to this ideal 
exaltation of John, his summons from fishing on the sea 
of Galilee, is omitted: he passes at once from the Bap- 
tist to Jesus, after the prophet of the wilderness had 
declared the latter to be the Lamb of God that takes 
away the sin of the world. The Galilean fisherman of 
the synoptists is ‘ntroduced at once as one of John the 
Baptist’s disciples, and transferred to Jerusalem as the 
evangelist has no liking for the Galileans, and prefers to 
represent him as a person of superior position in life, the 
friend of the high priest. Thus the fourth gospel is a 
contrast to the first three and the epistle to the Galatians, 
with respect to Peter’s precedence, because it makes John 
the head of the spiritual Church, the representative of a 
universal, not a J udaised, Christianity. Doubtless the 
sacred memories that had gathered round his name, and 
the traditions that lingered in the minds of his hearers, 
with the fact of his surviving all the apostles, led the 
writer to select him as such, and to invest his character 
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with an excellence which his actual portrait disallows. 
Under the magic inspiration of a Gentile-christian, the 
Jewish-christian apostle—impetuous, ambitious, intole- 
rant—becomes the calm preacher of love, the speculative 
disciple, whose heart is as large as his view is extended ; 
the expounder of a new and absolute religion founded _ 
by the only begotten Son of God. 

(J). The object of these remarks on the apostle John 
will be aided by a comparison of the doctrinal system 
presented in the gospel with that of Paul. Love is the 
central idea of the former, attachment or love to the 
person of Jesus producing mutual love in his followers. 
But though Paul attributes a high value to the love of 
God, he puts it over against justice, in consequence of 
his view of the law. As man cannot free himself from 
the law without its claims being satisfied, its penal re- 
quirements being fulfilled and a ransom paid, the death 
of Christ becomes the leading particular, in which the 
entire work of redemption was completed. That death 
has a central significance in the Pauline conception 
which it has in no other apostolic writing, and is the 
proper object of faith. In the doctrinal system of the 
fourth gospel, the death of Christ has not the same im- 
portance, because the law is so far removed from its 
circle of ideas that its claims are looked upon as anti- 
quated, and the view taken of Christ’s person does not 
allow of the elevation of any phase of redemption to 
such predominating importance as to become the centre 
of the entire work. Christ atones by his death as he 
atones by his earthly manifestation. The author of the 
fourth gospel is so far in advance of the Pauline doctrine 
of justification by faith, that he cannot place the main 
problem of Christ’s redeeming efficacy in setting man 
free from the claims of the law. The vicarious and 
satisfying nature of his death are unsuited to the view 
of the gospel, where the person of Jesus appears in its 
unity and entireness, so that no one aspect of it, no act 
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of his life, can have a fixed prominence. Paul looks 
upon Christianity from a point of view that puts sin 
and grace, death and life opposite to one another in the 
historical development of humanity. In this way the 
practical interests of mankind needing redemption are 
considered the highest object of Christianity. The writer 
of the gospel looks at Christianity theoretically, repre- 
senting it to be the revelation and communication of 
God himself to humanity, as expressed in the idea of 
the Word. Christianity is the elevation of consciousness 
into the sphere in which God is apprehended as Spirit. 
When the invisible God has been revealed to the pure 
spiritual consciousness by the only-begotten who is in 
the bosom of the Father, and has passed into that con- 
sciousness as its absolute fulness, the object of Christian 
revelation is realised. Such is the view of the gospel 
before us. 

(m). The subject presents a variety of embarrassing 
circumstances, so that it is difficult to arrive at a satis- 
factory conclusion. Though the balance of evidence is 
clearly against the gospel’s authenticity, it is not easy 
to account for the early belief of its Johannine origin 
otherwise than by assuming that it arose in the circle 
of John’s disciples about Ephesus, under influences pos- 
terior to that apostle. A severance of Gentile from 
Jewish Christianity had been effected by Paul in the 
churches of Asia Minor. The free principles of this 
apostle had diffused a different atmosphere about our 
author. But something more than Paulinism is needed 
+o account for a gospel so peculiar. The philosophy 
of Philo and of Alexandria generally, had imbued the 
minds of cultivated Gentiles in Asia Minor, at least in 
‘ts cities. ‘The leaven of Gnosticism was fermenting. 
Montanism with its enthusiastic spirit had appeared. 
If therefore a disciple of John wrote the gospel, he 
‘had learnt more than his master. He had studied some 
of the highest problems, and believed that he could in- 
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corporate the philosophy of the time with Christianity. 
His intellect was speculative and far-reaching. How 
much he owed to John himself cannot be ascertained ; 
it would be hazardous to assert that he owed nothing. 
It is not probable that the recorded acts of Jesus, or all 
the speeches put into his mouth, are pure invention. 
They rest on a historical substratum small enough to 
justify the general proposition that the gospel presents — 
ideas not facts ; that it is Gnostic and docetic, not historic. 
An immediate disciple of John himself can hardly have 
written the gospel, because it is so anti-jewish and Hel- 
lenic. If it proceeded from one of those presbyters in 
Asia Minor of whom Irenaeus speaks as being closely 
connected with John, the fact of its being regarded the 
apostle’s could be more easily explained. In that case, 
it might be called a product of the Johannine spirit 7n- 
directly, originating in the sphere of the apostle’s labours 
under different influences. But the presbyter of Asia 
Minor must have been baptized with a larger spirit than 
that of John the apostle. Jewish narrowness must have 
given place to a wide catholicity. In fact, he must have 
had a philosophic reflectiveness unlike the fiery energy 
of the apostle—a profound calmness of mind capable of 
discussing the greatest spiritual problems. 

It is singular that the author should have remained in 
miraculous concealment, when we look at the fact from 
a modern stand-point. That the spirit which was ele- 
vated so far above his contemporaries as to present 
aspects of Christ and his religion fitted to attract hu- 
manity in all future time, should continue unknown, 
seems strange to us. But authorship then was a dif- 
ferent thing. Had the gospel appeared with the writer’s 
name, it would probably have failed in its object; and 
therefore it was composed in a way to convey the im- 
pression that it proceeded from an apostle specially be- 
loved by the Master and admitted to his secret thoughts. 

The reception of the work was not very rapid, for it 
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seems to have existed for a time before it was much 
known, the tradition of its Johannine origin gradually 
passing from an indirect to a direct form and contri- 
buting to its authority. The increasing esteem that 
gathered round it was aided by the fact that most of 
the oldest witnesses in its favour received their theo- 
logical culture in or from Rome. There Tatian lived 
for years. Thence proceeded the doctrines of Heracleon 
and Ptolemy. Thence the Gallic churches, with Irenaeus, 
received their traditions. Apollinaris and Theophilus 
are the only exceptions. Perhaps its reception was 
first fixed and determined at Rome. Taken, as we 
may conjecture, from Asia Minor to Rome soon after 
its composition, with a hazy curtain of Johannine tra- 
dition overhanging it, it spread into other countries and 
churches especially Asia Minor. The force of circum- 
stances and the mental atmosphere of the day aided its 
general adoption, because the Judaic Christianity of the 
early apostles was waxing old and ready to die. If the 
new religion were to endure, it must cease to be an off- 
shoot of Judaism and stand on an independent basis, 
which it could only do by grafting itself on the higher 
instincts of spiritual humanity, and appropriating the 
speculative element of the Hellenic mind. It must be 
at once abstract and practical. The Logos as God’s eter- 
nal reason must be embodied in a man, that the world 
looking to the revelation of the divine, might inquire, 
wonder, and adore. 

The date already specified (A.D. 150) agrees with the 
character of the times. Gnosticism had not become 
odious to the Church, and therefore the moderate Gnos- 
ticism of the gospel would find a point of contact in the 
contemporaneous consciousness. Montanism, with its 
doctrine of the paraclete, was not yet fully developed, 
pnt was rather in its early stage, else the gospel would 
not have favoured so unguardedly the fundamental prin- 
ciple that the Holy Spirit continues the work of Christ 
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in the Church. This suits the date a.p. 150 or the time 
of Justin, whose view of the Logos comes nearest the 
Johannine. 

There is a way of looking at these conscious fictions 
which does great injustice to their authors, and is equally 
foreign to the Oriental mind. They were usual both 
before and after Christ’s coming. The books of Daniel 
and Ecclesiastes are examples. Jewish and Christian 
apocalyptic literature presents many specimens. ‘The 
Clementine homilies, the book of Enoch, and others, are 
similar. ‘The motives of the writers were good. No 
deliberate fraud was meditated; at least in our sense of 
the word. It was a common practice to put forth a 
work under the cover of a well-known name, to procure 
its readier acceptance. Such was the method in which 
good men often conveyed their sentiments and taught 
the public. It is not our Western one, nor does it fall 
in with modern notions of rigid morality. Being theirs 
however, it is but fair to judge them from their own 
point of view. The end was unexceptionable ; the means 
adopted were in harmony with the prevailing notions of 
the time. Had the parties believed these means to be 
wrong or immoral, they would not have adopted them. 
In their eyes, they were right and pertinent. It should 
also be observed, that the authors had no idea of the 
use that would be made of their compositions, by a rigid 
separation of them into canonical and uncanonical; the 
former to be taken as an infallible standard of faith, the 
latter not. Neither apostles nor evangelists wrote as 
conscious organs of a dictating or superintending Spirit; 
nor did they suppose themselves so far elevated above 
other spiritual men as to claim for their writing a divine 
authority. ‘They worked in the interests of truth, and 
as they thought they might best promote it. 

The value of a book does not depend essentially on the 
person that wrote it. It does not depend on his being 
an eye-witness of the events described, or a hearer of 
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the words recorded, except it profess to be history; 
and even then, human infirmity will probably deteri- 
orate some of its pages. The fourth gospel would cer- 
tainly have greater authority, if it had been written by 
an apostle and eye-witness. Its christology is ideal and 
elevated; and though it be not historically exact, there 
is substantial truth in it. Jesus Christ is the life and 
light of men. So far as our hearts and lives enter into 
high-fellowship with him, as his spirit penetrates ours, 
do we become what God intends us to be, true Chris- 
tians. Christianity is not a creed but a life; while there- 
fore we accept the Son of God as our life, and are bap- 
tized with his spirit, we are lifted above the metaphysical 
distinctions even of the most conspicuous writers in 
sacred history. This great unknown, in departing from 
apostolic tradition, teaches us to rise above it. He has 
seized the spirit of Christ better than any apostle; and 
if like him we ascend through their material setting to 
ideas that bring us into close contact with the divine 
ideal of purity to mankind—the moral image of the 
loving Father who gave him to be their sacrifice—we 
shall have a faith superior to that which lives in the 
visible and miraculous. 

(n). The preceding observations make it unnecessary 
to examine a few passages, which are cited to prove that 
the work was written before the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, or so soon after as to be still in the time of the 
apostle. It is inconclusive to found an argument for 
early composition, on the present tense in chapter v. 2, 
‘ There zs at Jerusalem by the sheep gate, a pool having 
five porches,’ as though the pool Bethesda still existed, 
and the porches were standing. Eusebius and Jerome 
speak of the pool as well known in their times, so that 
the Romans did not destroy it by causing its drainage; 
and it is natural for the position of it to be described, 
at the sheep gate, though the gate had been destroyed. 
Vespasian did not demolish everything in the city. He 
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allowed several things to remain, for the use of the 
garrison which was to be stationed there; may not these 
porticoes, so convenient to bathers, have been permitted 
to stand? The evidence of xxi. 18 is not valid in favour 
of the early composition. How, it is asked, could John, 
or some disciple of his who added the last chapter, have 
omitted to refer in this place to the death of Peter, 
which had happened some thirty years before? We 
answer, any remark about that apostle’s crucifixion thirty 
years before would have been superfluous, because the 
fact was well known. 

In proof of the opinion that the gospel was not written 
till the close of the first century, Hug adduces such 
passages as xi. 18; xvili. 1; xix. 41; where the imper- 
fect tense was is applied to localities connected with Je- 
rusalem.!. But it is common to use the imperfect tense 
when things continue in the same state as before. 

It is surprising that these insignificant particulars, 
bearing on the date of the gospel, should be gravely 
urged. If the question cannot be decided without them, 
it is incapable of solution. 


THE IMMEDIATE OCCASION AND OBJECT. 


We attribute no polemic design to the author, no 
specific antagonism to contemporaneous sects or persons. 
It is very unlikely that the gospel was composed against 
Cerinthus and the Nicolaitanes, Marcion and the Valen- 
tinians, as Irenaeus states. Nor do we venture to assert 
that it made its appearance in the interests of the 
paschal controversy, as Baur and others intimate. Had 
it come forth in direct opposition to any of the leading 
movements of the day, to the Valentinians, the Mon- 
tanists, the Quartodecimans, to any of the Gnostic 


_\ Einleitung in die Schriften des neuen Testaments, zweyter Theil, 
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sects, or even to the prevailing notions of the catholic 
Church antagonistic to all these, it would not have been 
so soon or so generally accepted. The author’s object is 
given by himself in xx. 31, viz. that his readers might 
believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, and 
that through believing they might have eternal life in 
his name. These two propositions Jesus the Son of God, 
life in his name, are seen in the gospel throughout. 
They include the fundamental idea that Christianity is 
the absolute religion—an idea which other New Testa- 
ment writers have, without giving it the same pro- 
minence or putting it at the head of a treatise and 
making it run through all its individual doctrines. The 
idea is here inculcated with constant relation to Judaism 
and heathenism, especially the former, making the teach- 
ing of the work at once apologetic and polemic, so that 
it gives the history of religion as well as what religion 
itself is, by showing the present and permanent nature 
of Christianity in opposition to Mosaism and polytheism. 
Bearing in mind this general design, the author, sur- 
rounded by certain circumstances, thought it desirable 
to be mediating and comprehensive. Instead of pre- 
senting an opposing front to the conflicting elements 
of the spiritual world, he wished to supply what they 
seemed to lack and to embrace them all within Chris- 
tianity, giving a prominent place to love as the fulfil- 
ment of law. The principle of comprehension and 
mediation is seen in various parts. Thus im the 6th 
chapter, at the fifty-third and following verses, eating 
the flesh and drinking the blood of the Son of man is 
strongly insisted on, while immediately after it is stated, 
‘It is the spirit that quickeneth, the flesh profiteth 
nothing.’ Again, in x. 29 we read, ‘My Father which 
gave them me is greater than all;’ but it is added, ‘I 
and my Father are one;’ and in xiv. 28, ‘ My Father is 
greater than I” The work satisfied the deepest wants 
of the age. Even when it counteracted, instead of 
ea 2 
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meeting some tendency, it nurtured a speculation that 
exalts and purifies. It propounded a christology which 
the church might confidently rest upon. The Valen- 
tinians, with their aeons and syzygies, would accept it. 
The Montanists would welcome its announcement of the 
paraclete, who was to teach the doctrines which Christ 
could not promulgate to unprepared disciples. The 
catholic Church saw in it a gospel purer, deeper, more 
spiritual and comprehensive than the synoptical — a 
Gnostic Christianity satisfying the desires of the theo- 
sophic through its sublime precepts as well as its mys- 
terious apprehension of the divine nature, soaring above 
the new doctrines of which heretics and schismatics 
boasted. Even the Quartodecimans could accept it with- 
out difficulty, because they were able to explain it in 
harmony with their practices, as far as its anti-jewish 
tone seemed to oppose them, since it presented many 
aspects of attractive interest. But this party was clearly 
a minority. And though John must have worked at 
Ephesus in their direction, the theosophic tendencies of 
the time showed them that they could not hope to retard 
the progress of a freer Christianity separating itself 
entirely from that primitive type preached by the twelve 
apostles. ‘Thus Paulinism regained and enlarged its 
influence in a region where it had been planted; its 
characteristics suiting the mental atmosphere, not only 
of Asia Minor, but of the cultivated world. The fourth 
gospel reaching higher and penetrating deeper even 
than Paulinism, was welcomed by the catholic Church 
‘and the sects, as the exposition of a revelation to 
which they could attach their intellectual search and 
moral aspiring, or from which they might develop cos- 
mogonical and mythological processes. That the Logos 
was embodied in a real man—here was intellectual leaven 
for that fermentation which worked in the schools of 
the Gnostics, transforming abstract neuters into mytho- 
logical masculines. ‘The direction and restraint given 
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to gnosis by the writer were most salutary. Nor was it 
only to the metaphysical and cultivated that the work 
came with acceptance. What comfort to souls wearied 
with the world, or restless amid the agitations of the 
period, would flow from the sublime and pathetic 
discourses of the Saviour, which he addressed to the 
disciples immediately before he left them to battle with 
sin in the world, not alone, for the Comforter would be 
with them. Here Christianity appears as the religion 
of the absolute, in opposition to Judaism and heathenism 
—a complete and final religion, intended for humanity. 
‘The law was given by Moses, but grace and truth 
came by Jesus Christ.’ ‘The true light, coming into 
the world, enlighteneth every man.’ 

It is unnecessary to discuss the various hypotheses 
propounded respecting the evangelist’s purpose, because 
they assume the Johannine authorship. Many have 
thought that the apostle wrote with the view of supply- 
ing things wanting in the synoptical gospels; an opinion 
as old at least as Eusebius, who has a tradition to the 
effect that the apostle being shown the other three ap- 
proved of them and afterwards wrote his own work by 
the entreaty of friends, to complete what was wanting 
in his predecessors’. Like many other stories, this 1s 
baseless. It is likely enough that the fourth evangelist 
saw the three gospels; indeed marks of his acquaintance 
with them are not wanting; but that he wrote with the 
view of supplementing them, is incorrect. If he had 
any purpose relating to them, it was to supersede their 
contents. The gospel bears internal evidence of its origi- 
nality, and is complete in itself, having no discernible 
supplementary aspect. 


INTEGRITY. 


‘The 21st chapter, which is obviously a supplement, 
did not proceed from the writer of the gospel. In- 
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stead of the whole chapter, some regard the last verse 
alone as spurious, in which they have the support of & 
a prima manu, also several scholia. Other critics begin 
the appendix-part in the twenty-fourth verse with the 
words ‘and we know ‘that,’ &. The hyperbolical 
nature of the twenty-fifth verse accounts for its being 
suspected ; and the last part of the twenty-fourth cannot 
be separated from the preceding one. Meyer asserts 
that the chapter does not fall with the spurious conclu- 
sion; we agree with Liicke in holding that it does. The 
following considerations show that the chapter was not 
written by the evangelist himself. 

1. The gospel concludes with the 20th chapter, as the 
last two verses prove. Is it likely that the author would 
resume his pen? If he did, he would have removed 
those verses. 

9. The commencement of the 21st chapter, ‘ After 
these things,’ &c. &c., is unsuitable to the last two 
verses of the 20th, whose contents reject the reference 
of ‘these things’ to them. The pronoun rendered 
‘these things’ can only allude to the twenty-sixth and 
twenty-ninth verses of the 20th chapter, which is so 
awkward as to show a different writer for the 21st, 
who did not wish to alter the conclusion of the work in 
xx. 80, 31. 

3. The twenty-fourth verse, which is copied from xix. 
35, betrays, in the use of the plural we know, the distinct- 
ness of the writer from the evangelist. Or if the plural 
stand simply for the singular, what is the meaning of a 
writer saying at the same time of himself, ‘The disciple 
that wrote these things,’ and ‘ We know that his testi- 
mony is true?’ . Besides, the phrases, ‘ testify of these 
things,’ ‘wrote these things,’ apparently refer to the 
preceding work, to chapters ixx., which is an unsuit- 
able allusion for a simple pronoun to bear. If it be 
thought that the ‘these things’ of xxi. 24 include the 
2ist chapter also because of the commencing words 
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of xxi. 25, ‘There are also other things,’ we admit the 
reference; but the assignment of the additional chapter 
to the apostle’s attestation is awkward, and merely imi- 
tated from the preceding writer. 

4, After the 20th chapter, none could have expected 
from the same writer a third appearance of the risen 
Jesus; since we read in the thirtieth verse, that many 
other proofs! of his resurrection had been given to the 
disciples, which are not in the present book. Could the 
author therefore record another? 

5. The discourse between Peter and Jesus is essen- 
tially different from that held with Thomas, because 
++ descends to individual relations and circumstances, 
without passing into general ideas after the evangelist’s 
manner. 

6. ‘The sons of Zebedee,’ in the second verse, is the 
language of the synoptists, not of the fourth gospel. 
And Peter is assigned a pre-eminence which the whole 
work intentionally ignores. The beloved disciple is 
also described asa fisherman, a fact omitted by the evan- 
gelist, who represents him as a person of distinction, 
and appears to transfer his abode from Galilee to Jeru- 
salem. 

7. The visible return of Jesus (till I come, verse 22) 
+s unlike the evangelist, who resolves that return into 
the paraclete’s presence. 

8. The scene is Galilee, of which there is no mention 
in the previous record of the appearances of the risen 
one. The evangelist usually specifies Galilee when 
Jesus and his disciples are there (i. 43; iv. 3, 43; wieds 
vii. 1); he does not say here that they went to that 
district. 

9, The explanation given in xxi. 20, ‘which also 
leaned on his breast at supper, and said, Lord, which 
is he that betrayeth thee?’ is superfluous from one who 
had written xiii. 25. 

: onpeta. 
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10. One purpose of the writer of this chapter dis- 
covers itself in the relation between the apostles Peter 
and John. ‘To the former is assigned the headship of 
the Church, ‘feed my sheep;’ the latter is a spiritual 
mediator between the Lord and his Church, ‘ that he 
tarry till I come.’ The honour of martyrdom belongs 
to the one; that of calm, continued spiritual existence 
to the other. But this purpose is only subordinate to 
the more general one, the attestation of the gospel by 
referring it to anapostle. Itis probable that the work 
was at first undervalued by Jewish-christians, because of 
the inferior position which Peter occupies in it. Hence 
the author of the appendix brings Peter into prominence, 
yet without disparagement to John, ‘If I will that he 
tarry till I come, what is that to thee?’ 

11. The narrative has a minuteness of detail and a 
specification of numbers which show a striving after 
vividness without attaining it. The clearness and gene- 
rality of the evangelist’s manner are absent. 

12. The language differs from that of the gospel. 
Thus we find épyeo@ar ovv (3) for dxohovbeiv; viv put 
after the verb (10), but precedes the imperative else- 
where; ¢épew instead of dyew (18); tpwtas yevonérvys 
(4) for tpet; tardy with the infinitive (3); raiSia (5) 
for Téxva; 6 waptupadr (24) for 6 MepLapTupynKas; to-yvew 
(6) for dvvacbar: érevdurns (7) for iudrioy or XLT OV 5 
emuatpadets (20) for orpadels eis TA dic w; oT Hvar eis (4) 
for émi; éyepOels ex vexpav for dvaurtas ék vexpav (14); 
and otwat (25), atywadds, adreveuy, amoBaivew, dpiorar, 
Bookew, ynpdoKew, é&erdlev, Covvivat, xara distribu- 
tively, paxpdav, mys, Topaivew, Tpoodayiov, ovpew, 
To\pav are peculiar to the chapter. Ti Tpos oe seems 
to be taken from Matt. xxvii. 4. 

These considerations sufficiently show another hand 
than the evangelist’s. Difference of time, without dif- 
ference of authorship, will not account for the charac- 
teristics of the chapter. Not merely is the gospel rati- 
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fied, but added to in another spirit. And the idea that 
the same person attested his own work at a later period 
of life, is a modern hypothesis. Peter and John were 
both dead when verses 19-23 were written. Probably 
a Jewish-christian before the end of the second century 
wrote the supplement. No MS. is so ancient as to 
want it. Perhaps several small interpolations in the 
gospel have proceeded from the same hand. Expres- 
sions occur here and there which do not suit their 
context nor the general spirit of the work. Were the 
author consistent with himself, we might assign various 
clauses and verses to a later hand, perhaps to that which 
wrote the 21st chapter, where the Jewi sh-christian point 
of view respecting the Lord’s coming is taken; such as 
vy. 28, 29; the clause ‘and I will raise him up at the 
last day,’ in vi. 40, 44; and ‘at the last day,’ vi. 39; 
xii. 48; but this assumption of Scholten’s is somewhat 
arbitrary. 

Another part of the gospel, whose authenticity 1s 

justly questioned, is vil. boa viel: 

"4. The paragraph is found in upwards of three hun- 
dred MSS., among which are the uncial DeEAGait: 
K.E.M.S. U. It is marked with an asterisk or obelus 
in more than fifty. Several of the copies that have it 
(i. 19, 20, &c.) put it at the end of the gospel. Others 
put a part there, i.e. vill. 8-11. Others have it after 
John vii. 36, or Luke xxi. 38 (13, 69, 124, 346). 
Jerome states that it was in many Greek and Latin 
MSS. in his day. 

9. Of versions it is in some MSS. of the old Latin, 
such as the Codex Colbertinus; in the Vulgate, Ethiopic, 
Jerusalem, Syriac, &c. 

3. It is mentioned by Ambrose, Augustine, Jerome, 
Sedulius, Leo, Chrysologus, Cassiodorus. 

On the other hand, it is wanting in &, As BeG. Taaiie 
X. A, in more than fifty cursive copies, and thirty lec- 
tionaries. That A. wanted it is probable, because the two 
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leaves deficient here could not have contained the por- 
tion. It should also be remarked that C. is defective 
from vi. 50 to viii. 12, but must have wanted it. In 
L. and A the blank space is not large enough to contain 
the piece. ‘Those codices that have it with asterisks or 
obeli evidence so far against it. The scholion of cod. 
1 observes that it is wanting in most copies; and Eu- 
thymius says it is not in the most accurate. 

It is not in the Peshito (MSS. and oldest editions), 
in the Philoxenian, the old Latin (codd. Vercellensis, 
Brixianus, &c.), the Memphitic, Thebaic, Armenian, 
and Gothic. 

Of the fathers, it is passed over by Cyprian, Tertul- 
lian, Origen, Apollinaris, Theodore of Mopsuestia, Cyril 
of Alexandria, Chrysostom, Basil, Juvencus, Nonnus, 
Cosmas, Theophylact, &c. 

It must be allowed that the silence of some of the 
fathers is unimportant, because the subject may not 
have led them to speak of the paragraph. This applies 
to Origen. But the silence of Cyprian and Tertullian is 
weighty, because both wrote on subjects where it would 
have been peculiarly appropriate. Granville Penn puts 
the case forcibly with regard to Tertullian, who wrote a 
book on chastity.+ 

It was not in Ammonius’s Harmony, and therefore 
not in the MSS. he had. The codices which have 
the section as G. M., and the Ammonian numbers in the 
margin, do not mark it with any special number. 

Much of the suspicion against the passage would be 
removed, if Augustine’s method of accounting for its 
omission could be believed, viz. the fear of some, that 
the hberty of indulging in sin apparently afforded by 
it might be countenanced. Nicon gives this reason for 
the Armenians excluding it. But the cause in question 
could not have operated uniformly among Greeks and 


* See Annotations to the Book of the New Covenant, pp. 267, 268. 
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Latins. Critical reasons may have led to its rejection 
as well as doctrinal ones. The only thing favourable 
to Augustine’s assertion is, that several copies omit no 
more than viii. 3-11. Matthaei! has laboured unsuccess- 
fully to explain Chrysostom’s silence consistently with 
his knowledge of the paragraph; for though the pious 
orator may have deemed it inexpedient to expound the 
story before a voluptuous people, it was read before his 
time. It cannot be shown that the Greek church had 
it in their copies before the fifth century; or the Latins 
before the fourth. It came from the West into the East, 
not later than the fifth century. The oldest codex that 
has it is D. of the sixth century. There are three prin- 
cipal readings of the passage, which differ considerably 
from one another as Griesbach gives them. The text is 
very unsettled, not owing to caprice, but because there 
were original varieties—a circumstance adverse to the 
genuineness of the paragraph. 

External evidence is unfavourable to the acceptance 
of the verses as an original part of the gospel. Hence 
Lachmann and Tischendorf expunge them. 

Internal evidence is on the same side. The difficul- 
ties inherent in the paragraph are suflicient to cause its 
rejection. 

1. The context is against it. The paragraph is in- 
troduced abruptly, without any proper connection with 
what precedes; and it is also dissociated from the sub- 
sequent context. If it be omitted, unity is restored. 
The first verse is peculiarly awkward; ‘ Every one went 
unto his own house,’ which must mean, either that every 
one of the Sanhedrists had gone to his home, or that 
each one of the people had retired for the night. The 
former sense is improbable ; the latter, which seems to 
be favoured by the first and second verses, is remark- 
able, because the feast was now past. 


1 Evangelium secundum Joannem, Graece et Latine, Appendix i. 
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2. The difficulties of interpretation are so great that 
Liicke and De Wette confess their inability to resolve 
them. 

(a). The scribes and Pharisees must either have acted 
by authority of the Sanhedrim, or in their private capa- 
city. If the former, they would not have allowed the 
woman afterwards to escape, but have taken her before 
those in whose name she had been apprehended. If the 
latter, how could they say, ‘Moses commanded us,’ &c., 
as if they were official judges entrusted with the execu- 
tion of the law? The account leaves it uncertain whether 
the scribes and Pharisees were witnesses and accusers, 
or judges. 

(6). In the Pentateuch, the punishment of death is 
enjoined for adultery (Levit. xx. 10; Deut. xxii. 23); 
and the Talmud specifies strangulation as the mode. 
Here stoning is said to be the punishment. Thus 
another difficulty arises, of which all the solutions yet 
proposed are unsatisfactory. 

(c). No adequate motive can be assigned, why the 
scribes and Pharisees employed the case for embarrass- 
ing Christ and extracting a ground of accusation against 
him. Here again many have tried to explain the reason; 
but there is great difficulty in discovering it. 

(d). The style and language of the paragraph differ 
from the rest of the gospel. Thus we find 8é, whereas 
the evangelist has usually ody; éropevOy eis 75 opos in- 
stead of aveydpnoer eis 7d dpos; dpos Tav édaov is de- 
rived from the synoptists; épOpov instead of zpet or 
Tpwias -yevoueryns ; mapeyévero, instead of aveBn or 
EpxeoOar, eis; mas 6 dads for Oxhos; of ypappartets 
is never used by the evangelist; kaficas édSiSacKev 
avvovs is not like his diction; xarenupérny is used in 
a sense in which he does not employ the verb; é pero 
tordvat instead of eis 75 peor; everetAaro for yéypamra, 
eyparbev, yeypappevov éori. The pronoun yyw should 
be after the verb, not before it; \HoBoretc Oat instead of 
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hibalew ; eypadey is unlike the evangelist’s language; 
eréwevov, EpwTOvTes, avapapTyntos, TvvEldyots, avaKkUTTELW, 
KaTakvmTew, amd TOU vov, els Kal? els, eravToddpa, 
kadioas, KaTyyopos, orxela, pouvevew, TpeTPUTEpos, are 
dma€ heydpeva; éoxyadrwv is an unsuitable antithesis to 
mpeoButépav; mAjv instead of et nj; Katéxpwev for 
éxpwev. The use of €ws as a preposition, of tornue 
transitively, of otkos for a house not the temple, is sin- 
gular. So many phrases unlike those of the evangelist 
are crowded into the verses, that it would be strange if 
they proceeded from him. The manner of the synop- 
tists, not that of the fourth gospel, appears. 

Thus internal evidence is as adverse to the genuine- 
ness as the external. The disjoimted nature of the pre- 
ceding and succeeding context, the difficulties inherent 
in the fifth and following verses, the language and style 
show another author. 

Some have thought that it was taken from the Gospel 
of the Hebrews, because Eusebius speaks of a story in 
that work respecting a woman accused before Jesus of 
many sins. It is probable that the source of the para- 
graph was there. Strauss supposes that it is another 
form of the story respecting the sinner in the house of 
Simon the Pharisee, which is contained in Luke vii.; 
but the term accused applied to the woman does not suit 
the female introduced there. Hitzig* thinks, that Mark 
wrote the paragraph; Schulz assigns it to Luke. The 
simple truthfulness of the story stamps it with credibility, 
and points to early evangelical tradition as its source. 
It is not certain where it was first written, or when. We 
may acquiesce in the opinion that the Gospel according 
to the Hebrews contained the earliest record of it. 


1 Ueber Johannes Marcus und seine Schriften, p. 205, et seq. 
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STYLE AND DICTION. 


The style is characterised by simplicity, softness, and 
ease. It is plain without elegance, and tolerably free 
from Hebraisms. ‘The diction is comparatively pure. 
It has been pronounced indeed strongly Hebraic; but 
all Hellenistic Greek has a Hebrew basis; and the 
gospel has less colouring of that sort than many parts 
of the New Testament. Genuine Greek expressions, and 
the peculiar constructions of classical Greek, are by no 
means rare. The Hebraised nature of the style appears 
most from the manner in which sentences are connected. 
Instead of the language being periodic, like that of 
Paul who puts his materials in a dialectic form, the 
fourth evangelist exhibits the evangelical history with 
great simplicity, placing the successive ideas in juxta- 
position rather than logical connection. Verses and 
sentences are usually connected by the particles kat, obv, 
and 8é. It is this method which gives his style a He- 
braic character, while the Greek is predominant in Paul, 
because he writes in a periodic form. Yet the gospel is 
written in good Hellenic Greek, though inferior in some 
respects to that of Luke. 

The author’s stock of words was not copious. Hence 
variety of diction does not appear. The same terms 
and phrases are repeated, indicating a paucity of lin- 
guistic materials. His mastery of Greek was not great, 
though he employs appropriate terms to express his 
ideas. And it was not always easy to find suitable words 
for the profound ideas waiting to be embodied. 

1. dv is doubled at the beginning of a discourse, 1. 
52, &c.; twenty-five times in all. 

2. In quotations from the Old Testament, iva mAnpeby 
6 Adyos or H ypagdyH, Xi. 38; xi. 18; xv. 25; xvii. 12; 
Xvill. 9; xix. 24, 36. 

: 3. 6 Neydpevos AiSupos is added to the name O@yas, 
x, 16; xs 24s eae 
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4. John the Baptist has not Bawtuc77Hs annexed to 
his name, as in the other evangelists. 

5. Odhacoa THs TiBepiddos, with reference to the sea 
of Galilee, vi. 1; xxi. 1. 

6. iSe not iSov, i. 29, 86, 47, 48; i. 26; v.14; vil. 
26, 52; xi. 3, 35,36; xii.19; xvi. 29; yi ls. xix, 
4,5, 14. Inxix. 26, 27 i8e is probably the right reading. 
The other evangelists employ ‘80% much oftener than te. 

7. peta tadra and pera Todro in general designations 
of time, ii. 12 ; iii. 22; v. 1,14; vi. 1; vi.1; xi.7; xiii, 
7; xix. 28, 38; xxi. 1. Matthew never uses either; Mark 
has pera tadra once, and Luke five times. 

8. pévrou, iv. 27; vii. 13; xi. 42; xx. 5; xxi. 4. Not 
in the other gospels. 

9. ovS&is put after the verb, iti. 27; vill. 28; x. 41; 
xviii. 20; xxi.3. This is rare in the other evangelists. 

10. & 7G dvdpare (not ent 7@ dvopare), v.43; X. 25; 
xii, 13, 14, 26, &c. 

11. The use of the optative is discarded. The read- 
ing of the received text has it once, but is incorrect 
(xiii. 24). 

12. rh Wuyny rHva, x. 11, 15, 17; <i. Bt, O85 we 
13. Matthew and Mark have rH Wyn dodvas. 

13. dydos in the singular is always used, except once. 
The other evangelists have both singular and plural, the 
latter oftener. 

14. wapouta for the tapaPohy of the synoptists, x. 6; 
xvi. 25, 29. 

15. 7a tSva, home or dwelling, 1.11; EVI. D2; Kix. Lie 

16. midew, vii. 30, 32, 44; vill. 20; x. 39; MOL 
xxi. 3, 10. 

17. Ocwpeiv, twenty-three times. In Matthew twice, 
Mark six times, and Luke seven times. 

18. Only the perfect édpaxa of dpav is used. Matthew 
and Mark never have this tense ; Luke has it three 
' times. 

19. The use of ody as a connecting particle is far more 
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frequent than in the other gospels. Indeed it occurs as 
often in the fourth as in the other three united. Gene- 
rally in narrative. 

20. ddX wa together, 1.8, 31; ii. 17; ix. 3; misa23 
xii. 9,47; xiii. 18; xiv. 31; xv. 25; xvii. 15; xviii. 28. 
Mark has the phrase once, xiv. 49. wa with the subjunc- 
tive supplies the place of the infinitive in classic Greek. 

91. The same expressions are frequently repeated 
immediately after, in the same sentence, as 107 Bpdlas 
iii. 11, 17, 84; v. 31-39, 44-47; vi. 13, 14, 18; x. 17, 
18; xvii. 6; xviii. 15,16; xix. 35; xxi. 24. 

22, Connected with this repetition, and to give empha- 
sis to the ideas, is the use of the demonstrative pronouns 
obros, vi. 46; vii. 18; xv.5; and éxetvos, 1. 18,33; v. 
11, 37; x.1; xii. 48; xiv. 21,26; xv. 26; when a clause 
has separated the subject and the verb. 

93. The writer expresses the same idea positively and 
negatively, i. 7, 8, 20; i. 15, 17, 20; iv. 42; v.243 vill. 
35; x.28; xv. 5-7. 

94, Allusions to what had been already related are 
common, as in iv. 54; vi. 238, 71; vi. 50; x. 40; xvii. 
14, 26; xix.39; xxi. 14, 20. 

25. The author frequently subjoims explanatory re- 
marks, as i. 39, 42, 43, &c. &e. 

26. The following are peculiar constructions : roujoare 
dvareceiv-—averecav ovv, Vi. 10. cuvaydyere TA KNAo- 
para—avvyyayov ovv, vi. 12, 13. elortyKer KNaiovcea— 
Qs ob ékdaev, XX.11. Badhere—€Badov ody, xxi. 6. 
TovTo dé elmev—Kal TOTO ei@V, XX1. 19. 

A series of leading terms and phrases is peculiar to 
the writer, expressing the chief ideas of his theology. 
These constitute his distinctive terminology. ‘ 

27. 6 Nbyos, i. 1-14; 6 povoyerns vids, 1.14, 18; il. 
16,18. 8Sd€a is attributed to the Word, i. 14; i. 11; 
xii. 41; xvi. 5, 22. 

28. 7d dds, i. 4,5; 7-93 ii, 19-215, vii, 123hie 
xi. 9,10; xu. 36, 46. 


na 
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29. 7 adyOera, 1.14, 17; ii. 215 iv. 23, 24; v. 33; viii. 
peaereenoe wiv. Os xvi t, 13; xvil.17, 19; xviii, 
37, 38. 

30. 9 aydrn, v.42; xi. 35; xv. 9,10, 13; xvii. 26. 

31. 4 oxoria, 1.5; vi. 17; vil. 12; xii.35, 46; xx.1. 

32. 6 Kdapos, seventy-eight times. Matthew has it 
nine times; Mark and Luke each thrice. 

33. dpaptia, sixteen times. Matthew has it seven 
times; Mark, six; and Luke, eleven times. 

a4 joupe, 1.13, 143 mi. 63. vi. 51, 55,°68 5-va./15 ; 
Xvi. 2. 

35. mapakhyros, Xiv. 16, 25; xv. 26; xvi. 7; 70 aved- 
pa THs GdnOeias, xiv. 17 xv. 26; xvi. 13. 

$6. réxva Tov Oeod, 1.12; xi. 52. 

37. Con aiwros, fifteen times. Three times in Mat- 
thew, twice in Mark, and three times in Luke. 

38. davepdw, i. 31; ti.11; 1.21; vi.4; ix. 3; xvii. 
6; xxi. 1,14. 

39. xpivew, nineteen times; xpiors, eleven times. 

40. motevew is very frequent, commonly followed by 
€ls. 

Al. Cworroretv, v. 213; vi. 63. 

42. e€edbetv ex Tod Oeod, ams, Tapa TOV Ocod, ex Tod 
Ilarpés, viii. 42; xin. 3 ; KM. 97.28, 00: xvuns. 

43. &pyeobar eis TOV KdcpOY, Eis Ta ida, 1.9, 115 in: 
19; vi. 14; ix. 89, «7.d. 

4A, xataBaivew éx Tov ovpavod, i. 32; ii. 13; vi. 33, 
38, 41, 42, 50, 51, 55. 

45. alpew Thy dpaptiay, 1. 29. 

46. Lwin SiSdvar TO Kdope, Vi. 33. 

AT. mepurareiv &v TH HpEpg, Xi. 9, and its opposite ép 
Ty oKoTia or ev TH vukti, Vili. 12; xi. 10; xu. 35. 

48. yerrnbijvar éx Qeod, avaber, ex Tov mvevparos, i. 
fan. 35 1s": 

49. 6 dpywv Tov Kdopov tovtov, or without the pro- 
noun, xii. 81; xiv. 30; xvi. 11. 

50. dyamav tov Iarepa, Tov "Inaovr, dhdyhovs, viii. 42 ; 
Oi. Us HU 
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xiii. 84; xiv. 15, 21, 23, 24, 28, 31; xv. 1901 sea. 
156. 

51. 4 eoydrn jmépa, vi. 39, 40, 44, 545 vil. 375 xi. 
94; xu. 48. 

52. péver ev—Xpiot@ 
xiv. 10; xv. 4-7, 9, 10. 

53. evar ex or elvae év metaphorically, ii. 31; vil. 
17, 223 viii. 23, «7A. 

54, dvdctacis Cans, Kpioews, v.29; x1. 25. 

55. paptupta rod ‘Inood, i. 11, 32,33; v.31, 32, 34, 
36; viii. 13, 14. paprvpéw is very frequent; whereas 
it occurs but once in Matthew, and once in Luke. 

The following phrases and words are peculiar to the 
fourth gospel :— 

dddaydbev, addon, apap apiy héyo viv, avOpakid, av- 
grey, dvTr\ypa, arexpiOn Kat etzre, amocuraywyos, appados, 
dpxitpikdwos, 6 apywv TOU Koopov, Batov, BiBpoakew, 
YEveTH, YVEPar, Yoo TOKOMLO?, Saxpvew, deruav, SiaLeovvvvat, 
SiSupos, éycatvia, €Ovos applied to the people of Israel, 
exvevew, eumdpior, eudvaav, é&épxerOar €x (azo) Ocod, 
e€umvilew, érapartos, emuyplew ; epxer Gan eis TOV KOT HOP, 
dr TOD ovpavod, ex Oeod; Hep, Hos, GeooeByjs, OnKn, 
Opéupara, etys (2), Kédpos, Kerptan, KEppa, KEPLaTLOTYS, 
kntroup6s, K\iua, Kolunous, KoAvLBHOpa, Koprbos, Kopabo- 
Tepov, KptOwos, 6 Kvptos vocative, hevriov, Aitpa, Moyyxn, 
pecour, peoalew, Mecoias, petpynTys, Wlypa, bov7, p.0vo- 
vers of the Son of God, vintyp, vvaoew, ole, dvapvor, 
da Snore OF clog dHToTE, OvKOdY, dYsapLov, TEeVOEpds, TeEpt- 
Séew, métpos, ToTepov, mpoBatiky, Tpooairns, mpooKe- 
LYTHS, TPATOS MOV, TPOTOS VpOV, TIEpVA, TIVTMA, PEELV, 
‘Pepaiott, oKedos, oKyvoTnyia, cvyypyjcOa, cvppabyrys, 
owecépyer Oat, TeTapTatos, TeTpdpnvos, Tithos, vdpta, 
ifavrds, paves, ppayédov, Xapal, xelpappos, Xohay, 
xwpis an adverb, popior." 


, TO Nye, TH dyday, vill. 31; 


1 See Zeller’s Theologische Jahrbiicher, vol. ii. p. 477, et seg. 
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QUOTATIONS. 
JOHN. 
igor. : : : Tsaiah xl. 3. 
i Pot A : - F Genesis xxviii. 12. 
iene Y Gee ‘ 3 Z Psalm Ixix. 9. 
*iii. 14 : : : Numbers xxi. 8, 9. 
ilenes ‘ : ‘ Psalm lxxviii. 24. 
vi. 45 . 2 < Isaiah liv. 13. 
¥vi. 49 : . : Exodus xvi. 15. 
*yii. 22 ‘ = ; Leviticus xii. 3. 
*yi. 38 g : ‘ Isaiah xliv. 3; lviii. 11. 
*yii. 42 : : : Psalm Ixxxix.4; exxxii.11; Micah 
Vou 
*yill. 5 ; : - Leviticus xx. 10; Deut. xxi. 22. 
viii. 17 : : ‘ Deut. xvii. 6; xix. 15. 
*ix. 31 ‘ P 1 Proverbs xv. 29. 
Ot c : : Psalm Ixxxii. 6. 
xii. 13 Bs F 2 Psalm exvili. 26. 
Me1 5 ‘ : , Zechariah ix. 9. 
*xil. 34 , : : Psalm cx. 4; Daniel vii. 14. 
xi. 38 y 4 ; Isaiah liii. 1. 
xii. 40 A : : Isaiah vi. 10. 
xiii. 18 Z : Psalm xli. 9. 
xv. 25 ; : é Psalm Ixix. 4; xxxv. 19. 
tee > ie ; 2 Psalm xli..10; cix. 8,17. 
xix. 24 : : - Psalm xxii. 18. 
*#xix, 28,29 . : : Psalm lxix. 21. 
xix. 36 , : Exodus xii. 46. 
Rix, OF : F Zechariah xii. 10. 


Those marked thus * are allusions or general refer- 
ences to passages in the Old Testament rather than 
quotations. 

The quotations are commonly from the Septuagint. 
In no instance are they derived immediately from the 
Hebrew. It would have been otherwise had the writer 
been a Palestinian Jew. Sometimes they are literal, as 
in x. 34; xii. 88; xix. 24. Sometimes they are free, as 
in i. 23; vi. 31; xv. 25; xix. 36. In all cases the influ- 
ence of the L.XX. is visible, except in xiii. 18 and xix. 37. 
With respect to these it should be remembered that 
other Greek versions existed at the time besides the 
Alexandrian; and when the latter was obscure it was 
natural to prefer another. The peculiar reading in xix. 


HH 2 
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37 is also found in the Apocalypse, and in Justin inde- 
pendently of both. Bleek adduces xii. 40 as another 
passage in which the Hebrew was used. But the lan- 
guage of it is free and inexact, giving the sense not 
the words, and agreeing neither with the original nor 
with the Greek version. As far as we can see, the 
Hebrew does not lie unmistakably at the basis of the 
citation; though Bleek ventures to make the assertion. 
His argument for the use of the original resolves itself 
into the two quotations (xiii. 18; xix. 37), which admit 
of a satisfactory explanation on other grounds. It is 
hazardous for the advocates of the gospel’s apostolic 
authenticity to build up the author’s acquaintance with 
the Hebrew original and his consequent Jewish birth, 
on a foundation so slender. 


COMMENTARIES. 


The best commentaries are those of De Wette, 1863; 
Liicke, 1840-43; Meyer, 1862; Tholuck, 1857 ; Ewald, 
1861, 1862; Hengstenberg, 1863 ; Luthardt, 1852, 
1853; and Lampe, 1724-1726. 


THE SECOND EPISTLE OF PETER. 


RELATION TO JUDE’S EPISTLE. 


Every READER sees that the 2nd chapter of this epistle, 
along with the commencement of the 3rd, bears a 
close resemblance to Jude’s letter. What is the cause of 
the similarity? If the parallelism extends to words as 
well as ideas, it can only be explained by assuming that 
the one writer borrowed from the other. Peter made 
use of Jude’s epistle, as the following considerations 
prove. 

(a). The phraseology of Jude is ordinarily simpler 
than that of Peter, the latter being more artificial, rhe- 


torical, and paraphrastic in the majority of cases. 


JUDE. 

For there are certain men crept 
in unawares, who were before of 
old ordained to this condemnation, 
ungodly men, turning the grace 
of our God into lasciviousness, and 
denying the only Lord God and 
our Lord Jesus Christ (4). 


He hath reserved in everlasting 
chains under darkness (6). 


2 PETER. 

But there were false prophets 
also among the people, even as 
there shall be false teachers among 
you who privily shall bring in 
damnable heresies, even denying 
the Lord that bought them and 
bring upon themselves swift de- 
struction. And many shall follow 
their pernicious ways (lascivious- 
nesses), &c. &. And through 
covetousness shall they with feign- 
ed words make merchandise of 
you; whose judgment now of a 
long time lingereth not (ii. 1-3). 

Having cast them down to hell, 
delivered them into chains of 
darkness to be reserved unto judg- 
ment (ii. 4). 
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JUDE. 
Are set forth for an example, 
suffering the vengeance of eternal 
fire (7). 
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2 PETER. 
Reducing to ashes condemned 
them with an overthrow, making 
them an ensample unto those that 


after should live ungodly (ii. 6). 


In ii. 6 the writer of Peter’s second epistle, apparently 
feeling the improbability of the punishment still con- 
tinuing, softened it away by confining himself to the 
historical fact. Had Jude followed Peter, it was suf- 
ficient for him to present the destruction of the Sodom- 


ites as an example. 
Defile the flesh (8). 
Speak evil of dignities (8). 


In those things they corrupt 
themselves (10). 


Walk after the flesh in the lust 
of uncleanness (ii. 10). 

Are not afraid to speak evil of 
dignities (ii. 10). 

Shall utterly perish in their 
own corruption (ii. 12), 


In the last passage the change in Peter is made for 


emphasis. 


Woe unto them ! for they have 
gone in the way of Cain, and ran 
greedily after the error of Balaam 
jor reward, and perished in the 
gainsaying of Core (11). 

Their mouth speaketh great 
swelling words (16). 

But, beloved, remember ye the 
words which were spoken before of 
the apostles of our Lord Jesus 
Christ; how that they told you 
there should be mockers in the last 
time, who should walk after their 
own ungodly lusts (17, 18). 


Following the way of Balaam 
of Bosor, who loved the wages of 
unrighteousness (ii. 15). 


When they speak great swelling 
words of vanity (ii. 18). 

This second epistle, beloved, &e. 
&e., that ye may be mindful of 
the words which were spoken be- 
fore by the holy prophets and of 
the commandment of us the apos- 
tles, &e. &e., knowing this first 
that there shall come in the last 
days scofers walking after their 
own lusts, &e. (iii. 1-3).} 


Here the writer of second Peter has abridged the 


original. 


These are spots in your feasts of 
charity, when they feast with you, 


in the day time. 


They count it pleasure to riot 
Spots they are 


‘ See the Greek table in De Wette’s Hinleitung, p. 357, et seg. The 


words italicised are commonly alike, 


or nearly so, in Greek. 
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JUDE. 2 PETER. 
feeding themselves without fear; and blemishes, sporting themselves 
clouds they are without water, with their own deceivings while they 
carried about of winds.... feast with you... . wells with- 
wandering stars, fo whomisreserved out water, clouds that are carried 
the blackness of darkness for ever with a tempest ; to whom the mist 
(12, 138). "of darkness is reserved for ever 
Gi. 18, 17). 

(>). Expressions in Jude’s epistle are changed in a 
singular way. Thus the word sea-rocks (Jude 12) on 
which vessels are wrecked becomes in 2 Peter ii. 13 
spots.” Love-feasts or agapae in Jude (12) become 
deceits® in 2 Peter ii. 13. The latter reading indeed 
is not certain, and Lachmann has the words alike; but 
Tischendorf favours the common reading, which is pre- 
ferable. Clouds without water in Jude (12) is changed 
in 2 Peter (ii.17) into the more usual wells without 
water. These alterations shew Jude’s originality, not 
the opposite as Dietlein and Schott argue. _ 

(c). Passages in Peter are so indefinite in their lan- 
guage as to be obscure without the light of Jude’s 
parallels. Thus 2 Peter ii. 4 is less distinct than the 
corresponding passage in Jude 6, because neither the 
particular sin of the angels nor their punishment is 
specified; whereas the latter says that ‘they did not 
keep their dominions, but left their own habitation 
(heaven),’ going after strange flesh, like Sodom and 
Gomorrha, i.e. the daughters of men. Peter employs 
the general word to sin, and avoids reference to the 
book of Enoch. In like manner 2 Peter ii. 11 is unin- 
telligible apart from Jude 9. The language is general, 
and the reader cannot tell to what the writer alludes. 
Few of those who are well acquainted with the Jewish 
Scriptures could guess his meaning. Peter, taking it 
for granted that Jude’s epistle was already known to his 
readers, contents himself with an indefinite statement to 


1 omiddcec. 2 owidot. 3 a@yamae changed into dmarat. 
4 yepédar dr'vépor altered into myyat arvopor. 
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the effect that there was a dispute between angels and 
fallen spirits: ‘angels who are greater (than these self- 
willed blasphemers) in power and might, do not bring 
against them (angelic dignities) a railing accusation.’ 
Jude, on the other hand, has a definite statement. We 
learn from him, that the dispute was between Michael 
and the devil about the body of Moses. Hence angels 
in Peter means good angels, Satan being included among 
angelic dignities. The plural number is employed to 
express in a more general way what Jude gives clearly 
in the singular. 

(d). The opponents described and denounced in Jude 
are distinctly portrayed; the picture of them in 2 Peter 
is not clear. The former speaks of men atheistical in 
practice; the latter of false and vicious teachers. The 
liveliness, brevity, and close relation between the parts 
of the picture presented by Jude, show originality and 
independence; in amplifying, diverging into generalities, 
and contracting, Peter commonly loosens the coherence 
of ideas. This is vainly denied by Briickner, who twists 
everything with minute ingenuity into a clear, well- 
arranged, designed, and definite sequence on the part of 
the latter author, just as if ‘these as natural brute 
beasts made to be taken and destroyed, speak evil of 
the things they understand not; and shall utterly perish 
in their own corruption’ (ii. 12), were not a deterio- 
ration of Jude’s ‘ these speak evil of those things which 
they know not; but what they know naturally as brute 
beasts, in those things they corrupt themselves’ (10); 
or the introduction of ii. 10, which apparently resumes 
ii, 1-8, though the coherence is vague, were as natural 
as the parallel in Jude 8; or as if the coherence of 
2 Peter ii. 1 with the preceding context were as good 
or clear as that of Jude 4, where the adversaries are 
first mentioned. 

(¢). That Jude should have extracted a very brief 
epistle, energetic and powerful as it is, from a longer 
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one is less probable than that the author of the longer 
should have used the shorter. Were it otherwise, the 
question would arise—What utility could result from 
another sacred penman putting into the form of a dis- 
tinct. epistle a few verses similar to part of an epistle 
already existing? 

The dependence of our epistle on Jude’s consists with 
conscious freedom, as is shown by enlarging, contracting, 
adding, separating, combining, excluding. Though the 
original ; 18 sometimes simplified) it is oftener not. While 
the language is occasionally improved, it is not so in 
the majority of instances. (Compare the original in 
Jude 6 with 2 Peter ii. 4.) 

In opposition to these arguments, Hengstenberg after 
Heydenreich adduces Jude 17, 18 compar ed with 2 Peter 
ii. 3: ‘ But, beloved, peer eember ye the words which 
were aviekcen before of the apostles of our Lord Jesus 
Christ; how that they told you there should be mockers 
in the last time, who should walk after their own un- 
godly lusts.—‘ Knowing this first, that there shall come 
in the last days scoffers walking after their own lusts,’ 
&c. Here, it is said, that Jude refers to a prophecy 
found in New Testament writings, before he wrote. 
The allusion cannot be to Acts xx. 29; to 1 Tim. iv. 1, 
&e.; to 2 Tim. iii. 1, &c.; or to 2 Thess. ii. 3, though 
these passages have been mentioned. It is to 2 Peter 
iii. 8.1 Such is Hengstenberg’s argument, which is 
inconclusive, because Jude’s language is, words ‘ spoken 
before by the apostles,’ which does not necessarily imply 
that they were written. Rather the reverse. 

Another argument adduced by Heydenreich and 
adopted by Hengstenberg is, that errorists are said by 
Jude to have already appeared and endeavoured to get 
into the churches; whereas in Peter they are future, and 
his readers are forewarned against them. 


1 Die Offenbarung des heiligen Johannes u. s. w., vol. i. p. 19, note. 
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This statement overlooks the fact that the errorists 
are described in Peter, both as present and future. 
Besides, the picture of them given by the latter writer 
shows an advance. While Jude does no more than 
hint at their misleading influence (16, 19), it appears 
strongly in Peter (ii. 3, 4,18). No definite object is 
assigned to the mockers of the last time in Jude; the 
second advent is the thing they scoff at. The former 
represents the errorists as denying God and Christ (4); 
the latter concentrates that denial on the power of the 
Redeemer Christ (ii. 1). The former presents them 
as agitators and deceivers; the latter as false teachers 
(ii. 1). Both writers point to the same persons gene- 
rally; one borrowing from the other; but the variations 
show an advance under Peter’s hands, not indeed in 
definiteness or consistence, but in time. 


AUTHENTICITY. 


Allusions to the epistle have been found in Clement’s 
letter to the Corinthians: ‘ Noah preached repentance, 
and ‘those who obeyed him were saved’ (2 Peter ii. 5).! 
Here the argument is too slight. The words may have 
been taken from the Old Testament. In another place 
Clement has: ‘ On account of his hospitality and piety, 
Lot was saved out of Sodom, when all the surrounding 
region was condemned with fire and brimstone. God 
made it appear that He does not forsake those who trust 
in Him; but on the other hand those who turn aside He 
appoints to punishment and torment’ (ii. 6-9).? It is 
possible that these words may refer to the passage in 
Peter, since a twofold moral is drawn from the history 


1 NGe éxhpute peravoway, cal traxovearrec éowOnoav.—Cap. vil. 

= Aue prrobeviay Kat evoéBeray A&r EawOn Ex Loddspwr, rije wEpryw@pou 
mone kpeBecane dia Tupoc Kai Delov. mpddndov roinoac 6 deorérne, ore 
Touc éehrilovrac Ex’ abrov ovk éyxaradelret, rove Oe ETEpoKAWELC trdp- 
Xovrac cig KONaow Kal aixcopor TiOjot.—Cap. xi. 
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of Sodom and Gomorrah in both. But it is doubtful. 
In like manner, ‘Let that be far from us which is 
written, Miserable are the double-minded, who are the 
doubtful in their mind, which say, “ These things have 
we heard even in the time of our fathers; and, behold, 
we are grown old, and none of these things have hap- 
pened to us.”’* This passage can scarcely be considered 
an allusion to 2 Peteriu. 4. It may refer to James 
RD, Ge. 

Lardner and Dietlein find allusions in our epistle to 
Hermas as well as Clement: ‘ They are such as have 
believed, but through their doubting have forsaken the 
true way’ (2 Peter ii. 15).? Here the resemblance is 
too slight to warrant the conclusion that Hermas re- 
ferred to Peter. Again: ‘The golden part are ye, who 
have escaped this world’ (2 Peter ii. 20).° This passage 
does not prove the use of the epistle. But though the 
places themselves furnish no clear evidence of acquaint- 
ance with 2 Peter, Briickner thinks that their contexts 
make the thing probable. It does not seem so to us. 
The resemblance of the words that immediately follow 
in iii. 7, viz. ‘ they withdraw themselves and walk again 
after their wicked desires’ to 2 Peter ii. 22; iii. 3; and 
of ‘ ye who dwell among them,’* to what is said of Lot in 
2 Peter ii. 8, is insufficient to bring the passages quoted 
from Hermas iii. 7 and iv. 3 into conscious connection 
with 2 Peter ii. 15 and 20 respectively. It is also very 
improbable that i. 5, &c., where faith develops into love, 
floated before the mind of Hermas in writing i. 8; or 


1 TIdppw yevecdw ag’ HpOv " ypady avr) Omov~ héyet* rahalmwpot 
siow ot dibuxor, ot duaradovrec THY Wuxhy, ot éyourec® Tavra Hovoapey 
kat éxt TOV TATEPwy near, Kal idov yeynpakaper, Kal ovdev Hpv TOUTWYV 
ou BéBncer. —Cap. xxiii. 

® Ti sunt qui crediderunt quidem, dubitatione autem sua relique- 
runt viam suam veram.—Lib. i. visio ili. 7. 

3 Aurea. autem pars vos estis, qui effugistis seculum hoc.—ZJbid. 
visio iv. 3. 

4 Lib. i. visio iv. 3. 
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that the account of the retribution for luxurious plea- 
sures in the sixth similitude, made any allusion to 2 
Peter ii. 

Nothing in Polycarp or Ignatius shows the use of our 
epistle. The same remark applies to Barnabas, since the 
use he makes of the words in Psalm xc. 4, though 
similar to that of 2 Peter ii. 8, is not coincident either 
verbally or in idea;” and the series of virtues enume- 
rated in the second chapter is different from that given 
in 2 Peter i. 5, &c. Thus the apostolic fathers generally 
furnish no proof of their acquaintance with the second 
epistle of Peter; a fact which Dietlein’s efforts to find 
correspondences, with the occasional help of Huther, 
Wiesinger, and Briickner, make all the more palpable.* 

Justin Martyr, in his ‘Dialogue with Trypho,’ says, 
‘We have also understood that the saying, ‘‘a day with 
the Lord is as a thousand years,” belongs to this matter’ 
(2 Peter iii. 8).4. The same passage is cited by Bar- 
nabas and Irenaeus.® There is no certainty that Justin 
took the words from 2 Peter iii. 8, for Psalm xc. 4 may 
have been the original; and the succeeding context 
does not prove that 2 Peter was the source as Dietlein 
supposes. Nor does the following chapter of Justin 
make the alleged proof more probable by using the same 
word false teachers, as is in 2 Peter ii. 1,5 and in the same 
connection with the ‘false prophets.’ 

The two passages in Irenaeus, in which the expression 
‘the day of the Lord is as a thousand years’ occurs, are 
not exactly the same as that in Peter, and may also refer 
to Psalm xc. 4. The connection of Irenaeus iv. 70, 


' See Briickner’s edition of De Wette’s Handbuch on Peter, Jude, 
and James, p. 140, 3rd ed. 

2 Cap. xv. 

* Compare his Der Zweite Brief ausgelegt, Hinleitung, p. 3, et seq. 

4 Suvrijxapery cat 70 eipnuévor, dre hpepa Kupiov &¢ yxidta En, cic rovro 
ovveye.—Dial. cum Tryph. § 81. 

> Adv. Haeres. lib. v. 28, 2, and 28, 8. 
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where the flood, evil angels, and Lot are mentioned, 
with 2 Peter 1. 4—6 is imaginary, though Dietlein and 
Schott advocate it. 

Lardner quotes the following passage from Athena- 
goras: ‘Of Moses, Isaiah, Jeremiah, and the other pro- 
phets, who according to the ecstasy of the thoughts in 
them, the Divine Spirit moving them, spoke out the 
things which were working in them,’! which is supposed 
to allude to 2 Peteri. 21. But the allusion is indefinite. 
The idea expressed was a common one; and the lan- 
guage bears little resemblance to the supposed original. 
Tertullian and Cyprian never quote the epistle. 

Theophilus of Antioch writes: ‘Men of God, filled 
with the Holy Ghost, and becoming prophets, inspired 
by God himself, and being enlightened, were taught of 
God’ (2 Peter i. 20, 21).? 

It is possible, but not probable, that these words may 
be a paraphrase of 2 Peter i. 20,21. The idea of pro- 
phets being moved by the Holy Ghost is not exclusively 
Petrine. And the phrase ‘men of God,’ found in Theo- 
philus and 2 Peter, occurs in the second epistle to 
Timothy. 

Another passage in Theophilus, viz. ‘ The ordination 
of God is this, His word shining as a lamp in a house 
confining it, gives light to the whole world under 
heaven’ (2 Peter i. 19),° is a doubtful proof of the 
epistle’s existence, because the comparison of God’s word 
to a lamp was common in his day, and is used in the 
fourth gospel. It is therefore uncertain whether he took 
it from Peter. 


1 nat rov howr@y TpopynToy, oi kar ékoraow Tay éy avroic Noytonerv 
s ~ ’ a , ~ IG , 
kuvhoavroc avrove Tov Yelov mvevparoc, & EvnpyouvvTo Ecepwvnoay.— 
Legat. pro Christianis, p. 9. ; 
= ~ = aba , a yee +m 
2 of dé rov Oeod dvOpwror trevpardpopor mvevparoc wylov, Kal Tpopfrac 
im, ~ ~ , ‘ , 4 
_ yevopevot bx’ avrov rov Qeod éuTrvevabérrec Kat copio0evrec EyevovTo OEo- 
Rdaxrou.—Ad Autolycum, lib. ii. p. 87, ed. Colon. 
= r ~ ~ , ? e t y ~ , 
3 f duarakec ody Tov Osov TovTO EoTLY O oyoe avrov Paivwy werep 
{4 ’ , ‘ ’ ’ , 7 . 
dX VOS év oikhpare ouvexopery Epwrioe THY UT ovpavov.—Ibid. p. 92. 
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A tract of Melito, bishop of Sardis, published in 
Syriac by Cureton, purporting to be an oration addressed 
to Antoninus Caesar, and assigned to a.p. 160 or 161, 
has the following: ‘There shall be a flood of fire, and 
the earth shall be burnt up, together with its moun- 
tains, and men shall be burnt up, together with the 
idols which they have made,’ &c.' We do not agree 
with the editor in thinking that 2 Peter ii. 10, 12 is 
‘certainly alluded to here, and consequently appears 
to have been admitted by one of the earliest and most 
learned writers of the Christian Church in the second 
century, as genuine.’? The allusion is probable, nothing 
more. But the authenticity of the tract is doubtful, 
because Eusebius is silent respecting it, though he 
mentions Melito’s Apology to Marcus Antoninus Pius. 
The passage from the ‘ Paschal Chronicle’ adduced by 
Cureton, to prove that Melito presented an Apology to 
the emperor five years before the well-known one, is 
unreliable evidence in its favour. Melito does not attest 
the authenticity of our epistle. 

The extant works of Clemens Alexandrinus contain 
no reference to our epistle. But Eusebius says: ‘In 
his outlines, to speak briefly, he gives concise explana- 
tions of all the canonical Scriptures, not omitting those 
which are contradicted ; I mean the epistle of Jude, and 
the other catholic epistles, and the epistle of Barnabas, 
and the so-called Revelation of Peter, and the epistle 
to the Hebrews,’ &.® The testimony of Cassiodorus 
respecting Clement is to the same effect: ‘ They say, 
therefore, that Clement of Alexandria illustrated the 
divine writings of the Old and New Testament from 


1 Spicilegium Syriacum, p. 51. 2 Thid. p. 95. 

3 °Ev dé raic brorumwceot Evyeddvra eimeiv, rhone rie évecabhcov 
ypadijc erirerpnpévac reroinrar dmyhoerc, pa) b€ rac dyTreydperac 
rapedOwr' ry “Tlovda A€yw Kal rag Noemie KaHoAtKAE éExtoTOAde’ THY TE 
BapyaBa kat ry Térpov Neyouévny azoxddubu’ cal ry mpoc ‘Eipaioug 
d€ émcoroNhy, k.7.\.—Hist. Eccles. vi. 14. 
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beginning to end, in the Greek language.’! But Cas- 
siodorus says elsewhere, that Clement gave some illus- 
trations in the Greek language of the canonical epistles, 
Le. of the first epistle of Peter, the first and second of 
John, and the epistle of James;? whence Mayerhoff? 
and others infer that Clement commented only on the 
epistles mentioned. Yet the language of Eusebius and 
the other statement of Cassiodorus are too clear to be 
set aside or weakened. The historian had read the out- 
lines of Clement; whereas we gather from Cassiodorus, 
that he had only an extract from them containing the 
specified epistles. Photius also speaks of Clement’s 
explications of the catholic epistles.4 Hence we must 
believe that Clemens Alexandrinus was acquainted with 
the second epistle of Peter, and commented on it. What 
he thought of its authenticity can only be inferred from 
Cassiodorus, viz. that he rejected it, as he did that of 
James and the third of John. 

Origen refers to the epistle in several of his writings. 
Thus, in the seventh homily on Joshua he has: ‘ For 
Peter speaks aloud through the two trumpets of his 
epistles.’® In the fourth homily on Leviticus: ‘ And 
again Peter says, “And ye are made partakers of a 
divine nature.”’® In the thirteenth homily on the book 
of Numbers, speaking of Balaam, ‘And as Scripture 
says in a certain place, “The dumb ass speaking with 
man’s voice reproved the madness of the prophet.”’? 


1 Ferunt itaque scripturas divinas veteris novique testamenti ab ipso 
principio usque ad finem, Graeco sermone declarasse Clementem Alex- 
andrinum.—De Instit. divin. script. lib. praef. 

2 De Institut. cap. vill. 

3 Hinleitung in die Petrinischen Schriften, p. 207. 

#, Cod-.108: 

5 Petrus enim duabus epistolarum suarum personat tubis. In libr. 
Jesu Nave. Opp. tom. ii. p. 442 ed. de la Rue. 

6 Ht iterum Petrus dicit ; Consortes, inquit, facti estis divinae natu- 
rae.— Opp. tom. ii. p. 200. 

7 Et ut ait quodam in loco scriptura: mutum animal humana voce 
respondens, arguit prophetae dementiam.—Zdrd. p. 321. 
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These testimonies of Origen, however, are suspicious, 
because they are only in Rufinus’s Latin translation. It 
+s known that Rufinus took the liberty of adding to 
Origen’s words, especially in the homilies. In his com- 
mentary on John, Origen styles Peter's first ‘ the catholic 
epistle;’ but he does not so name the second. Eusebius 
has also given an extract, in which the Alexandrian 
father says, ‘ Peter has left one epistle universally ac- 
knowledged. Perhaps also a second, for it is doubted.’? 
This passage is scarcely consistent with the extract from 
his seventh homily on Joshua, or with the quotations in 
which Origen speaks as if he had no doubt of the second 
epistle’s authenticity. Ifhe accepted the letter as Peter’s, 
why did he not use it in support of his doctrines, instead 
of resorting to inferential arguments? Is it not remark- 
able that there is no quotation of the epistle as Peter’s, 
‘nall his Greek works? The dialogue De recta fide, cur- 
rent under the name Adamantius, is generally believed 
not to be his. It is therefore likely that Rufinus, his 
Latin translator, inserted the phrases in his homilies, 
which do not agree with Origen’s own statement given 
by Eusebius. This view is confirmed by the fact, that 
Hilary of Poitiers, who followed Origen closely and 
adopted his canon, has not used the epistle. We must 
therefore hold, that though Origen knew our epistle, he 
did not think it Peter’s. 

In his extant epistle to Cyprian Firmilian writes: 
‘ Abusing also the blessed apostles Peter and Paul, as if 
they had delivered this doctrine ; though in their epistles 
they have anathematised heretics, and admonished us to 
avoid them.’? Here the author speaks of epistles, and 
seems to allude to 2 Peter especially. Yet one cannot 
help wishing, with Lardner, that we had this letter in its 


1 W. E. vi. 25. 

2 Adhuc etiam infamans Petrum et Paulum beatos apostolos, quasi 
hoc ipsi tradiderint ; qui in epistolis suis haereticos execrati sunt, et 
ut eos evitemus monuerunt.—In Cypriani oper. ep. xxv., ed. Paris, 
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original language. Cyprian to whom it was addressed, 
has observed a total silence respecting the epistle of 
Peter. 

It is not in the old Syriac version, nor was it admitted 
into its MSS. till a late date. The earliest MS. in the 
British Museum containing it, is dated a.p. 823. It is 
therefore remarkable that Ephrem received it. Can we 
trust the text of his Greek works? Is there no cause 

for supposing that it was conformed here and there to 
the views of the Greek church? The Syrian church 
generally rejected the epistle. 

There is some likeness to 2 Peter i. 21 in one passage 
of Hippolytus’s writings: ‘For the prophets did not 
speak by their own power, nor did they preach what 
they wished themselves; but, in the first place, they 
were truly enlightened by the word; then they were 
taught by visions respecting future events, and being so 
influenced they uttered things revealed to them alone 
by God.’! It is very doubtful whether 2 Peter sug- 
gested these words. Mayerhoff supposes that they were 
taken from Philo. 

In Methodius, bishop of Tyre, we have the following: 
‘For the whole world, that it may be purified and re- 
newed, will be burned up with devouring flames.’? In 
another place he writes: ‘ Wherefore it is necessary that 
both earth and heaven exist again, after the conflagra- 
tion of all things and the fervent heat.’? It is likely 
that such passages in the epistle as iii. 6, 7, 12, 13. 


1 ob yap 2& idluc duvdpewe épbéyyorro (ot rpogyrar) . . . . oboe dep 
avrot €Bovdovro ravra éxyputrov’ a&\Ac mpwrov pev Ova row oyou ésogi- 
Govro opbac, érecra Ov opaparwy Tpoec.aoKorro 7a péddovTa Kade’ ci’ 
olrw mEerevopéror Eheyor TavTa, drEp abroic HY pdvore dtd Tov OEod dro- 
Kexpuppeva.—De Antichristo, c. 2. ; as 

2 exrupwOhoerar yap mode KaQapouy Kai dvaKawyeo poy KaraPac, @ mec 
(diac?) 6 Koopoc karakhugopuevoc mupi.—Apud Epiphan. Haeres. lxiy. 
dl. . : ; te 

3 Oud dvayKn 69 Kat Thy iy aviic, kai Tov ovpavov Hera Ti Exbdoyw- 
ou toecOat TavTwY, Kai TOY Ppacpor.—Ibid. 
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floated before the mind of Methodius when writing, but 
there is no proper citation. 

Eusebius writes: ‘ One epistle of Peter, called his first, 
is universally received. This the elders of ancient times 
have quoted in their writings as undoubtedly authentic. 
But that called his second epistle, we have been in- 
formed, has not been received into the canon. Never- 
theless, appearmg to many useful, it has been carefully 
studied with the other scriptures.’ 1 Elsewhere he states 
that 2 Peter belonged to the controverted writings.” 
These passages of Eusebius show that he did not believe 
in the epistle’s authenticity. He speaks of it in cautious 
terms, and puts it among the controverted books. Many 
before him did not admit its canonical authority, though 
«+ was read in public for edification. 

At the end of his commentary on the epistle Didy- 
mus says: ‘It should not be concealed that the present 
epistle has been considered a forged one, and though it 
has been published it is not in the canon.’? The epistle 
was reckoned spurious by various persons, among whom 
was Didymus himself. But the same writer elsewhere 
cites the epistle as Petrine and catholic, and speaks of the 
first epistle of Peter, implying a second.* The language 
here attributed to him was probably added to his expla- 
nation of the epistle by a later hand. 

Jerome says: ‘Simon Peter wrote two epistles, which 
are called catholic; the second of which most persons 


1 Tlérpov wey oby éraToNy pela fy Neyonern avrov mporEpa dvwpodoynrar’ 
ravuTn oe kal of wadat mpEeaPUTEpoL WC dvappr€xto éy role cO@v avroy 
kaTaneXpnyrae ovyypappacus thy de depopevny avrov devrépar, ovK éy- 
SdOnKoy pev Elva mapedt paper, Owe € ToANOTS XpHommoc parvetoa peeve 
roy dddwy EoTrovdacOn -ypapav.— HH. E, TH. oe : 

2 Thid. iii. 25. 

3 Non est igitur ignorandum, praesentem epistolam esse falsatam 
quae licet publicetur, non tamen in canone est.—In Gallandi Biblioth. 
Patr. tom. vi. p. 294. 

4 De Trinitate, lib. i. 82, p. 9; ii. 7, p. 1825 ill. 3, p. 840, ed. Min- 
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deny to be his, on account of its disagreement in style 
with the first.’ ! 

Tn another place he explains the difference of language 
and style by the fact that Peter employed a different 
interpreter in the case of the second.2 

After Jerome, the epistle was received by Rufinus, 
Augustine, Basil, Gregory, Palladius, Hilary, Ambrose, 
and others, and was reckoned an essential part of the 
canon. Chrysostom’s testimony is doubtful, since he has 
but one uncertain quotation from the epistle (ii. 22).3 

From this review of the patristic evidence we learn, 
that the first certazn trace of the epistle is at Alexandria 
in Clement’s works. As far as the history of it can be 
investigated, it is always found in connection with the 
other catholic ones. Origen and Eusebius put it among 
the books not received. The council of Laodicea (A.D. 
363), decided in favour of Peter’s two epistles. So too 
Athanasius, Cyril of Jerusalem, and probably Epipha- 
nius. But doubts of its authenticity still lingered in 
the Eastern church, for Gregory of Nazianzum states, 
that some received three, others seven, catholic epistles. 
Didymus is a prominent exception in the fourth century 
to the reception of the epistle. 

In the Western church there is no express notice of 
the epistle till Philastrius of Brescia received it into his 
canon, towards the close of the fourth century. It was 
also adopted by the third council of Carthage, a.p. 397. 
Cyprian in the third century speaks of but one epistle 
of Peter, and the Muratorian canon makes no reference 
toa second. But Jerome, as we have seen, adopted it, 
from whose time it was admitted equally with the first. 


' Scripsit (Petrus) duas epistolas quae catholicae hominantur, qua- 
rum secunda a plerisque ejus esse negatur, propter styli cum priore 
dissonantiam.—De Script. Eccles. c. 1. 

_® Epist. exx. ad Hedib. cap. ii. vol. i. p- 1002, ed. Migne, 

3 Homil. in Joann. 34, vol. viii. p- 197, ed. Migne. 
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The early Syrian church was adverse to its authen- 
ticity. Ephrem admitted the seven catholic epistles, 
influenced without doubt by the Greek church. The 
later Syriac version also received the seven. Theodore 
of Mopsuestia rejected it, if we believe Leontius of 
Byzantium. Junilius also relates that the authenticity 
of second Peter, second and third John, James and 
Jude were not admitted in the Syriac school at Nisibis, 
though he says that the five were received ‘by very 
many.’ Cosmas Indicopleustes the Egyptian monk, 
bears similar testimony to the Syrian canon, stating 
that it had but three catholic epistles. He himself 
regards the epistle as doubtful, probably on doctrinal 
grounds. But his language respecting the catholic 
letters is vague and incorrect. 

How then does external evidence affect the authen- 
ticity? Distinguished men like Origen and Eusebius 
did not receive the letter as Peter’s. What induced 
them to treat it so? Were their reasons critical, doc- 
trinal, or historical? We cannot answer. When Jerome 
says that its authenticity was denied by most, ihe €x- 
pression implies that it had many opponents, if not in 
his own, at least in the preceding time. The external 
evidence does not prove that Peter wrote the letter, but 
ss rather unfavourable to it. All that it shows is one 
fact of importance, viz. that the treatise existed before 
the time of Clemens Alexandrinus; how long, it is im- 
possible to tell. The silence of the early fathers is not 
a conclusive argument against its authenticity or exist- 
ence, but it excites doubts. 

Internal evidence is stronger against the epistle’s 
authenticity than the external. 

1. Jude is partly copied and partly imitated by 
Peter; which is inconsistent with the position and cha- 
racter of an apostle. The former was not an apostle, 
but only brother of the apostle James. Is it likely that 
Peter would follow his letter as he has done? Had Jude 
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been an apostle, Peter might have adopted his sentiments 
and words, but it is improbable that he should do so 
under the circumstances of the case. 

The force of this argument is not weakened by assert- 

ing that the use made of another’s writing appears in the 
description of the opponents only; that Peter, finding 
the principal features of errorists given by Jude, adopted 
them with impulsive readiness; and that he expressly 
puts himself on an equality with all believers at the 
beginning of the epistle, while he mentions his apos- 
tolic office (2 Peter i. 1). The question is, Would he 
conscientiously borrow even so much from one not an 
apostle; and subordinate his individuality so far? With- 
out transferring modern ideas of literary propriety to 
apostolic times, or denying that the apostles were free 
from all desire to give prominence to their literary per- 
sonality, we maintain the improbability of an apostle 
being so far dependent on one who was not, as to copy 
ii. 4iii. 1, and that with alterations which are not usually 
improvements. ; 

2. There is a visible anxiety on the part of the author 
to make himself known as the apostle Peter. Thus 
in i 1 he uses the double name, Simon Peter. He has 
a three-fold allusion to his death (i. 138, 14,15). Ini. 
16-18 he refers to the transfiguration on the mount, 
wishing to show that he was present, and therefore none 
other than Peter. In iii. 1 he identifies himself with the 
author of the first epistle; and in iii. 15 he wishes to 
appear as an apostle. A self-prominent air and con- 
scious effort are visible. ‘I will not be negligent to put 
you always in remembrance of these things.’ ‘I think 
it meet to stir you up,’ &c. ‘I will endeavour that ye 
may be able after my decease,’ &c. ‘ In both which I stir 
up your pure minds by way of remembrance.’ The lan- 
guage is an echo of Jude's. ‘I gave all diligence to 
write unto you..... it was needful for me to write 
unto you.’ ‘I will, therefore, put you in remembrance; 
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these expressions are hardly consistent with the con- 
scious authority of an apostle. 

An attempt has been made to weaken this argument 
by bringing the author’s references to self into connection 
with the urgent character of his polemics, and the endea- 
vour to give prominence to the certainty of apostolic tradi- 
tion in opposition to doubters, so that all passages in which 
the personality of Peter appears more or less plainly, 
may be accounted for by one or other of these two con- 
siderations. The attempt is far-fetched. Had the apos- 
tleship of the author been attacked, we might readily 
admit the propriety of his solicitude to pass for Peter, 
as Paul insisted on his apostolic authority when it was 
assailed by false teachers; but in the absence of official 
depreciation, his polemics did not need repeated indica- 
tions of Petrine authorship. And if the certainty of 
apostolic tradition had to be upheld, was Peter’s name 
not sufficient? Surely the writer, if Peter himself, 
would have so reckoned it. The fact that he did not 
deem it sufficient, but appealed also to ‘the holy prophets 
and apostles,’ as well as to the ‘beloved brother Paul,’ 
militates against the second reason assigned for the 
writer’s carefulness to make himself known, viz. the 
endeavour to give prominence to the certainty of apos- 
tolic tradition. It was enough for Peter to make state- 
ments on his own authority, without resorting to Paul’s 
name for corroboration. 

3. The allusion to an apostolic commandment (iii. 2), 
where the writer plainly distinguishes himself from the 
apostles, argues another writer than Peter. Forget- 
ting that Jude, in saying ‘ the apostles of our Lord’ (17) 
wrote correctly because he was not himself an apostle, 
the author borrows the words; but by retaining the pro- 
noun (of us or our) unconsciously lays aside his assumed 
character while writing ‘the commandment of our apos- 
tles of the Lord and Saviour.’ 

It will be observed that this argument is based on the 
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correctness of the received reading. Lachmann and Tis- 
chendorf, however, on the strength of ancient authorities, 
present the text differently, putting the second personal 
pronoun instead of the first (of you for of us). Accord- 
ing to this the meaning is either ‘the commandment of 
your apostles of the Lord and Saviour,’ which does not 
necessarily exclude Peter’s authorship; or, ‘the com- 
mandment of your apostles, of the Lord and Saviour,’ 
i.e. which the Lord and Saviour gave your apostles. 
If we adopt Lachmann’s reading, the construction is 
awkward and difficult, whichever rendering be adopted. 
The original of Jude is easy and simple; the copy very 
different. An apostle would scarcely have expressed 
himself so awkwardly. It is very improbable that Peter 
would say, ‘your apostles of the Lord and Saviour,’ 
or, ‘the commandment of your apostles,’ viz. ‘the com- 
mandment of the Lord and Saviour,’ given to your 
apostles. We do not suppose that he would speak of 
‘your apostles’ at all, when addressing fellow-believers 
generally ; since Paul was the apostle of the Gentiles, 
and Peter of the Jews. The conversion of the apostles 
generally into a common inheritance of the faithful, is 
an unapostolic idea. 

4. The citation of Paul’s epistles under the title of 
‘Scriptures,’* betrays a post-apostolic age: ‘And ac- 
count that the long-suffering of our Lord is salvation; 
even as our beloved brother Paul also, according to the 
wisdom given unto him, hath written unto you ; as also 
in all his epistles speaking in them of these things ; in 
which are some things hard to be understood, which 
they that are unlearned and unstable wrest, as they do 
also the other Scriptures, unto their own destruction’ 
(iii. 15, 16). 

Admitting that a collection of all Paul’s epistles is 
not implied here, but only such as were known to the 
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writer and his time, not all the apostle had written but 
all Peter knew, it is obviously meant that the epistles 
were classed among the sacred writings, or that they had 
then attained to canonical authority; which they had 
not in the apostolic age. The more important Pauline 
letters are classed with the other New Testament writ- 
ings, and both styled Scriptures, a term always applied 
to the Old Testament in the apostolic epistles. The 
elevation of Paul’s epistles to the title and authority of 
Scripture belongs to a post-apostolic time. The attempts 
of Olshausen,! and Windischmann,? fail to answer this 
argument; and even Briickner allows it a little force. 

5. The mount of transfiguration is called ‘the holy 
mount’ (i. 18), which betrays a time when superstitious 
reverence had sprung up for places in Palestine. The 
writer states that he was an eye-witness of Christ’s 
majesty on the mountain, in order to confirm the minds 
of his readers in the certainty of the second advent. 
Why does he not appeal to the discourses of Jesus him- 
self respecting his future manifestation, as they are re- 
corded in the synoptists? Surely he must have known 
and heard them. The reason of his silence respecting 
them appears to be that Christ’s coming had not taken 
place in the way of the synoptic discourses, viz. imme- 
diately succeeding the destruction of Jerusalem. Events 
had not verified the second coming as reported, and 
therefore the writer prudently omits all reference to the 
synoptic declarations of Christ. We are thus guided to 
one who wrote some time after the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, which excludes Peter. 

6. The author is conscious of a distinction between 
canonical and apocryphal works, so that he is averse to 
quote an apocryphal book or narrative, and omits the 
book of Enoch, with the dispute between the archangel 


* On the Second Epistle of Peter, translated in the American Biblical 
Repository for 1836, p. 357. 
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Michael and the devil. Compelled to alter, his text is 
obscure without the comment furnished by Jude (comp. 
2 Peter ii. 4, 11, with Jude 14). Briickner’s answer is 
insufficient. 

7. There is a reference to doubts about the second 
coming of Christ occasioned by disappointment of the 
expectation of its speedy occurrence, which point to a 
later period than the apostolic. ‘Those who denied or 
doubted the second advent exclaimed, ‘ Where is the 
promise of his coming? For since the fathers fell asleep 
all things continue as they were from the beginning of 
the creation.’ No men of this sort could have troubled 
the apostolic age; nor could such doubts have been 
expressed till after the destruction of Jerusalem, which 
was supposed to be the immediate prelude of the second 
coming. 

It is incorrect to say with Olshausen, that the heretics 
do not advance their own sentiment but ridicule the 
belief of the primitive Christians, and instead of doubt- 
ing merely scoff; for the context refutes this. After a 
generation had passed they could say, the fathers are 
fallen asleep, and all things continue as they were from 
the beginning. 

8. The author speaks of the day of God or of the 
Lord (iii. 9, 10, 12), which he considers as near, le. the 
day of judgment, in which the heavens and the earth 
are to be destroyed. The hope of Christ’s appearance 
entertained by the apostles and early Christians, and by 
which they were often cheered, is not expressed. The 
writer of the epistle puts the day of God in its place. 
This unapostolic idea points to a late time, excluding 
the millennium of the Apocalypse, and involving the 
abandonment of expectations connected with the events 
ushered in by the destruction of Jerusalem. An ap- 
proach to this sentiment appears in the epistle to Titus: 
‘the appearing of the great God and our Saviour Jesus 
Christ’ (ii. 13); and the same is found in Clement’s 
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second epistle, ‘the day of the appearing of God.’* The 
conception and phraseology belong to the second cen- 
tury. 

Along with this should be taken the author’s state- 
ment in the 1st chapter, ‘we have not followed cun- 
ningly devised fables when we made known unto you 
the power and coming of our Lord Jesus Christ’ (verse 
16), where he throws himself back into the relation of 
Peter personally instructing the readers to whom he 
now writes, and attests the second coming of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, which is implied to be future. The pas- 
sages are inconsistent, the author apparently forgetting 
in the 3rd chapter what he had intimated before. In 
the one case he unconsciously lays aside his personation 
of Peter; in the other, it is maintained. Some may 
think perhaps that God or Lord in connection with day 
(ii. 9, 10, 12), means Christ; an opinion which would 
be favoured by i. 1, according to the usual rule of 
grammar (our God and Saviour Jesus Christ); but it is 
safer to follow the second verse of the 1st chapter, where 
God and Jesus are distinguished. Apostolic analogy 
also favours the separation; though it cannot be fairly 
adduced in the present case. It is a sufficient refu- 
tation of those who cite such passages as iii. 8-10, to 
show that the persuasion expressed in them is the same 
as that in 1 Peter iv. 5, and therefore that the writers 
of the epistles are identical, to state, that the first letter 
identifies the day of judgment with the Lord’s coming, 
Christ being the judge; whereas the second epistle drops 
all mention of Christ’s coming in iii. 8-10, and speaks 
of God (not Christ) as judge in the great approaching - 
day. 

9. The author assumes that he is writing to the same 
churches as in the former epistle (iii. 1). But what he 
Says 1s inconsistent with that assumption, for according 
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to the second epistle he must have instructed them 
personally. The churches addressed in the first epistle 
could not stand in that relation to the author of the 
second: ‘We made known unto you the power and 
coming of our Lord Jesus Christ’ (i. 16). These words 
refuse to be explained away by a figure;+ nor does the 
verb we made known refer to the first epistle, but to 
personal instruction. 

Again, the salutation in the first verse implies that 
the letter is a general one intended for all Christians. 
The sixteenth verse of the same chapter contracts the 
relation between writer and readers. Afterwards the 
circle is limited to the believers in Pontus, Galatia, 
Cappadocia, Asia and Bithynia (iii. 1), even such as 
Paul had written to (iii. 15). The last passage states 
that Paul in all his epistles spoke to them ‘of these 
things,’ viz. of the future appearance of Christ. Where 
did Paul write about that event to the believers in 
the five provinces mentioned? Not in the epistles to 
the Galatians and Colossians, which contain no suitable 
passages respecting Christ’s future advent. De Wette 
suggests that our author may have assumed that every 
Pauline letter was intended for all Christians, in which 
case the reference may be to the first Thessalonian 
epistle (iv. 18-v. 11). The ingenious conjecture pre- 
supposes a post-apostolic idea, viz. that the apostolic 
epistles were intended for all Christians. 

10. The word properly translated heresy (ii. 1) has 
not this sense in the New Testament elsewhere. During 
the apostolic time it meant nothing but division or sect; 
its application to doctrine was post-apostolic. The 
author who appeals elsewhere to the holy commandment 
or the commandment of the apostles, can consistently 
speak of ‘heresies of destruction’ (ii. 1), attaching an 
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importance to apostolic doctrine which did not appear 
till the second century. 

11. The difference of diction and style between the 
first epistle and the present argues a different author- 
ship, disproving the latter’s Petrine origin. 

The following particulars may be specified. 

(a). The epistle is distinguished by a poverty of lan- 
guage, which is shown in drawling and tedious repe- 
titions. Thus the preposition by+ with the genitive 
occurs three times, in i. 3, 4. The word destruction? is 
three times in ii. 1-3. The adjective just or righteous * 
occurs three times in ii. 7,8. In ii. 12 the same noun 
corruption* appears twice, with a cognate verb besides. 
In iii. 12-14, the same verb expect? is found three times. 
Compare also the noun diligence and its related verb to 
be diligent,’ in 1. 5, 10, 15. A similar repetition of words _ 
is in iii. 10-12. There is also uniformity in the way of © 
attaching verses to preceding ones; for which purpose 
the pronoun these is much used (1. 4, 8, 10, 12; iii. 11, 
14, 16). : 

(b). The epistles differ in their use of the words Lord 
and God.’ The former is applied to Christ in the first 
epistle, except in quotations; in the second it always 
designates God the Father, except Christ or Saviour be 
added. The first epistle has often the name Christ by 
itself as well as with Jesus; the second never has it, ex- 
cept with attendant predicates. God occurs very often 
in the first epistle, nearly forty times; in the second, 
seldom. 

The author of the latter epistle is fond of applying the 
epithet Saviour® to Jesus; in the first, it is not found. 
It is impossible to account for this diversity by the 
differing occasion and object. ~The different realms of 
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assumption of one writer. It is true that far-fetched 
attempts have been made to account for the distinction ; 
but they are the fancies of modern theologians trans- 
ferred to writers who did not think of verbal minutiae. 
What for instance can be more improbable than to sup- 
pose that the writer of the first epistle dropped Christ’s 
lordly titles, and adduced his office ( Christ), or his 
combined person and office (Jesus Christ, Christ Jesus), 
because he wished to encourage his readers by com- 
munity of suffering and glorification with their head ; 
while he reminded the readers of the second of Christ’s 
lordship (Lord) and saving power (Saviour), because he 
had in view warning and caution against rebellion? Is 
not the assumption refuted by the application of Lord 
to Christ in the first epistle (i. 3; ii. 8, 18); as well as 
by the usual accompaniment Jesus Christ or Jesus, to 
Lord and Saviour in the second epistle? The supposition 
is gratuitous. 

(c). Different words are employed to denote the 
second coming. The second epistle has one term,’ (1. 
16; iii. 4); the first another.’ 

(d). The Christian religion is differently designated. 
In the first epistle we find hope (1.3; iil 15),° grace 
(i. 10, 18; v. 12),* the truth (i. 22),° the word (ii. 8; i. 
1),° the faith (v. 9)," the gospel of God (iv.17).° But 
the second has, the way of truth (ii.2),° the way of raght- 
eousness (ii. 21),!° the holy commandment (ii. 21),"* the 
commandment of the apostles (iii. 2). 

' (e). The epistles differ in citing from the Old Testa- 
ment, of which the first makes much more use than the 
second. In the one we have, because it 1s written, (i. 
16), wherefore it is contained in the Scripture (ii.6,) 14 a9 
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introductory formulas, which do not occur in the other. 
Or, the first epistle weaves the Old Testament expres- 
sions into the narrative, as if they were familiar to the 
author’s mind (i. 1, 24,25; iu. 2-5, 7, 9, 10, 22-25; 
iii. 9-12, 14, 15; iv. 18), which appears less in the 
second. 

(f). There is a peculiar use of the particle as+ in the 
first epistle, implying quality, character, circumstance 
(i. 14, 19; i. 2, 11-14, 16; im. 7,16; iv. 10-12, 15, 16, 
19; v.3). In all these it could be dispensed with. In 
the second epistle it is commonly used for comparison, 
exceptin 1.35 i: 163 1.19; ae, 12; ii BIOS ay 
The word occurs very often in the first epistle; much 
seldomer in the second, and usually in another way. 

(g). In the second epistle a subordinate clause is fre- 
quently formed by means of the proposition in and a sub- 
stantive, as in 1.4.2 Compare ii. 3, 7, 10, 13, 18; iil. 
1, 8. This peculiarity does not appear in the first epistle, 
except perhaps in i.14. Windischmann’s analogies are 
not real ones. 

(h). The style of the first epistle is fresh, lively, pe- 
riodic; that of the second, flat, heavy, and cold. 

The second epistle has a large number of words 
peculiar to itself, but the first has also its distinctive 
terms, though they are comparatively fewer. No reliance 
can be placed on this argument. 

Several critics adduce phrases, words, and ideas com- 
mon to both, in order to lessen the discrepancy of style. 
Here Windischmann, Dietlein, Briickner and Schott 
labour to show as much unity as possible. Thus it is 
alleged that both epistles refer to ancient prophecy (1 
Peter i. 11; 2 Peter i. 20, 21); that both use virtue 
(1 Peter ii. 9; 2 Peteri. 3); that both have the term ren- 
dered putting away® (1 Peter iii. 21; 2 Peter i. 14), which 
occurs nowhere else in the New Testament; but the 
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relations of these words are different in the epistles. 
The term truth} is in both (1 Peter i. 22; 2 Peter i.12; 
ii. 2), which is far from remarkable; and the verb re- 
ceive? occurs in them (1 Peteri. 9; v. 4; 2 Peter ii. 13), 
which is used by Paul. The two adjectives spotless and 
blameless? are nearly the same in both (1 Peter i. 19 ; 
2 Peter iii. 14); and the verb to behold (1 Peter ii. 12; 
iii. 2) corresponds to the noun eye-witness in 2 Peter i. 
16.4 The expression has ceased from sin (1 Peter iv.1) 
is said not to be unlike that cannot cease from sin (2 
Peter ii. 14).2 These analogies have nothing remark- 
able, since the writer of the second epistle must have 
known the first. The use of the word own® (1 Peter 
iii. 5; 2 Peter i. 8; ii. 16; iii. 17), and the omission of 
the article before certain words (compare 1 Peter ii. 13, 
with 2 Peter i.21),’ are too trifling to have any weight. 
After a careful sifting of the similarities and differ- 
ences, the latter are so conspicuous as to excite a 
strong presumption against identity of authorship. Had 
a few peculiarities been observable, they might have been 
satisfactorily explained; but in the one short epistle 
before us they are numerous. We cannot account for 
them on the supposition that both letters came from one 
writer. That task must be left to critics like Schott, 
who brings out to his own satisfaction a correspond- 
ence between the two epistles, in matter, language, and 
peculiarities, showing that they must have proceeded 
from Peter, at a year’s interval. If he concedes a 
few differences of style between the letters, as in chap- 
ters i. 12-ii., they are attributed to the outbursting of 
Peter’s natural mode of speech, especially in reference 
to adversaries; whereas in writing to Gentile-christians 
who had been instructed by Paul, the apostle employs 
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a carefully elaborated diction. In other words, his na- 
tural temperament is the cause of his writing careless 
Greek at times.' 

(7). The opponents described in Jude’s epistle as 
existing, are here represented in the spirit of prophecy 
as about to appear. But while the future tense is used 
in ii. 1-8, the present is employed in subsequent verses 
of the same chapter (10-15). Thus the time varies, 
the persons described being sometimes future, some- 
times present. This alternation obscures the description, 
making it vague and indefinite. 

The only rational explanation of the fact is the posi- 
tion of the author, who, while drawing the features of 
individuals from his own time, was also throwing him- 
self back into the past, and speaking for Peter in the 
spirit of prophecy. Thus the future is intersected by 
the present. From a present basis the author as Peter 
describes a post-apostolic future prophetically. 

Analogous examples confirm this view, and corro- 
borate the argument directed against the epistle’s au- 
thenticity. The epistles to Timothy describe heretics 
dimly both as future and present—Gnostics existing 
and to be. (Compare 1 Tim. iv. 1 with vi. 20; 2 Tim. 
iii. 1 with ii, 8.) Apologists endeavour to explain this 
fact in ways conservative of the epistle’s authenticity ; 
but Briickner himself pronounces them unsatisfactory, 
without furnishing any lucid solution of the difficulty. 
The colours in which the author paints his opponents 
are shifting, because he wrote in the name of Peter, 
about future deceivers whom he knew to exist in his 
own day. Hence the indistinctness of time and persons. 

These internal considerations go far to disprove the 
epistle’s authenticity, and with the external evidence, 
are very strong. In the face of them the Petrine origin 
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cannot be maintained; and therefore the ablest critics 
generally abandon it. The letter may or may not be 
worthy of Peter; its general tone and spirit are post- 
apostolical, That it contains excellent and valuable 
matter we freely admit. It is also clear, that the author 
had read both Jude and first Peter; that he possessed 
some literary independence, and was not without a 
degree of originality. Yet the breath of apostolic in- 
spiration does not animate the composition; the ideas 
are not untrequently obscure though they be new; and 
the construction of sentences is difficult and awkward. 
Apostolic simplicity is absent here and there. Thus 
the aqueous origin of the earth and its future destruc- 
tion by fire, is a view half mythical, half scientific. The 
idea of hastening the day of judgment i.e. by repent- 
ance and holiness, so as to render God’s long-suffering 
unnecessary, is singular (iii. 12). That the things sub- 
serving life and godliness are the means of imparting 
a divine nature to Christians, is neither Pauline nor 
apostolic (i. 3, 4). 

Apologists determined to uphold the Petrine author- 
ship, persist in speaking of the work as a forgery if 
it be not the apostle’s; and indulge in language drawn 
from modern conceptions. Early Christian writers often 
wrote in the name of others, with good motives. To 
brand them as forgers is to do them injustice. It was 
not a profane and daring imposture for one to personate 
an apostle and compose a letter in his name. Far from 
it. ‘To do so was considered right and proper. The 
thing was common; so that contemporaries could not 
brand as impious what they approved of. While there- 
fore we admit that there was no probable motive for 
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a forgery, neither personal ambition nor ecclesiastical 
claims; the author had a motive for writing the letter 
which satisfied his own mind—one that was approved by 
fellow-christians of his time. By personating an apostle 
he hoped to give currency to his exhortations, and make 
them productive of beneficial results. The means were 
thought harmless; the end desirable. If these remarks 
be just, they neutralise the arguments founded on forgers 
being careful not to overthrow their own fabrics by fall- 
ing into inconsistencies. The fact that they were not 
scrupulously solicitous about preserving their assumed 
identity shows an unconsciousness of wrong-doing in 
the matter, and the knowledge of an uncritical credulity 
in the minds of professing Christians generally. 


ORIGINAL READERS. 


The first verse implies that the epistle was addressed 
to Christians generally, i.e. that it is encyclical. But 
iii. 1 shows that the writer had in view the same persons 
to whom the first was sent, those to whom Paul had 
written, i.e. the believers in Asia Minor, where the 
churches were composed mainly of Gentile-christians. 
It would also appear from i. 16, that the writer had 
instructed them personally. Other phenomena make 
the identity of the churches to which the epistles were 
sent very doubtful. The first contains no trace of the 
heretical tendency combated in the second; and the 
second does not allude to the persecutions plainly in- 
dicated in the first. The reply that the interval sufficed 
for the development of heresies and doubts whose germs 
existed already, is insufficient; as is also the assumption 
of the speedy cessation of persecution. Thus the iden- 
tity of the churches to which the epistles are addressed 
is problematical. The author of the second personating 
Peter intimates their identity ; the situation of the readers, 
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as far as the epistles themselves show, suggests another 
conclusion. In any case, the persons addressed in the 
second are vaguely characterised, being spoken of with 
reference to the apostolic commandment (i. 1, 16), or 
to the opponents condemned (1. 12; i1.17). It is evi- 
dent that heretical doctrine had not affected them in- 
juriously or extensively, but that they were steadfast 
and watchful. The circumstances in which the author 
stood account for the indefiniteness overhanging the 
churches he addresses. While intimating their identity 
with those of the first epistle he throws in no distinct 
notices to impair it and the assumed authorship at the 
same time; though his own time furnishes general ma- 
terials which suggest grave doubts of the same circle of 
readers. 


THE ERRORISTS OF THE EPISTLE. 


It is difficult to describe the false teachers and vicious 
persons to whom the epistle refers, because their features 
are not clearly marked. Their delineation is vague and 
shifting. Those to whom the 2nd and 3rd chapters refer 
were probably identical, the false teachers of the one, 
and the mockers of the other. Their errors were both 
theoretical and practical. They denied the Lord that 
bought them, reviled spiritual beings especially Satan, 
spoke evil of angelic dignities, and railed at what was 
above their comprehension. They also derided the 
Christian belief of the second advent. In conduct they 
were impure, sensual, lewd, carnal, sacrificing the cause 
of truth to their selfish ends by artful pretences. They 
had a reckless covetousness. Their eloquence was pom- 
pous and empty, imposing on the credulous. They 
spoke great swelling words of vanity, preaching a false 
freedom while they themselves were slaves to corrup- 
tion. It is also intimated that they had once been 
professors of Christianity but had apostatised ; and that 
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their practices were worse than those they had indulged 
in before joining the Christians. Who were they? Pro- 
bably Gnostics, of whom a large class were Antinomian, 
and indulged in sensuality. All the traits specified 
cannot be found in any particular sect of the Gnostics, 
but may be traced in anti-jewish Gnosticism generally. 
Their conceptions of angels, aeons, and the demiurge, 
or world-creator, were essentially connected with evil- 
speaking about dignities. Certain angels were raised to 
the rank of creators; the authors of the creation they 
considered rebels against the supreme creator. 

The opponents so strongly condemned are sometimes 
spoken of as future, sometimes as present; and the 
expressions applied to them are occasionally obscure. 
The description of them is taken from Jude’s, which 
however, is easier and clearer. Whether the one class 
is portrayed by both is doubtful. If it be, we cannot 
agree with the opinion that Jude refers to the incipient 
stages of a heresy which appears developed in Peter, 
or that both drew from actual life. Jude’s portraiture 
does not suit the germs of a heretical sect or party. It 
is life-like and distinct. The character of the persons 
against whom he inveighs is full-blown. They had pro- 
ceeded far in vice. Ifthe author of second Peter drew 
from the life also, why does he borrow the description 
of his predecessor? We admit that in borrowing he 
alters it in various ways, showing some independence ; 
but he does not always change for the better. Having 
two sources at his command, Jude’s delineation and 
historical reality, we should expect a distincter picture 
of the errorists, no wavering between future and present 
times, no omissions causing obscurity. Here he is dis- 
appointing. Why? Because he was trying by the help 
of Jude to throw himself back into the apostolic time ; 
and the circumstances in which he lived were available 
in a very slight degree towards that end. He thought 
it better to vary the picture after his own ideas, lest it 
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should betray post-apostolicity by plain allusions to the 
errorists of his day. 


OBJECT AND TIME. 


The author's object is obscure, because it is impossible 
to discover the specific circumstances amid which he 
wrote. Fearing the influence of false prophets and 
mockers, he wished to confirm Christians in their apostolic 
faith, to warn them against heretics, and exhort to pre- 
paration for the day of the Lord. He knew that doubters 
would appear, questioning the second advent. Scoffers 
were to arise who would ridicule the Christian belief on 
that point, corrupting the truth preached by apostles. 
Indeed, they had appeared already. Since therefore the 
churches were threatened with the pernicious leaven 
of these heretics, he intended to establish them in the 
truth. 

Schwegler perceives a conciliatory tendency in the 
epistle, as though it were meant to set forth the final 
and lasting conciliation between the separate Petrine and 
Pauline tendencies; for which the critic appeals toi. 16; 
ii. 15, &c. The evidence fails here. No more appro- 
priate object can be found than that intimated by the 
author himself in ii. 17, 18. 

The time of writing is uncertain, because there are no 
clear indications of it in the letter itself. Schwegler, 
after Semler, puts it at the end of the second century, 
chiefly because of supposed allusions to John xxi. 18 
in 1.14; to the gospel of Mark in i. 12-15; and 
acquaintance with the pastoral epistles ;' which are 
doubtful. Mayerhoff dates it about the middle of the 
second century, but on an uncertain basis. If we knew 
the date of the so-called second epistle of Clemens 
Romanus, in which there is an allusion to persons who 
denied the judgment, as in our letter, we might approach 
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nearer the time when the latter was written; but all is 
uncertain. Clement combats the Gnostics, who denied 
both the judgment and the resurrection of the body; in 
our epistle there is no allusion to the latter. A compa- 
rison of second Clement and second Peter suggests the 
priority of the latter. The apocryphal Clement wrote 
in a time of violent persecution, when Gnosticism was 
fully developed, and theoretical speculations had more 
influence over the conduct than vanity or feelings of 
false freedom causing moral corruption ; the author of 
our epistle lived when practical infidelity and lawless- 
ness arose chiefly from conceit and inordinate self-esteem. 
If therefore Hilgenfeld’s date of Clement’s epistle (A.D. 
160-180) be right, we must place the composition of 
second Peter a little earlier, i.e. about A.p. 170. The 
acquaintance of Hermas with second Peter, to which 
Huther alludes, is problematical; nor does any weight 
attach to the similarity of language between the first 
epistle of Clement and ours, which the same critic ad- 
duces.‘ The way in which Paul and his epistles are 
spoken of carries the letter beyond the first century, if 
the use of Jude be not decisive on the point. 

Mayerhoff thinks that it was written in Alexandria, 
but his reasons are insufficient. It is more likely to have 
been composed in Italy. Though the general impress of 
the letter shows that the author was a Jewish-christian, 
his acquaintance with Philo and Jewish-Alexandrian 
philosophy is scarcely recognisable in the expressions 
collected by Schwegler. 


INTEGRITY. 


The integrity of the epistle has been needlessly dis- 
turbed by conjectures. Bertholdt’s notion that the 
2nd chapter has been interpolated, the 1st and 3rd 


, Handbuch iiber die Briefe Petri und den Brief Judas, p- 256, ed. 1. 
* Kinleitung in die Petrinischen Schriften u. s. w., p. 193, et seq. 
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only being authentic, is unsupported by external autho- 
rity, and improbable. Ullmann’s assumption is more 
plausible, viz. that the 1st chapter only was written by 
Peter, the remaining two being later. But it is also 
unfounded, since the Ist chapter contains preparatory 
references to the persons described in the 2nd and 
3rd. ‘The ‘cunningly devised fables’ of the six- 
teenth verse correspond to the ‘feigned words’ of the 
2nd chapter; while characteristic phrases throughout 
the epistle show one author. The style of the whole is 
uniform. Bunsen’s guess that the first twelve verses 
and concluding doxology were written by Peter, the 
rest by another, is improbable.’ Lange’s guess is no 
better than the rest, viz. that the last two verses of the 
1st chapter, the 2nd chapter, and the first ten verses 
of the 3rd are spurious.” 


CONTENTS. 


The epistle is best divided into three parts, exclu- 
sive of a brief introduction, viz. chapter i. 3-21; ii.; iii.; 
to which is prefixed i. 1, 2. 

The first division contains an admonition to steadfast- 
ness and advancement in the knowledge of Christianity, 
that the readers may obtain ample entrance into the 
everlasting kingdom of God. 

After the inscription and salutation, the writer having 
said that as the divine power has given Christians 
all that contributes to life and godliness, by means of 
the knowledge of God who calls them through glory 
and might, whereby He has bestowed the greatest 
promises, that they may be partakers of a divine 
nature, escaping the prevailing corruption of the world, 
which consists in sinful lust,—exhorts them to due 


1 Tgnatius von Antiochien und seine Zeit, p. 175. 
2 Apostolisches Zeitalter, i. 152. 
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industry in adding one Christian virtue to another, 
since, if such things belonged to them abundantly, they 
would become active and fruitful for the knowledge of 
Jesus Christ. Whereas the person lacking those graces 
is blind, forgetting his purification from former sins. 
Wherefore, subjoins the author, be the more zealous to 
make your calling and election sure, for if you practise 
the virtues mentioned you will never fall, but a rich 
entrance will be given you into the kingdom of the 
Saviour (i. 8-11). 

This exhortation is followed by confirming the doc- 
trine of Christ’s future appearance, which the writer does 
by adducing his own testimony as that of an eye-witness, 
and by Old Testament prophecy. He considers it his 
duty to remind them of the truth of the gospel during 
the short remainder of his life, and endeavours to make 
them remember it after his decease. He and other 
apostles were credible preachers of Christ’s advent, 
since they were eye-witnesses of his glorification on the 
holy mountain; and besides, prophets testified of the 
same event. We have, he says, the word of prophecy 
confirmed, to which ye do well to take heed, knowing 
that no prophecy admits of a solution peculiar to its 
uttérer. It cannot be explained exclusively from the 
prophet himself, but from its real author (i. 12-21). 

The 2nd chapter refers to false teachers who were 
to appear, describing their godless procedure and certain 
punishment. 

The writer states, that as there existed false prophets 
in the days of the true, so there should arise false teachers 
introducing destructive heresies, denying the Lord who 
redeemed them and bringing on themselves speedy de- 
struction, Many will be seduced by them from the 
way of truth. They will traffic in Christianity for the 
glutting of their avarice. But God’s vengeance does not 
sleep. For if He did not spare the sinning angels, but 
hurled them into the abyss with chains of darkness to 
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be reserved for punishment—if He did not spare the old 
world but destroyed the whole human race except 
Noah and seven others—if He condemned the cities of 
Sodom and Gomorrha, but preserved righteous Lot who 
had to suffer from the impious conduct of the lawless; 
if such be the past records of divine justice, God has 
ways of delivering the pious out of their trials, and re- 
serving the ungodly to the day of judgment; especially 
those lusting after strange flesh with unclean desires, 
daring, self-willed persons, who are not afraid to slander 
angelic dignities, while good angels themselves, who are 
superior to them, do not venture to bring railing accu- 
sations against those dignities. Yet these persons revile 
what they do not understand, and run headlong to de- 
struction. But they will receive the reward of their 
iniquity. The passing luxury of the world they count 
pleasure; spots and blemishes, they riot in their decep- 
tions while they feast with Christians; having sensual 
eyes that never cease from sin, enticing unstable souls, 
with a heart practised in covetousness, cursed children. 
Like Balaam they have left the right way, loving un- 
righteous gain. As wells without water and clouds 
driven by tempest, they disappoint. But their end will 
be the blackness of darkness. Making empty, idle pre- 
tensions, they entice by fleshly lusts those who have 
really escaped from such as are entangled in error, pro- 
mising freedom while they are slaves to corruption. 
When they have escaped the polluting influences of 
the world by the knowledge of Jesus Christ, and are 
again overcome by those influences, their last state is 
worse than the first. Better not to know the path of 
righteousness, than knowing it, to turn again from the 
holy law of God (ii. ). 

The third division is directed against scoffers, in op- 
position to whom it is asserted that the day of judgment 
will come suddenly. They are represented as saying, 
‘ Where is his promised coming, for since the fathers 
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fell asleep, all things continue as they were from the 
beginning of the creation?’ In opposition to these 
doubts, he refers to the destruction of the old world by 
the flood, showing that all things have not continued as 
they were from the beginning; and declares that one 
day is the same as a thousand years in the view of the 
Lord ; so that nothing militates against the event from 
its being delayed (iii. 1-10). 

He admonishes his readers to prepare for that solemn 
day, affirming that the delay is merely an evidence of 
God’s long suffering, as the apostle Paul had written to 
them; though in the truths revealed about the end of 
the world and the general judgment, there are inherent 
difficulties, which the unlearned and unstable distort to 
their ruin (iii. 11-16). 

The epistle concludes with a solemn caution, an ex- 
hortation to grow in grace, and a doxology to Christ 


(iii. 17, 18). 
COMMENTARIES. 


The best commentaries are those of De Wette, 1865; 
Huther, 1860; Fronmiiller, 1859; Wiesinger, 1856; and 
Schott, 1863. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE DOCTRINAL IDEAS OF PETER'S 
EPISTLES. 


Tt has been intimated that the general basis or lead- 
ing ideas of both Petrine epistles is Pauline ; not speci- 
fically pointed, polemic Paulinism. The same high 
import is attached to the death of Christ; which is 
viewed however, in a manner much nearer that of 
the epistle to the Hebrews. The blood of Jesus has a 
purifying power. Men are redeemed not so much 
from the guilt and punishment of sin as from itself 
from all the sinfulness attaching to the past life. By 
the resurrection of Christ they have access to God, and 
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in consequence of baptism appear before Him with a 
good conscience (1 Peter iii. 18, 21). The Pauline uni- 
versalism of the epistles is unmistakable. 

At the same time, a Jewish-christian character is dis- 
cernible. The Spirit of Christ is said to have dwelt in 
the prophets of the Old Testament, whose predictions 
implied a special knowledge of what was to be fulfilled 
in Christianity. Christians are the genuine theocratic 
people, a holy nation, a royal priesthood. Stress is laid 
on practical Christianity, and Pauline justification is not 
mentioned. Good works, the virtues that appear in the 
life, are prominently enjoined. In this respect the first 
epistle resembles that of James. So also the principle 
of regeneration is the word of God, not Christ or the 
Spirit. Paul’s mystical union of the believer with Christ 
gives place to the moral efficacy of the divine word, 
determining the will and making a new creature. Thus 
a combining tendency appears in it. Paulinism and 
Jewish-christianity meet. Faith and works together are 
the key-note, without one-sided prominence of either. 
Both have their independent value, the one not subor- 
dinated to the other. The spirit of the first epistle in 
particular is catholic, mediating, eclectic. The tendency 
of the second is the same; the union of Paulinism 
and Jewish-christianity. The highest theoretical point 
reached, is ‘the knowledge of God and of Jesus the 
Lord;’ with which virtue or love is joined. 


THE BEARING OF EARLY CHRISTIAN LITERATURE 
ON THE FORMATION OF A NEW TESTAMENT CANON, 


HAviNG suURVEYED the New Testament books, some may 
be disposed to ask us, in what light were they viewed 
by the earliest Christian authors? Were they received 
as authoritative, canonical, sacred? Did contemporary 
Christians and churches cite them as ‘Scripture,’ or 
appeal to them by the introductory formula, ‘ it is 
written ?’ 

Clement of Rome (between a.p. 100 and 125) quotes 
different sayings of Jesus, but does not mention written 
gospels as their source. He refers to the first epistle to 
the Corinthians as Paul’s, and shows his acquaintance 
with the letter to the Romans; occasional passages re- 
minding one of the latter. He also borrows from the 
epistle to the Hebrews, without citing it. In speaking 
of the Old Testament he uses the phrase, ‘it is written,’! 
but does not apply it to any part of the New, either 
gospel or epistle. Canonical authority or inspiration is 
nowhere attributed to the New Testament or to any 
portion of it, in Clement’s letter to the Corinthians. 

The ‘Shepherd’ of Hermas (about a.p. 130) contains 
allusions to words of Jesus, some of which appear in the 
synoptists, especially Matthew; but it has no quotations, 
and no recognition of divine authority belonging to any 
book of the New Testament. The writer was unac- 
quainted with the fourth gospel; for though he teaches 
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the pre-existence of Jesus,! he presents the doctrine in 
an earlier form than John’s. Not a trace appears of the 
use of Paul’s writings; nor does the treatise furnish any 
evidence of the existence of a canon of the New Testa- 
ment at the beginning of the second century. 

Barnabas (about A.D. 110), or rather the writer who 
personates him, quotes words of Jesus without mention- 
ing the source whence they were taken or applying to it 
any phrase indicative of canonicity or authority, such as 
‘Scripture,’ or, ‘it is written.’ One exception, however, 
is found in the fourth chapter where we read, ‘let us 
give heed, lest we be found, as it 2s written, many are 
called but few chosen.’? Here Matt. xx. 16 seems to be 
quoted, and invested with canonical authority. The pas- 
sage is a singular one and excites suspicion. In no other 
treatise belonging to the first half of the second century 
is canonicity ascribed to any part of the New Testament. 
During that period and even after it, the New was not 
put in the same rank with the Old Testament. Justin 
Martyr himself, who lived after the author of the ‘Shep- 
herd,’ does not ascribe divine authority or canonicity 
to the New Testament. The saying ‘many are called, 
but few chosen,’ is evidently taken from Matthew in its 
present form, but it is also found in substance in the 
fourth book of Esdras * which was considered canonical 
because of its prophetic character. The writer of the 
Barnabas epistle may have believed that the sentence 
was found in the Old Testament canon, even in the 
form it had in Matthew’s gospel, and so prefaced it with 
‘as it is written.’ Such transference of a passage in the 
New Testament to the Old, is not without examples in 


1 Filius quidam Dei omni creatura antiquior est, ita ut in consilio 
Patri suo adfuerit ad condendam creaturam.—Lib. iii. Simil. ix. 12. 
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Justin and Polycarp. In the present instance, the mis- 
take was slight, because the saying quoted is found in 
4th Esdras, which, though not a part of the Old Tes- 
tament canon, was assumed to be so. 

If these observations be cortect, it follows that Barna- 
bas attests the existence not the canonicity, of the first 
gospel. He had no knowledge of the fourth, for in 
mentioning the casting of lots for Christ’s vesture, he 
never alludes to it as a seamless coat, but is dependent 
solely on the 21st Psalm.1 The epistles of Paul are not 
cited. 

Papias, as far as Eusebius’s account of him enables 
us to judge, did not consider the Greek gospel of Mat- 
thew to be the apostle’s, and therefore assigned to it 
but a moderate value. As to Mark, there is no evi- 
dence to identify the work Papias ascribes to him with 
the present gospel of Mark. Rather does it appear to 
have been different. In any case he could not have 
looked upon what Mark wrote as inspired or canonical, 
because he speaks of it as incomplete and without order 
He did not use Paul’s epistles. He also put the oral 
tradition of the elders above written books. ‘There is 
not the least trace of his appealing to the New Testa- 
ment writings or a part of them, with the phrase, ‘it is 
written,’ which was limited in his time to the Old Tes- 
tament. If Papias knew the fourth gospel, he did not 
believe it to be a sacred or authoritative book, any more 
than the works of Matthew and Mark. 

Hegesippus (A.D. 160-170), may have known several 
of the New Testament books. He employed the Gospel 
of the Hebrews and unwritten tradition. In him we 
see the long continuance of that aversion to Paul, which 
the Jewish-christians entertained ; for he pronounces the 
words of 1 Cor. ii. 9 a falsehood against the divine Scrip- 
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tures and the Lord who said, ‘blessed are your eyes, for 
they see, and your ears, for they hear.t| Hence he did 
not recognise Paul’s writings as apostolic. But he had 
ereat reverence for the primitive apostles especially 
James. His canon consisted of the Old Testament and 
the Lord’s words. He could not have put any books 
of the New Testament he knew on a level with the Old 
Testament, or believed them to be ‘ holy Scripture.’ 

Justin Martyr (f A.D. 160 or 166) often quotes the 
words of Jesus from the ‘Memoirs of the Apostles,’ 
whose authors, according to him, were the apostles and 
their companions.” These Memoirs are sometimes styled 
‘ gospels,’ whence we conclude that the first three ca- 
nonical gospels were meant. It is also probable, that he 
used the Gospel of the Hebrews. He does not apply to 
the Memoirs the title of ‘Scripture’ or ‘sacred Scrip- 
ture;’ nor does he use them as divine but human re- 
cords, trustworthy sources of the sayings of Christ. They 
formed no part of his canon, which consisted of the Old 
Testament and the words of Jesus. As far as we can 
judge, he did not know the three gospels in connection 
with the names under which they were subsequently re- 
ceived into the canon; but had learnt from tradition that 
they proceeded from apostles and their companions. 

It has been already shown, that the fourth gospel was 
not a part of the ‘Memoirs,’ and that he was ignorant of 
its existence. His doctrinal tendency, and the applica- 
tion of the Logos-doctrine to the synoptic Jesus, prove 
that he was unacquainted with the development of that 
doctrine in the fourth gospel. 

A number of passages are collected by Otto bearing 
some resemblance to Pauline‘ones,? from which it has 


1 See a fragment from Stephen Gobar in Photius’s Bibliotheca, cod. 
232, p. 238, ed. Bekker. 
- 2 See Dialog. c. 103. 

3 See in his Index Locorum, pp. 629, 630, tom. 1. ed. 1843. 
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been inferred that the apostle’s letters moulded Justin’s 
ideas and language. The coincidences are neither 
striking nor conclusive. It is still doubtful whether 
Justin made any use of Paul’s writings. If he did, he 
attributed no special authority or value to them. But 
he seems to have purposely neglected them, as the Jew- 
ish-christians generally did. His style of thought was 
certainly unpauline. 

The only book of the New Testament he mentions by 
name is the Apocalypse, which he assigns to an apostle. 

Polycarp (between A.D. 147 and 167), in his epistle to 
the Philippians quotes words of Jesus found in Matt. 
v. 8, 10; vi. 12-14; xxvi. 41; Luke vi. 36-38. But 
he does not mention the sources of his citations, nor 
does he call them ‘Scripture.’ There is nothing from 
the fourth gospel, which is unaccountable if he knew it 
as the work of his teacher John. On the contrary, he 
defended the observance of the paschal supper by John’s 
example, taking a view which is contrary to that of the 
fourth gospel. If therefore he knew the gospel, he 
could not have considered it a work of the apostle’s. 

To show that Polycarp was acquainted with the 
fourth gospel, an attempt has been made to prove his 
use of the first epistle of John. As the authorship of 
the latter is assumed to coincide with that of the former, 
Polycarp’s attestation of the gospel necessarily follows. 
The passage supposed to be taken from 1 John is in the 
seventh chapter, where we read, ‘for whosoever does 
not confess that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh, he is 
antichrist,’ words resembling 1 John iv. 2, 3: ‘ Every 
spirit that confesseth that Jesus Christ is come in the 
flesh, is of God. And every spirit that confesseth not that 
Jesus Christ is come in the flesh, is not of God. And 
this is that antichrist,’ &e. We admit that the coinci- 
dence though not verbal, shows the dependence of the one 
on the other; contrary to Scholten, who argues that the 
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two are independent.! What then? Does it follow that 
because Polycarp employed the first epistle of John, he 
had the fourth gospel too? By no means, for the two 
works did not proceed from the same author, and were 
written at different times; the letter before the gospel. 

Paul is named twice as the author of the letter to the 
Philippians,? and there are reminiscences of his other 
writings; but there is no evidence that Polycarp assigned 
to them canonical authority, or put them on a par with 
the Old Testament. 

An exception to the last statement has been founded 
on the twelfth chapter: ‘I trust that ye are well exer- 
cised in the holy Scriptures, and that nothing is hid from 
you: but at present it is not granted unto me to prac- 
tise what is said in these Scriptures, ‘ Be angry and sin 
not;’ and again, ‘ Let not the sun go down upon your 
wrath.’* Hence the inference that Polycarp includes 
the epistle to the Ephesians among the sacred Scrip- 
tures. But two considerations weaken the argument : 
first, that the words are only in the Latin translation, 
and may have proceeded from him who made it, without 
having their representatives in Greek; secondly, that 
Polycarp may have fallen into a mistake and supposed 
the words in Ephes. iv. 26 to be in the Old Testament, 
especially as the first passage quoted is in Psalm iv. 5. 
Tn any case, the phrase ‘as it is said in these Scriptures’ 
is too precarious to be relied on as a proof that Polycarp 
calls the letter to the Ephesians Scripture, and puts it 
on a level with the Old Testament. 

The Ignatian epistles are not so early that any im- 


1 Die iiltesten Zeugnisse betreffend die Schriften des N. T. u. s. w. 
p. 45, et seq. 

2 Chaps. 3 and 11. 
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ortance can belong to them in evidence of an estab- 
lished, authoritative canon of the New Testament during 
the first half of the second century. They could not 
have been written before a.p. 170. Traces of the use 
of the synoptists especially Matthew, appear in them. 
But there is no evidence that the author attributed 
divine authority to the written gospels he employed. 
Whether Ignatius had the fourth gospel or not, is dis- 
puted; Hilgenfeld and Volkmar supposing that he had; 
Scholten that he had not. We agree with the former, 
and quote two places which seem to justify the opinion. 
In the epistle to the Romans, Ignatius says: ‘I desire 
the bread of God, the heavenly bread, the bread of life, 
which is the flesh of Jesus Christ the Son of God; sate 
and the drink of God, which I desire, is his blood, which 
is incorruptible love and eternal life’! Probably this 
language is an echo of ideas and expressions in the 6th 
chapter of the gospel (comp. verses 41, 48, 51, 54). 
Again: ‘For though some would have deceived me ac- 
cording to the flesh, yet the spirit is not deceived, being 
from God. For it knows both whence it comes and 
whither it goes, and reproves the secrets.” Here John 
iii. 8 seems the original. 

In his letter to the Ephesians he speaks of Paul’s 
epistle to them according to one interpretation ; or of 
Paul’s epistles generally, according to another. There 
is also an obvious allusion to 1 Cor, 1. 28; and probably 
reminiscences of passages in other Pauline letters. But 
he gives no hint of their canonicity. 

The Clementine homilies (a.p. 150-170), frequently 
cite the saying of Jesus without mentioning the source 
or sources they were taken from. We cannot doubt, 
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however, that the author used the gospels of Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke, with others probably, such as that of 
Peter. It has been already assumed that the fourth 
gospel was also employed; the story of the man born 
blind being alluded to in the 19th chapter. Yet it is 
remarkable that a Jewish-christian writer, whose entire 
mode of thinking was so different from the genius of 
John’s gospel, should have taken it as one of his ac- 
knowledged documents; so that Scholten’s reasoning is 
plausible against the idea of any acquaintance with it.! 
In any case, there is no recognition of the canonicity 
either of the synoptists or the fourth gospel, by the 
Clementine homilist. To the apostle Paul he shows an 
aversion like that of the Jewish-christians generally. 

Basilides (A.D. 125) one of the earliest Gnostics, is 
confidently adduced to show that he was acquainted with 
the canonical gospels. But the proof of his acquaintance 
with the synoptists and the fourth gospel breaks down, 
because it rests on the subject of the verb ‘he says;’? 
which subject is indefinite, and cannot be fixed upon 
Basilides without involving a number of improbabilities. 
After saying in the preceding context, ‘Let us see 
therefore how openly Basilides and Isidore and all their 
troop calumniate,’ &c. &c., the expression he says may 
refer to Isidore or one of Basilides’s disciples as well as 
to himself. Hippolytus writes vaguely, and does not 
separate the sentiments properly belonging to the head 
of a sect from those of the disciples.’ 

In the treatise of Hippolytus, Basilides certainly seems 
to refer to Rom. viii. 22 with the formula ‘as it is 
written ;’* 1 Cor. ii. 18, is also cited as ‘ the Scripture ;’ 
and 2 Cor. xii. 4 has before it, ‘as it is written.’° But 
are these conclusive in favour of Basilides’s actual quo- 


1 Die iiltesten Zeugnisse u. s. w., p. 59, et seg. 2 onal. 
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tation of the Pauline epistles? They are not, becausé 
the person citing the epistles as Scripture 1s concealed 
in the indefinite ‘he says,’ being not Basilides, but one 
of his sect. If Justin, Polycarp, and Ignatius did not 
cite the gospels and epistles as Scripture, Basilides could 
not have done so. One of his school, living towards 
the end of the second century, did it. . 

It is also alleged that Valentinus (A.D. 140) made use 
of the canonical gospels, including the fourth. None of 
the fathers that speak of him, neither Irenaeus nor Ter- 
tullian, nor Origen, prove his acquaintance with them. 
The Philosophumena of Hippolytus cite John x. 8 as a 
word to which Valentinus appealed to show the deriva- 
tion of the prophets and the law from the demiurge; * 
but the verb ‘he says’ refers to one of his school, not 
to himself. Hippolytus treats of the sect of Valentinus 
from vi. 21 onwards, and uses the verb he says loosely 
of one or more adherents of the sect, not of the head. 
Even if he were acquainted with the fourth gospel, it 
could never be shown that he assigned it to John the 
apostle. But he seems to have had a gospel of his own, 
‘the gospel of truth.’ * 

Marcion’s canon (A.D. 140) is the earliest on record. 
It consisted of Paul’s epistles (ten), with Luke’s gospel 
altered. The other books were rejected. However 
reprehensible such conduct may seem to us, it should 
be considered in the light of Marcion’s own time. There 
was no settled canon to bind him. Many gospels and 
other books called after apostles were in circulation. 
The evangelists themselves acted much in the same 
way as he did with the third gospel; they altered, 
abridged, omitted the matter of existing documents in 
making them their own works. Faith in the divine au- 
thority or inspiration of current books had not yet arisen. 


1 Hippolytus’s Philosophumena, lib. vi. 35. 
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After the New Testament writings became authorita- 
tive and ‘Scripture,’ later heretics availed themselves of 
interpretation alone in the propagation of their peculiar 
views ; when Marcion lived this was not their expedient, 
and therefore he felt himself justified in altering or 
rejecting what he thought unsuitable. If he be censured 
for his conduct so should his orthodox contemporaries, 
who preferred oral tradition to written records or put 
documents afterwards excluded from the canon such as 
Clement’s epistle to the Corinthians, the ‘Shepherd’ of 
Hermas, and the epistle of Barnabas, on the same level 
with the canonical ones. Marcion’s list consisted of 
what he believed to be the genuine Christian books. 
He did not consider Paul’s epistles inspired or of divine 
authority. His accusers, such as Tertullian in whose 
time the canonicity of the New Testament books was 
accepted, might well blame him from their point of 
view; though he acted harmlessly and even with good 
intentions, in endeavouring to purify Christianity from 
Judaic corruptions. 

The author of the epistle to Diognetus, who lived 
about A.D. 160, shows his acquaintance with the gospels 
and Paul’s epistles. According to him, all Christians 
possess the Logos in their hearts, as well as the apostles; 
and all spiritual gifts belonging to individual members 
of the Christian Church proceed from the Logos. The 
apostles’ instructions are on the same level with other 
writings, except that they were drawn from the primi- 
tive source and taught others. The author’s Logos- 
doctrine is taken from the fourth gospel. But the 
tenor of his reasoning shows that he did not ascribe 
this gospel to an apostle, since he employs the gnosis 
it contains as a means of understanding the apostles, 
His object is to recommend the pure gnosis which it 
sets forth as confirmatory of the truth ot the gospels. 
If so, he could not have looked upon the fourth as the 
work of an apostle. 
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The earliest intimation of a collection of epistles 
being termed Scripture is in 2 Peter iti. 15, where Paul’s 
are so named. 

Athenagoras (A.D. 177) had a rigid opinion of the 
inspiration of the Old Testament, declaring everything 
evangelical truth which could be proved out of it as 
correct. He refers to the words of Jesus contained in 
the synoptists, with or without he says; and appeals 
to the Pauline teaching but once in his treatise on the 
resurrection.: No trace of a belief in the canonical au- 
thority of the New Testament writings appears in either 
of his works. It is even doubtful whether he was 
acquainted with the fourth gospel; for the passages re- 
lating to the Word do not appear to have been borrowed. 
from it. It is remarkable, that while he urges the 
diligent perusal of the Old Testament, he never alludes 
to the reading of the Christian books. In his ‘Embassy 
for Christians’ all his proofs are taken from the Old 
Testament. 

Theophilus of Antioch (A.D. 180), who wrote three 
books to Autolycus, is the first in whom a belief in the 
New Testament as sacred and inspired appears. He ad- 
duces Rom. xiii. 7,8; 1 Tim. ii. 2, as the word of God.? 
He also says that the evangelical voice (Matt. v. 28) 
speaks with greater power than the Old Testament re- 
specting chastity.’ 

In the latter part of the second century it was natural 
that the Church should be anxious about the mode of 
conserving and transmitting evangelical doctrine. Oral 
tradition had gradually lost in definiteness, its insuffi- 
ciency becoming more apparent in proportion to the 
distance of the source. Haziness gathered round it. 
The Old Testament writings were settled and secure. 
Their canonical authority was universally recognised, so 

1 Cap. xvi. p. 202, ed. Dechair. 
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that an appeal to them was easy. The Christian writings 
were differently circumstanced. Though many such 
widely separated in contents and value from one another 
were current, the spiritual consciousness of the Church 
had neither classified nor appraised them. The chief 
cause of selection arose from the early heretics, who 
introduced oriental speculations into Christianity. When 
these parties appealed to sayings and writings hitherto 
accepted in the Church, it was felt that the extant 
Christian literature must be sifted, if heretical allega- 
tions were to be resisted successfully. As the idea of 
a catholic Church became clearer and more important, 
the fixing of catholic tradition in opposition to the 
Gnostics seemed to be the more necessary. The Jewish- 
christians did not feel the need of a proper canon, 
and were less solicitous about it. Gentile-christians 
were impressed with this idea of its necessity in pro- 
portion to the increase and prominence of heretics in 
the second century. Besides, why should the Jews 
have their divine writings, and none of the Christian 
productions be thought worthy of similar distinction? 
No doubt existed about the pure doctrine of Christ 
being announced by apostles; hence their writings alone 
were held to contain that doctrine. Apostolicity was 
the first criterion of selection. 

The separation between the Christian writings was 
not made at once or by concert. It took place in dif- 
ferent localities imperceptibly and gradually. Hence 
differences appeared at first, with respect to the selec- 
tion. The opinion that the sifted list was inspired and 
of canonical authority soon became general in the catho- 
lic Church; though there was no exact agreement about 
‘ts actual contents. The felt need of a selection did 
not involve uniformity. In determining what were 
apostolic writings, from which pure doctrine might be 
drawn and which therefore received the highest rank, 
some diversity of opinion appeared. 
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The following propositions are deducible from an 
impartial survey of the history of the first two cen- 
turies. 

1. Before a.p. 170, no book of the New Testament 
was termed Scripture, or believed to be divine and in- 
spired. On the contrary, even after that date, different 
books were believed to be human compositions having 
none other authority than their contents warranted. 

2. No certain trace of the existence of the fourth 
gospel can be found till after Justin Martyr, i.e. till 
after the middle of the second century. That gospel 
came into use, in the first instance, among the later 
Gnostics, the followers of Basilides, Valentinus, and Mar- 
eion, who do not seem to have ascribed it to John. 
Towards the end of the second century, and not till 
then, it was assigned to the apostle by fathers of the 
eatholic Church and by canons. On what ground this 
opinion rested cannot be ascertained. One thing is 
clear—that the fathers who believed in its Johannine 
authorship neither assert nor hint that they relied on 
historical tradition for their opinion. 

3. The canonical gospels of Matthew and Mark can- 
not be identified with the logia of Matthew and the 
things said and done by Jesus, which Mark wrote, 
mentioned by Papias. That writer does not himself 
identify them. It is also noteworthy, that he puts oral 
tradition above written documents. 

4. The writings of Paul were either not used, or 
little regarded, by the prominent ecclesiastical writers 
of the first half of the second century. After a.p. 150 
they began to be valued. 

5. The canon, as far as it relates to the four gospels, 
was not settled at the close of the first century, as 
Tischendorf supposes. Not till the latter half of the 
second century did the present gospels assume a 
canonical position, superseding other works of a similar 
character and receiving a divine authority. 
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6. No canon of the New Testament, i.e. no collection 
of New Testament literature like the present one, sup- 
posed to possess divine authority, existed before a.p. 
200.1 


1 Scholten, Die iiltesten Zeugnisse betreffend die Schriften des N. T., 
pp. 179, 180. 
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BERLE, on the census of Quirinus, ii. 73 
Abraham justified by faith, the doc- 
trine as exhibited by Paul, i. 106, 148 

Achaia, Corinth the capital of, i. 34. 
Paul’s residence in, 131 

Achaicus, bearer of the Corinthian letter to 
Paul, i. 36 

Acts of the Apostles, compared with the 
Thessalonian Epistles, i. 28. Its bearing 
on the Galatians, 102. Its contents, i. 
196. Divided into two parts, 196. Its 
title, 206. Its credibility, 207. Evi- 
dences of, to be derived from the contents, 
207, et seg. Its sources, 258. Its author- 
ship, 260. Opinions of modern critics, 
273. Its leading object, 275. Its date 
and place of writing, 282. Its chro- 
nology, 287. State of the text, 288. List 
of commentaries, 290 

Acts of Pilate, quoted as evidence of integ- 
rity of Mark’s Gospel, ii. 116. Considered 
in reference to John’s Gospel, 400. Opi- 
nions of the Fathers respecting, 400. Its 
identity with the Hypomnemata disputed, 
400 

Adam, the first, and original sin, i. 152. 
Doctrine of original sin as set forth by 
the Apostle Paul, 152, e¢ seq. 

Address to the Greeks, its allusion to the 
Galatian Epistle, i. 101. Attributed to 
Justin Martyr, 101 

Advent of Christ, the Second, Paul preaches 
the, at Thessalonica, i. 2. Effect of this 
preaching on the Thessalonians, 3, 16. 
Their errors on the subject, 3. _Anti- 
christ to precede, 3,16. The burden of 
Paul’s Second Epistle to the Thessalo- 
nians, 3, e¢ seg. Animating motive of 
the Apostolic Epistles, 321. Central 
idea of the Revelation, 353. Paul ex- 
pected to be alive at, 355. Reference to, 
in Second of Peter, ii. 489. See Second 
Coming of Christ. y 

Adultery, the woman taken in, narration of, 
ii. 331 

#gean and Ionian Seas, Corinth situated 
between, i. 34 
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ZEmilius Paulus, conquers Perseus, i. 194 

Hons of the Gnostics, ii. 391, 398-400. 
See Valentinus. 

Agape, or love feast, abuse of the, by the 
Corinthian church, i. 48. How charac- 
terised by Peter, ii. 471. 

Agar and Mount Sinai, the history and al- 
legory of, i. 109, 110. Opinions of 
Marsh and Palfrey 110 

Aged, their treatment, how spoken of by 
the Apostle, ii. 442 

Alexander of Alexandria, quotes Second 
Epistle of John, ii. 314 


Alexander the Great, temple of Artemis 


burnt at his birth, i. 372 

Alexander, seizure of, during the uproar at 
Ephesus, i. 69 

Alexandria, Cyprus connected with, i. 217. 
Church of, acknowledge the Hebrews as 
Pauline, 227, 230. Admit canonicity of 
2nd and 8rd of John, ii. 814. Persecu- 
tion of the Jews at, i. 266. Mark 
founds the church of, ii. 76. Second of 
Peter supposed to be written at, 502 

Alexandrian Philosophy and Christianity, 
their bearing on one another in the He- 
brews, i. 247, 255. Opposed to Paulin- 
ism, 247 

Alexandrians, forged epistle to the, supposed 
to be the Epistle to the Hebrews, i. 221 

All in all, Christ so designated by the Va- 
lentinians, i. 399 

Alogi, aseribe the Revelation to Cerinthus, 
i. 816. Reject John’s Gospel, ii. 422 

Alpheus, father of Matthew, 1. 465 

Ambrose of Milan, admits the Hebrews as 
Pauline, i, 223. On Second of Peter, ii. 
483 

Ammonian Canons, eleven last verses of 
Mark’s Gospel not recognised in, ii. 
112 

Amphilochus of Iconium admits Pauline 
authorship of the Hebrews, i. 233 

Amphipolis, eapital of first division of Ma- 
cedonia, 194 

Amyntas, last prince of the Celts in Gala- 
tia, 1. 86 
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Ananias and Sapphira, their deaths, ii. 197, 
243 

Angels, demons, and spirits, Jewish view 
of, in the Apocalypse, i. 337 

Angels, how designated in Peter and J ude, 
i. 472 

Anger onPaul’s visit to the Corinthian church, 
i. 56. On the Laodicean Epistle, 193 

Anicetus on time of the Crucifixion, ii. 
406 

Antichrist, coming of, to precede second 
advent of Christ, i. 3. His personifica- 
tion in the Man of Sin and Son of Perdi- 
‘tion; 6. His seat the temple of God, 5. 
Justin Martyr’s reference to, as the Man 
of Apostasy, 6. Irenzeus’s statement con- 
cerning, 7. Doctrine of, not mentioned 
in the First Epistle to the Thessalonians, 
9. Who is Antichrist? 11. Supposition 
of Kern as to Nero being Antichrist, 11, 
359. Hilgenfeld attributes appearance 
of, to the time of Trajan, 11. Doctrine 

of, has its origin in Judaism, 11. Men- 
tioned by Daniel, 11. Rabbinical belief 
of, as the personal enemy of the Mes- 
siah, and incarnation of all evil, 11. 
Its first form mentioned in Matthew 
xxiv., 12. Opinions of the early believers 
respecting, 12. Nero’s persecution chief 
cause of early belief of, 12. Mentioned 
in Epistles of John, 12. Multitudinous 
appearances of, as teachers who denied 
the humanity of Christ, 12. The apostle’s 
doctrine not easily identified with these 
views, 12. Paul’s view, that its origin 
is in Judaism, 12. Not the same as 
the Apocalyptic doctrine, 12. This view 
stated in 1 Thess. ii. 15, 16, 12. Opinions 
of Gfroerer and Schneckenburger, 12. 
Heathenism and its influence, as de- 
veloped in the Roman power, supposed 
to be the Antichrist, 12, e¢ seg. Opinions 
of Hitzig as to ‘what withholdeth,’ 13. 
His view too precarious to be adopted, 
13. The peculiar ideas of the apostle 
not to be regarded as a prophecy of, 
18, 14. Romanism and the Pope do 
not realise the apostle’s ideas of Anti- 
christ as the Man of Sin, 18,14. The 
Man of Sin an ideal personage of the 
first and second centuries, 14. Man of 
Sin not to precede coming of Christ; 
nor is any system of religion identical 
with apostle’s ideas of Antichrist, 14. 
These views do not derogate from the 
apostle’s inspiration, 14,15. See Thes- 
salonians, First and Second Epistle. Con- 
ception of, in the Revelation, shows its 
apostolic origin, 323. Innocent ITI. re- 


presents the Saracens as, 371. Identified 
with the Pope, 371 
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Antinomianism, Christian and Jewish, its 
exposure, 1. 145 , 

Antioch, martyrdom of Polycarp at, i. 19. 
Synod of, ascribes the Hebrews to Paul, 
i. 233. Luke supposed to be a native of, 
ii. 10,11. Titus supposed to be a native 
of, 124. Ipgnatius’s martyrdom at, 369. 
Trajan spends a winter at, 369 * 

Antony, Mark, at the battle of Philippi, i. 
195 

Apocalypse, its christology, i. 328 ; ii. 435. 
Its eschatology, ii. 586 See Revelation, 
Book of. 

Apocalyptic tendency of Paul’s preaching, 

’ at Thessalonica, De Wette’s supposition 
respecting, i. 2. 

Apoeryphal Corinthian Epistles, Wilkins’s 
translation of the, i, 58. Masson’s 
translation, 58. Fabricius’s translation, 
58 

Apollinaris on Matthew’s Gospel, i. 481. On 
the Passover, ii. 407. On John’s Gospel, 
425, 458. 

Apollonius, quotes the Revelation to op- 
pose the Montanists, i. 315 

Apollos, brings intelligence of Corinthian 
church to Paul, i. 36. His party in that 
church, 40. Supposed by Luther to be 
author of the Hebrews, 255. Never men- 
tioned in-that epistle, 260. Aquila com- 
missioned to instruct, 372 

‘Apologies of Justin Martyr,’ written in 
Greek, i. 141. The Colossians noticed 
in, 175. Date of the First Apology, ii. 
374. Logos-doctrine of, 385. Founded 
upon the Synoptists, 385 

Apostles, Acts of the. Sze Acts of the 
Apostles. 

Apostles and Paul, their relation to one 
another compared, i. 108 

Apostolicity of Matthew’s Gospel, i. 484 

Apphia, wife of Philemon, i, 162, 172 

Aquila, with Priscilla, driven from Rome to 
Corinth, i. 835,118. Paul resides with, 
35,119. Accompanies Paul to Syria, 35. 
His birthplace, 118. Commissioned by 
Paul to instruct Apollos more perfectly, 
372 

Aramean, the Hebrews supposed to be 
written in, i. 263, 269. Native language 
of Peter, 426. Language of Matthew's 
Gospel, 466, 513. Its prevalence in Pa- 
lestine, 479 

Archippus, supposed to be Philemon’s son, 
i. 162. Philemon and Laodicean Epistles 
supposed to be addressed to, 167. Styled 
by Paul his fellow-labourer, 172. Proba- 
bly pastor of Colossian church, 172, 174 

Aristarchus, seized by Demetrius in the 
uproar at Ephesus, i. 69. Paul’s fellow- 
labourer, 120 
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Aristides, the rhetorician, his statement re- 
specting Corinth, i. 34, 68, 69 

Artemis, worship of, at Ephesus, i. 372. 
Her temple burnt by Herostratus, 372. 
Pliny’s account of the temple, 372, 373 

As, the particle, different use in two Epistles 
of Peter, ii. 494 

‘ Ascension of Moses,’ supposed to be quoted 
by Jude, i. 445 

Asia Minor, Galatia a province of, i. 85. 
First of John written in, ii. 303 

Athanasius on First of John, ii. 292. On 
Second of Peter, 483 

Athenagoras on First of Corinthians, i. 60. 
On Timothy, ii. 161. On John’s Gospel, 
398. On Second of Peter, 477 

Athens, visited by Paul, i. 3 

Atonement, doctrine of, in First of John 
not same as in his Gospel, ii. 297 

Attalus, King of Pergamus, checks the 
Celts, i. $5 

Aucher, Father, translates Apocryphal Co- 
rinthian Epistles, i. 58 

Augustine on the Hebrews, i. 223, 225. On 
Mark's Gospel, ii. 90. On First of John, 
303, 483 

Augustus, converts Galatia into a Roman 
province, i. 86. Favours the Jews, 117. 
Assigns them a place at Rome, 117. At 
the battle of Philippi, 195. His census, 
ii. 68 

‘Aurelius, bishop of Chollabi, appeals to 
2 John 10 as the words of John, ii. 314 


ABYLON, Peter's supposed residence in, 
i. 408, 427. Writes his First Epistle 

from, 408, 427 

Barnabas, supposed to have written the 
Hebrews, i. 216. A native of Cyprus, 
217. Meaning of the appellation, ‘Son 
of exhortation, 217. His epistle, 218. 
Its bearing on the Hebrews, 268. Styled 
catholic, 279. Recognises Matthew’s Gos- 
pel, 518. Luke’s Gospel referred to in 
his epistle, ii.19. With Mark visits Cy- 
prus, 76. Uses same quotations as Peter, 
476 

Barnes, his commentary on Matthew, i. 
520. On Luke, ii. 75. On the Hebrews, 
123 

Basil the Great, on Pauline origin of the 
Hebrews, i. 233. Onthe Ephesians, 373. 
On Second of Peter, ii. 483 

Basilides uses the Ephesians, i. 383. His 
treatise on the Gospel, ii. 23. Rejects 
Epistles to Timothy, 164. His testi- 
mony to John’s Gospel, 388. See Bunsen. 

Baumgarten, commentary on the Acts, il. 
290 

Baur, F.C., on authenticity of Second of 
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Thessalonians, i: 8, ef seg. Rejects both 
Thessalonian Epistles, 8, 27. On the 

- doctrine of 1 Thess. iv. 14-18, 1.24. On 
the order of these two Epistles, 33. His 
hypothesis of the Petrine and Christ-par- 
ties in the Corinthian church, 40, 42. 
On the authenticity of First and Second 
Corinthians, 58, 78. On the Galatian 
Epistle, 101. On Paul’s object in writ- 
ing the Romans, 129. On authenticity 
of the Romans, 132. Rejects Romans 
Xvi. as spurious, 140. Questions authen- 
ticity of Philemon and Colossian Epis- 
tles, 163, 176. On Gnostic heresy, 178. 
Rejects Pauline authorship of Philip- 
pians, 197. On Euodia and Syntyche, 
201. On Ephesians, 396. On the na- 
ture of the Pauline Christ, 897. On Mat- 
thew’s Gospel, 511. On Pastoral Epis- 
tles, 11.160. On First of John, 301. On 
Second and Third of John, 320. On 
John’s Gospel, 450 

Beast with seven heads and ten horns, sym- 
bol of the, i. 361. Nero represented by, 
361. Its number that of a man, 362. 
Protestant parallel of, to suceession of 
the Popes, 371 

Bede, on title of First of John, ii. 303 

Benson, supposes Philemon to be converted 
by one of Paul’s disciples, i. 161 

Berea, visited by Paul on his expulsion 
from Thessalonica, i. 2. Paul writes his 
First Epistle to the Thessalonians from, 
3. Paul driven from, by persecution of 
the Jews, 3. Onesimus supposed to be 
bishop of the church at, 162 

Bethany, the scenes at, ii. 333, 334, 363 

Bethesda, cure at pool of, ii. 330 

Berthotdt, his Introduction dismembers Se- 
cond of Corinthians, i. 75. Supposes 
Paul \o have written only part of Phile- 
mon, 166. On integrity of Second of 
Peter, £02 

Billroth, on the Christ-party in the Corin- 
thian church, i. 42 

Bishops, their character and qualifications, 
ii. 141, 176 

Bithynia, a portion of, given to the Celts, 
i. 85. Supposed to be the burial-place 
of Luke, il. 2 

Bleek, on Paul’s visit to the Corinthian 
church, i. 55. On a lost Corinthian 
Epistle, 67. His commentary on the 
Colossians, 1938. On the number of the 
Philippian Epistles, 203. His collection 
of patristic opinions on the Hebrews. 
234. His Commentary on the Hebrews, 
278. On date of James’s Epistle, 294. On 
the Revelation, 346, 364. His lectures 
on the Revelation, 371. Same on the 
the Ephesians, 407. On Matthew, 518. 
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On the Pastoral Epistles, ii. 195. On 
John’s Gospel, 367 

Blind man restored to sight, narrative of, ii. 
332. The narrative symbolising Christ 
as the Light of the world, 332, 353 

Boernerianus Codex, the Hebrews not con- 
tained in, i. 222 

Bornemann on the Acts, ii. 289 

Béttger, on the Ephesians, i. 396 

Brown, Dr. John, his expository discourses 
on First of Peter, i. 439 

Briickner, on James’ doctrine of justifica- 
tion, i. 2938. On First of Peter, 418. On 
Second of Peter, ii. 472, 476 

Brutus at the battle of Philippi, i. 195 

Bucer, rejects authenticity of the Revela- 
tion, 1. 346 

Bull, Bishop, on James’ doctrine of justifi- 
cation by works, i. 293 

Bunsen, Baron, on the order of the Thes- 
salonian Epistles, i. 33. On Basilides 
and the Docete as witnesses for the 
fourth Gospel, ii. 388,394. On integrity 
of Second of Peter, 503 

Burgess, Bishop, on 1 John vy. 7, 8; ii. 307 

Burton, supposes Sosthenes to be the bearer 
of Second of Corinthians, i. 74 

Burrus, the prefect, his death, i. 206 

Bush on the new heavens and new earth, 
i. 864 

Buttmann, Alex., on John xix, 35, ii. 436 

Byron, Lord, his translation of the Apocry- 
phal Corinthian Epistles, i. 58 


ZESAR, Julius, restores Corinth to its 
original splendour, i. 34 

Cesar’s household, Paul’s reference to the 
saints in, i. 120. Introduction of the 
gospel into, 211 

Ceesarea, Epistles to the Colossians, Phi- 
lippians, and Ephesians supposed to be 
written from, i. 189, 204, 396 

Caius Cesar, death of, ii. 71 

Caius, sends salutation to the Roman 
Christians from Corinth, i, 131. Infe- 
rence drawn from, that Paul wrote the 
Romans from Corinth, i. 131. See Gaius 

Caius of Rome rejects Pauline authorship 
of the Hebrews, i. 221. Uses the Reve- 
lation to oppose Montanism, 316 

Caligula, his persecution of the Jews, i. 266 

Cana, the miracle at, ii. 327, 353 

Canon, New Testament, bearing of early 
Christian literature on its formation, ii. 
508. Views of early Christian authors, 
508. ‘Shepherd of Hermas,’ 508. Bar- 
nabas and his epistle, 509. Justin 
Martyr, 509, 511. Papias, 510. Hege- 
Sippus, 510. Polyearp, 512. Ignatius, 
514. Clementine Homilies, 514. Basi- 
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lides the Gnostic, 515. ‘Hippolytus, 515. 
Valentinus, 516. Marcion’s Canon, 516. 
Diognetus, 517. Athenagoras, 618. 
Theophilus of Antioch, 518. Anxiety 
of the Church to conserve and transmit 
evangelical doctrine, 518. Apostolicity 
the first criterion of selection, 519. Sepa- 
ration of Christian writings not made at 
once or by concert, 519. Deducible pro- 
positions: No book of New Testament 
termed Scripture before a.p. 170, 520. 
No certain trace of fourth Gospel till 
middle of second century, 520. Ca- 
nonical Gospels of Matthew and Mark 
not identified with Matthew’s logia, and 
Mark’s things said and done by Jesus, 
520. Paul’s writings not used, or but 
little regarded, till a.p. 150, 520. Canon 
of the four Gospels not settled till latter 
half of second century, 520. No canon of 
New Testament supposed to possess divine 
authority existed before a.p. 200, 521 

Canonical and apocryphal works, distine- 
tion between, known to writer of Second 
of Peter, ii. 488 

Canonicity of the Revelation, i. 365 

Capernaum, Peter and Matthew reside at, 
1. 408, 465 

Cappellus on the date of the Galatian 
Epistle, 1. 90 

Carlstadt, doubts authenticity of the Reve- 
lation, 1. 346 

Carthage, Synod of, admits canonicity of 
James’ Epistle, i. 299, Held under 
Cyprian, ii. 314. Third Council adopt 
Second of Peter, 483 

Cassander, Macedonian general, names 
Thessalonica after his wife, i. 1 

Cassiodorus, no Latin commentary on the 
Hebrews known to, i. 227. On the 
Catholic Epistles, 280. On James’ 
Epistle, 297. On title of First of John, 
ii. 303. On Clement’s illustrations of 
the Sacred writings, 478 

Cassius, at the battle of Philippi, i. 195 

Catholic, meaning of the term, i. 279, 280 

Catholic Epistles, their history, authen- 
ticity, &c., i. 279. Incorporated into the 
Sacred Canon, 280 

Catholics, suppose Peter to be first bishop 
of Rome, i. 119, 120 

Cayster river, Ephesus situated on, i. 372 

Celibacy, question of, in the Corinthian 
church, i. 50 

Cellerier, his commentary on James, i. 312 

Celsus on authenticity of the Galatian 
Epistle, i. 102. On Matthew's Gospel, 


492. His acquaintance with Luke’s 
Gospel, ii. 23. On integrity of Mark, 
115, Supposed to have known John’s 


Gospel, 398 
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Census of Quirinus, fixes date of the Na- 
tivity, ii. 68 

Cephas or Peter, changed name of Simon, 
i. 408 

Cephas-party in the Corinthian Church, i. 
39, 40 

Cerinthus, errors of, embraced by the Colos- 
sians, i. 176,186. The Revelation and 
John’s Gospel attributed to, 316; ii. 323. 
Story of the Bath, 325. Uses Matthew's 
Gospel, 492. Not alive in John’s time, 
ii. 300 

Charism of tongues in the Corinthian church, 
what it consisted in, i. 53 

Chloe’s household, members of, inform Paul 
of the state of the Corinthian Church, i. 36 

Choronensis, Moses, his history edited by 
Whiston’s sons, i. 58 

Chrestus, or Christus (Christ), supposed by 
Claudius to instigate the Jews to rebel- 
lion, i. 118 

Christ, death of, the Hebrews epistle repre- 
sent as principally designed for the Jews, 
i. 246. Fulness of, represented by the 
Gnostic Hons, 398, 400. Time allotted 
to his ministry, 11.422. His person dif- 
ferently described in John’s Gospel and 
the Revelation, 435 

Christ, Second coming of, Paul preaches 
the, at Thessalonica, i. 2. Influence of 
this preaching, 3. Errors of the Thessa- 
lonians regarding the, 3, 16. Forms 
burden of Second Thessalonians, 3, 16. 
Animating motive of Apostolic Epistles, 
321. Central idea of the Revelation, 
353. Paul’s view, 355. Referred to in 
Second of Peter, ii. 489. See Revelation 

Christ-party in church at Corinth, i. 38. 
The Gnostics represent, 42. Its theo- 
sophie mysticism, 42, 398, 400 

Christian, public relations of, how treated 
by Paul, i. 62 

Christianity introduced to the Galatians, i. 
85. Its superiority to Judaism, 272. 
Introduced into Crete, ii. 125 

Christology of the Philippians, i. 199. Of 
the Hebrews, 243. Of the Apocalypse, 
322, 328. Of the Ephesians, 397 

Chronology of the Acts, ji. 287 s 

Chrysostom, his account of Corinth, i, 34. 
On Paul's visit to Corinthian church, 56. 
Admits the Hebrews as Pauline, 233. 
On James, 281. Identifies Luke as the 
evangelist and physician, ii. 1. On John’s 
Gospel, 458. On Second of Peter, 483 

Church at Thessalonica, its formation, i. 1. 
Paul’s epistles to, see First and Second 
Thessalonians. At Corinth, 34, see First 
and Second Corinthians. At Ephesus, 
see Ephesians. At Philippi, sve Philip- 
pians, At Rome, see Romans. 
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Churches in Galatia, established by Paul, i. 
85, et seg. His epistle addressed to, sent 
by Titus, and written with his own hand, 
88, 95, 109. Adversaries of Paul in the, 
96. Their state when visited by Paul a 
second time, 98. Their composition, 99. 
See Galatians, Epistle to the. At Colosse, 
see Colossians, Epistle to the 3 

Church, the new heavens and new eart' 
description of its flourishing state, i. 
364, 365 

Church, Greek, admit the Hebrews as 
Pauline in the third century, i, 282, 
234 

Church of Rome, supposed to be alluded to 
in the Revelation, i. 371 

Church, Western, admit the Hebrews as 
apostolic in the 4th century, i. 234 

Cicero, his description of Corinth as the 
light of Greece, i. 34 

Cilicia, Quirinus governor of, ii. 71 

Circular, meaning of the word Catholic, i. 
279 

Claromontanus Codex, separates the He- 
brews from other Pauline epistles, i. 222 

Claudius, Emperor, banishes the Jews from 
Rome, i. 35, 117 

Claudius the Emperor, Hitzig supposes him 
to be the Antichrist of 2 Thessalonians, 
i. 13 

Clement of Alexandria on Second of Thes- 
salonians, i. 7. On First of Thessalo- 
nians, 19, 20. On First Corinthians, 58, 
60. On Second Corinthians, 78. On 
the Galatians, 102. Alludes to Peter 
and Simon Magus, 120. Onthe Romans, 
133. On Timothy, 174; ii. 162. On 
Philippians, i. 196. On the Hebrews, 
227, 247. On the Catholic Epistles, 279. 
On James, 281, 297. On the Revelation, 
817. On First of Peter, 413. On Jude, 
441. On Luke’s Gospel, ii. 24. On 
Mark’s Gospel, 78, 110, 112. Supposes 
Mark to be latest Synoptist, 93. On First 
of John, 291. On Second and Third of 
John, 313. On John’s Gospel, 402. On 
the Passover, 406. Does not allude to 
Second of Peter, 478. On Matthew’s 
Gospel, 492 

Clement of Rome, quotation from, on First 
of Thessalonians, i.19. On Galatians, 
101. On Romans, 1382. Member of 
Cesar’s household, 201. Not the Philip- 
pian Clement, 201. Supposed to be writer 
of the Hebrews, 216. On James’ Epistle, 
296. Refers to Luke, ii. 19. Unac- 
quainted with eleven last verses of Mark, 
112. On Pastoral Epistles, 144. His 
epistle to the Corinthians, 269. Alludes 
to the Second of Peter, 474 

Clement, labours at Philippi, i, 195, 214 
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Clementine Recognitions, their acquaintance 
with Luke’s Gospel, ii. 23 

Clementine Homilies, their reference to 
Luke, ii. 23. To Acts, 270, 287. Quote 
John’s Gospel, 396 

Colassz, another name for Colosse, i. 168 

Colosse, its history, i. 168. Named also 
Colasse, 168. Mentioned by Herodotus 
and Xenophon, 168. Loses its greatness 
under the Seleucidee and the Romans, 
168. Strabo styles it a little city, 168. 
Church formed in, 168. Philemon sup- 
posed to be bishop of, 161. Destroyed 
by an earthquake, 189. 

Colossians, Epistle to the, Tychicus bearer 
‘of, i. 96. Who planted the church, 168. 
Its authenticity, 174. Its occasion and 
object, 187. Time and place of writing 
the, 188. Its contents, 189. The Epistle 
from Laodicea, 192. List. of commen- 
taries, 193. Its resemblance to the 
Ephesians, 384. De Wette’s table of 
parallels, 384. Written earlier than the 
Ephesians, 395. 

Coming of Christ, the Second, erroneous 
views entertained by the Thessalonians 
respecting, i. 16. First Thessalonians 
written to counteract, 16. The anima- 
ting motive of the apostolic epistles, 321. 
The central idea of the Revelation, 353. 
Paul’s view of, 355. Referred to in 
Second of Peter, ii. 489. 

Constantinople, Luke’s remains transported 
to, ii. 2. 

Corinth visited by Paul, i. 3, 16, 30. Its 
situation, i, 34. The capital of Achaia, 
84, Noted for its wealth and for cele- 
bration of the Isthmian games, 34. 
Styled by Cicero the light of Greece, 34. 
Destroyed by Mummius, 34. Restored 
by Julius Cesar, 34. Venus worshipped 
at, 84. Celebrated for its schools of 
learning, 34. The remarks of Aristides, 
and of Dion Chrysostom, 34. Paul re- 
sides at, 34, 131. Opposition of the 
Jews to his labours, 35. Paul forms a 
church of Jews and Gentiles at, 35. The 
residence of Aquila and Priscilla, 36. 
Arrival of Timothy and Silas at, 35. Dis- 
turbances at, on account of Paul's preach- 
ing, 35. Humane conduct of Gallio in 
quelling this insurrection, 35. Paul's 
departure from, 35. Writes, from Ephe- 
sus, his First Epistle to the church at, 86. 
Epistle to the Romans written at, 131. 

Corinth and Thessalonica, cireumstances of 
the churches of, not very dissimilar, i. 
23. This used against authenticity of 
First Thessalonians, 23. 

Corinthians, First Epistle to the, addressed 
to the church at Corinth, i. 34.. Origin 
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of this church, 34. Its occasion, 86. 
Irregularities of the church at Corinth, 
36, 47. A prior epistle, but lost, 36. 
Time and place of writing this epistle, 

' 36. Written from Ephesus, 36. Its 
date supposed to be the spring of A.D. 57, 
37. State of the church, and questions 
which agitated it, when Paul wrote, 37. 
Its party divisions, 37-47. Opinions of 
commentators on these divisions, 40. 
Disorders of the church in addition to 
the strife of parties, 47. Improper ob- 
servance of the Lord’s Supper, 48. The 
appeal to heathen tribunals, 48. Denial _ 
or doubt of the resurrection, 49. Sub- 
ject of marriage perplexing to, 60. On 
the duties of Christians regarding flesh 
offered to idols, 51. The demeanour of 
females, 52. Spiritual gifts, 63. Paul’s 
visits to, before he wrote to the Corin- 
thians, 54. Opinions of the critics, 56. 
First extant epistle not the first received 
from the apostle, 57. Its authenticity, 
59. Its contents, 60. 

Corinthians, Second Epistle to the, i. 66. 
Account of the apostle between the 
writing of the two extant Epistles, 66. 
Effects of the First Epistle te the, and 
state of the church when the Second 
Epistle was written, 69. Its occasion and 
object, 71. Time and place of writing 
the Epistle, 72. Opinions of commen- 
tators on, 73. Unity and integrity of the 
Hpistle, 75. This integrity impugned by 
Semler and others, 75. Its diction and 
style, 76. Opinions of modern critics, 
77. Its authenticity, 78. Its contents, 
79. Commentaries on, 84 

Corinthians, Clement’s Epistle to, its sup- 
posed allusions to Second of Peter, ii. 474 

Cornelius, baptism of, circumstances attend- 
ing awake suspicion, ii. 250 

Correspondences, verbal, of the three Gos- 
pels, i. 459-461 

Credibility of the Acts decided by its con- 
tents, u. 207 

Credner on the Revelation, i. 847. On the 
Ephesians, 395. On Jude, 442. On 
Matthew’s Gospel, 480. On the Acts, ii. 
260 

Crenides, ancient name for Philippi, i. 194 

Crete, Gospel introduced into by Titus, ii, 
125. Paul supposed to visit, 125 

Crispus, converted by Paul at Corinth, i. 35 

Crucifixion, narrative of, in Luke’s Gospel, 
11. 89. Its date, 384, 403 

Crusaders, tombs of John and Mary pointed 
out to, i. 373 

Cybele, worship of, by the Gauls, i. 87 

Cyrenius, governor of Syria, when Augustus’ 
census was made, ii. 68 
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Cureton, Melito’s Apology in Syriac pub- 
lished by, ii. 478 pte er 
Cyril of Alexandria ascribes the Hebrews 
to Paul} i. 230 

Cyril of Jerusalem, admits the Hebrews as 
Pauline; i. 232. On Mark, ii. 113. On 
First of John, 292. On Second of Peter, 
483 

Cyprian, quotes Second of Corinthians, i. 
79. Does not allude to the Hebrews, 
222. On the Revelation, 317. Quotes 
First of John, ii. 292. Does not allude 
to Peter's Second Epistle, 483 

Cyprus, Barnabas a native of, i. 217. Con- 
nected with Alexandria, 217. Visited 
by Mark and Barnabas, ii. 76 


iS eared on Polycarp’s Epistle, ii. 370 
Dalmatia visited by Titus, ii. 124 
Dalmer, his 
sians, i. 193 
Daniel, Book of, its reference to Antichrist, 
i. 10,11. Furnishes symbols and figures 
for the Revelation, i. 357 
Dannemann on the Reyelation, i. 343 
Dayidic descent of Christ, opinions on the, 
ii. 28, et seg. 
Dayison’s Discourses on Prophecy, view 
of the Papacy contained in, i. 371 
Day of the Lord, allusion to, in Second of 
Peter, ii. 489 
Deaconesses, their character and qualifica- 
tions, ii. 141, 176 
Deacons, their character and qualifications, 
il. 141,176. The seven who were elected, 
198, 245 
Dead, resurrection of the, Paul’s teaching 
respecting, i. 8, 18, 32, 63. Hilgenfeld’s 
assertion respecting, 8. Denied by some 
of the Corinthians, 49 
Death of Christ, chiefly designed for the 
Jews, according to the Hebrews, i. 246. 
Account of, in John’s Gospel, ii. 336, 
353. Its date, 384, 403 
Death of Peter and Paul at Rome, testi- 
mony of the Fathers respecting, i. 409. 
Testimony insufficient, 410 
Delitzsch on authorship of the Hebrews, i. 
219. His commentary on the Hebrews, 
278 
Demetrius the silversmith, raises a disturb- 
ance at Ephesus, i. 68, 69, 73 
Derbe, a city of Lycaonia, i. 86. 
a native of, 131 ; 
Dialogue with Trypho, notice of Colossian 
Epistle in, i. 175. Its date, ii. 374. 
Logos-doctrine of, 385 
Didymus considers Second of Peter a for- 
gery, 11. 482, 483 3 
Dietlein on Second of Peter, ii, 475 
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Diodorus Siculus on the ancient name of 
Philippi, i. 194 

Diognetus, Epistle to, on Galatians, i. 101. 
On First of Peter, 414. On the Acts, ii. 
270. On John’s Gospel, 399 

Dion Cassius, his statement respecting the 
Jews at Rome, i. 117, 118 

Dionysius of Alexandria, ascribes the He- 
brews to Paul, i. 230. Styles First of 
John catholic, 279. On Epistle of James, 
297. On the Revelation, 317. On First 
of John, ii. 292. On Second and Third 
of John, 313 

Dionysius, of Corinth, his statement re- 
specting the founding of the church at 
Rome, i. 120. 

Docete, their tenets, ii. 305. 
First of John, 305. 
John’s Gospel, 395, 

Doddridge’s Life of Colonel Gardiner vision 
of Christ on the cross related in, ii. 248. 
Compares Philemon to Pliny’s epistle, i. 
166 

Donaldson, Dr. James, his observations on 
the Apollinarian Fragments, i. 420 

Donker-Curtius on the Revelation, i. 343 

Doxology of the Romans, its authenticity 
questioned, i. 133 

Dragon, Satan represented under figure of, 
1. 361 

Drama, prophetic, the Revelation supposed 
to be a, i. 851 

Diisterdieck, on the Revelation, i. 346. 
His commentary on the Revelation, 371. 
On date of First of John, ii. 301. His 
commentaries on John’s Epistles, 312, 
322 


Opposed in 
Their testimony to 


ADIE, Dr., his English version of the 
Laodicean Epistle, i. 192 

Earthquake, allusions to the, which de- 
stroyed cities of Asia Minor, i. 189 

Eastern Church, admit the Hebrews as 
apostolic in the third century, i, 232, 
234 

Ebed-Jesu admits the Hebrews as the four- 
teenth of Paul’s Epistles, i. 233 

Ebionite heresy in the Colossian church, i. 
176, et seq. 

Ebrard, his view of the epilogue of Hebrews, 
i, 219. His commentary on the He- 
brews, 278. On the Revelation, 343. 
His commentaries on Epistles of John, 
312, 322. 

Echedorus, river, Thessalonica built at the 
mouth of, i. 1 

Eichhorn on Second of Corinthians, i. 76. 
On the Apocalypse, 351. Denies authen- 
ticity of Titus, 11. 129 

Elders of churches, Peter’s directions to, i: 
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438. Their character and qualifications, 
ii. 141, 176 

‘Elect Lady and her children,’ meaning of 
the words, ii. 818. Second of John ad- 
dressed to, 818, 319 

Electa, Lady, see Elect Lady. 

Ellicott, his commentary on the Pastoral 
Epistles, ii. 195 : 

Elsley, his commentary on Matthew, i. 520. 
On Luke, ii. 75. On the Hebrews, 123 

Elymas, Paul’s encounter with, similar to 
that of Peter with Simon Magus, ii. 251 

Emmerling, on the language of Second of 
Corinthians, 1. 76 

Enemies, judgment and subjugation of, 
how stated in the Hebrews, 1. 246 

Enoch, Book of, furnished ideas for the 
Revelation, i. 357. Reference to, in Jude, 
444, Opinions of critics, 444. By whom 
written, 444. Supposed by some not to 
be quoted by Jude, 444 

Epaphras, mentioned by Paul, ioe E20. 
Supposed to plant the church at Colosse, 
i. 168, 172. Brings intelligence of Co- 
lossian church to Paul, i. 187 

Epaphroditus, labours at Philippi, i. 195. 
Bearer of the Philippian Epistle, i. 207, 
213. His illness, 207, 213 

Ephesus, Paul’s second visit to, i. 36. First 
of Corinthians written from, 36. The 
uproar at, 68. Departure of Paul, 69. 
Onesimus supposed to be first bishop of 
church at, 162. Revelation supposed to 
be written at, 349. Date of church’s 
formation, 851. One of the cities of 
Tonia, 372. Metropolis of proconsular 
Asia, 372. Celebrated for its worship of 
Artemis, 372. Her temple burnt by He- 
rostratus, 372. Visited by Paul, 372. 
His preaching in the school of Tyrannus, 
372. Success attending the apostle’s 
labours, 372. Paul haying formed a 
church, leayes it to the care of Timothy, 
373. The letter of Paul, 373. The tra- 
dition of John’s residence and death 
there, 373. His tomb and that of the 
Lord’s mother pointed out to the Crusa- 
ders, 373. The seat of a bishop, 373. 
Two councils held at, 373. Timothy sup- 
posed to be first bishop of, 11. 181, 150. 
Said to be martyred there, 131 

Ephesians, Epistle to the: notices of Ephe- 
sus and its connection with the Christian 
religion, i. 872. Paul’s epistle to, 373. 
The persons to whom addressed, 373. 
Quotations from the Fathers regarding, 
873. Its authenticity denied, 381, 382. 
Testimony of the fathers, 382. Time and 
place of writing the, 396. Occasion and 
object of writing the epistle, 401. Its 
contents, 408. List of commentaries, 407 
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Ephrem, on James, i, 299. On Jude, 444. 
On John’s Gospel, ii. 397. His commen- 
tary on Tatian’s Harmony and ‘ Diates- 
saron, 897. On Second and Third of 
John, ii. 314. On Second of Peter, 481, 
484 as 

Epiphanius, on Pauline origin of the He- 
brews, i. 231, 2838. On Matthew's Gos- 
pel, 492. Supposes Luke to have visited 
Gaul, ii. 2. On First of John, 292. On 
Second of Peter, 483 

Epistles, Catholic, 1. 279 ; 

Epistle of John the Virgin, title of the 
First and Second Epistles of John, ii. 303 

Epistles, Pastoral, see Pastoral Epistles 

Epopee, the Revelation called an, i. 352 

Erasmus on the apostolic authorship of the 
Revelation, i. 346 

Erastus, commissioned by Paul to collect’ 
contributions for the poor saints at Jeru- 
salem, i. 36 : 

Errors of Commentators and interpreters of 
the Revelation, i. 368, e¢ seq. 

Errorists, described in Jude and Second of 
Peter, ii. 478, 499, 504 

Eschatology, of Paul, Hilgenfeld’s asser- 
tion respecting, i. 8. Thessalonians in- 
structed respecting, 18, 32. Of the 
Revelation, 334. Of Matthew's Gospel, 
500, 504 

Esdras, Second Book of, furnished ideas for 
the Revelation, i. 357 

Essene doctrines, their spread and treat- 
ment, i. 149 

Euodia and Syntyche, supposed by Baur to 
represent parties rather than persons, a. 
201. Paul entreats them to be reconciled, 
214 

Eusebius, states Peter was first president 
of Roman church, i. 120. Alludes to 
earthquake at Colosse, 189. On Philip- 
pian Epistle, 196. On the Hebrews, 
220, 221, 231, 232. His use of the word 
catholic, 280. On James, 297. On the 
Revelation, 314. On First of Peter, 412. 
On Jude’s Epistle, 441. On Matthew's 
Gospel, 466. Identifies Luke as the 
physician and evangelist, ii. 1. On 
Luke’s Gospel, 10. On Mark’s Gospel, 
79,110, 112. On Paul's visit to Spain, 
146. On First of John, 291, 292. On 
Second and Third of John, 313-315. On 
Second of Peter, 482 

Evanson, calls in question the authenticity 
of the Romans, i. 132 

Ewald, on the Thessalonian Epistles, i. 33. 
His commentary on First of Thessalo- 
nians, 33. On Second of Corinthians, 
84. On Galatians, 116. On Romans, 
160. On Philemon, 167. On Colossians, 
193. On Philippians, 215. On the Re- 
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velation, 346, 871. On Matthe w, 620. 
On Luke, ii. 75. On Hebrews, 123. On 
the Pastoral Epistles, 195. On John’s 
Gospel, 468 

Expositors of the Revelation, errors into 
which they have fallen, i. 368. Sum- 
mary of their mistakes, 368-371 

Ezekiel, furnished symbols for the Revela- 
tion, i. 357 


AITH, its definition, and apostolic in- 
junctions concerning, ii. 177 

Faith and law, Pauline contrast of, foreign 
to the Hebrews, i. 245 

Faith and love, their coordination un-Paul- 
ine in the Ephesians, i. 387 

Faith and righteousness, Paul’s view of, 
foreign to the Hebrews, i. 245 

Faith and works, doctrine of, combined in 
Peter’s Epistles, ii. 507 

Faith, justification by, doctrine of, as stated 
in the Romans, i. 142. James’s doctrine 
of, 289, 293 

False teachers, Paul’s description of, ii. 
142, 177, 188 

Father, the Word, and the Holy Ghost, pass- 
age relating to, spurious, ii. 306. Porson’s 
treatise on, 306. Efforts of Burgess and 
others in support of its authenticity, 
307 

Fathers, quotations from the. See Epis- 
tles, Gospels, and Names of the Fathers. 

Feilmoser, on Peter’s visit to Rome, i. 121. 
On the Acts, ii. 260 

Females, their demeanour in public meet- 
ings, i. 52 

Fifth Trumpet, Pastorini’s interpretation 
of, i. 371 

Firmilian, on Second of Peter, ii. 480 

Five Thousand, Christ feeding the, ii. 330 

Flesh offered to idols, directions of Paul as 
to, i. 51, 52 

Forster, on linguistic parallels of the He- 
brews, i. 254. His criticism on 1 John 
v. 7, i1. 307 

Fortunatus, bearer of Corinthian letter to 
Paul, i. 36 

Fourth Vial, wars of the French Reyolu- 
tion viewed as interpreting, i. 370 

Fritzsche, on the harmony between 1 Cor. 
xv. and Romans y., i. 64. On Gal. iv. 
13, 89. On the Doxology in Romans, 
136. His commentary on Romans, 160. 
His commentary on Matthew, 520. His 
commentary on Mark, ii. 123 

Fronmiiller, his commentaries on First Pe- 
ter, 1.439. On Jude, 450. On Second 
Peter, ii. 506 
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AIUS, seized by the silversmiths in the 
uproar at Ephesus, i. 69 

Gaius, Third of John addressed to, ii. 319. 
Identified with Caius, bishop of Per- 
gamus, 319 

Galatia, or Gallo-graecia, a province of Asia 
Minor, i. 85. Various in extent, 85. 
Peopled by Gauls or Celts, 85. Cause 
of their emigration, 85. Conquered by 
the Romans under Vulso, 86. Converted 
into a Roman province by Augustus, 86. 
Its description in the New Testament, 86. 
Its cities, 86. Its religion, 87. Wor- 
ship of Cybele, 87. Its trade, 87. Its 
Jewish inhabitants, 87. Visited by Paul 
on his second missionary journey, 87. 
Koppe and other critics suppose a prior 
visit, 87. Residence of Paul in, who forms 
a church, and writes them an epistle, 87, 
et seg. See Galatians, Epistle to the 

Galatians, Epistle to the, its time and place, 
i. 88. Opinions of commentators about its 
priority to the other epistles, 88. Foun- 
dation of the churches in Galatia, 89. Its 
date, 89. Its parallelisms with Second 
Corinthians and Romans, 91. ‘Titus its 
bearer, 95. The Apostle’s adversaries in 
the Galatian churches, 96. State of the 
churches when visited by Paul a second 
time, 98. Composition of the Galatian 
churches, 99. Authenticity of the Epistle, 
101, Testimonies of the Fathers, 101. 
Its contents, 104. Paul writes the Epistle 
with his own hand, 109. Interpretation of 
passages and general observations, 109, 
List of commentaries on, 116. See Galatia 

Galilee, sea of, Capernaum situated on, i. 
408 

Gallio the proconsul, Paul accused before, 
i. 35. Refuses to interfere in ecclesias- 
tical matters, 35 

Gallo-Grecia. See Galatia. 

Gamaliel, speech of, incorrect, ii. 242, 245 

Games, Isthmian, celebrated at Corinth, i. 34 

Gardiner, Colonel, vision of, ii. 248 

Gauls, or Celts, their emigration to Galatia, 
1.85. Their leaders, 85. Invited over 
by Nicomedes, who rewards them with a 
portion of Bithynia, i. 85. Syrian kines 
pay tribute to, 85. Attalus checks their 
encroachments, 85. Called Gallo-greeci, 
or Grecian Gauls, 85. Jerome’s state- 
ment respecting, 85. Their language, 
86. Subjugated by Vulso, 86. Amyntas 
the last of their princes, 86. Their coun- 
try converted by Augustus into a Roman 
province, 86. Description of Galatia in 
the New Testament, 86. Cities of the 
Galatians, 86. Their religion, 87. Their 
worship of Cybele, 87. Their commerce, 
87. The Jews reside in their province, 
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and make proselytes, 87. Visited by Paul, 
who forms a church, to which he addresses 
his Epistle, 87. Luke supposed to be 
their minister, ii. 2 

Gentiles, poorer class chieflyform the church 
at Corinth, i. 35 

Gfroerer, his opinion that Judaism gave 
origin to the idea of Antichrist, i. 12 

Gifts, spiritual, of the Corinthian church, 
Paul’s remarks on, i. 53 

Glorification of Christ, how and when ac- 
complished, ii. 336, 352 

Gnomology, a collection of discourses, one 
source of Luke’s Gospel, ii. 49 

Gnosticism. See Gnostics; John, Gospel 
of; Valentinus 

Gnostics, represent the Christ-party in the 
Corinthian church, i. 42. Look upon 
Christ as no higher than Socrates, 42. 
Their heresy spreads in the Colossian 
church, 176. Also in the church at Phi- 
lippi, 197. Their eons represented by 
Christ, 398, 400. Their idea of Christ’s 
descent into hell, 400. Reject the Epis- 
tles to Timothy, 11.164. Their doctrines, 
164,190. Theirrise in Trajan’s time, 300. 
Allusions to, in Second of Peter, 500 

Gobar, Stephen, on the Pauline authorship 
of the Hebrews, 1. 220 

Gospels, introductory remarks on the :— 
their mutual relations, i. 451. Their 
sources, 451. Oral traditions, 451. Their 
composition, 451. Supposed indepen- 
dence of the evangelists, 452. Contra- 
dictions in, 453. Composed of written 
materials, 454. Harmonies of the Gospels, 
454. List of parallels, 456-461. Verbal 
coincidences, 462. Their narratives, real 
and ideal, 463. See Names of writers 

Gospels, Synoptic, compared with John’s 
Gospel, 11. 356, See Synoptists 

Graul, on Ephesians, i. 896 

Greek, Epistle to the Hebrews written in, 
i. 141, 268, 269. Matthew supposed to 
have written his Gospel in, 476 

Greek Church, admit the Hebrews as Paul- 
ine, i. 232, 234 

Greeye’s dismemberment of Second Corin- 
thian Epistle, i. 75 

Grepory of Nazianzum, admits Pauline au- 
thorship of the Hebrews, i. 233. On Se- 
cond of Peter, ii, 483 

Gregory Nyssene, admits the Hebrews as 
Pauline, i. 238 

Gregory Thaumaturgus, admits Pauline au- 
thorship of the Hebrews, i. 233 

Griesbach, on integrity of Mark’s Gospel, 
n. 112. On1 John y. 7, 8; 307 

ee De, on the style of the Hebrews, i. 

Grotius, on the order of the Thessalonian 
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Epistles, i. 30, 33. 
thian letter, 95 

Guericke, on the Christ-party in the Co- 
rinthian church, i. 42. On the Revela- 
tion, 348 


On date of Corin- 


ACKETT, his commentary on the Acts, 
ii. 251 

Hammond, on the new heavens and the new 
earth, i. 364 

Harless, on the Ephesians, i. 394, 407 

Harmonies of the Gospels, i. 454-457 

Hartwig, supposes Revelation to be a pro- 
phetic drama, i. 351 

Hebraisms in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
i. 248 et seg. 

Hebrews, meaning of the word, i. 260 

Hebrews, Epistle to the, its authorship, i. 
216. Clement of Rome supposed to 
have written it, 216. Supposed to have 
been written by Barnabas, 216. Sup- 
posed to have been written by Luke, 
218. Silvanus, or Silas, supposed to be 
its author, 219. Pauline authorship, 219. 
Opinions of the fathers, for and against, 
220, e¢ seg. Opinions of modern com- 
mentators, 220, e¢ seg. Time and place 
of writing it, 261. Persons to whom it 
was addressed, 262. Its language, 269. 
Occasion and object, 270. Its contents, 
272. Its divisions, 272. List of com- 
mentaries, 278 

Heathenism personified, supposed to be 
the Antichrist of Scripture, i. 11, 13. 
Triumphs of the Messiah over, 359 

Heavens and earth, the new, modern inter- 
pretations of the predictions of, in the 
Revelation, i. 364 

Hegesippus, on Matthew’s Gospel, i. 492. 
On Pastoral Epistles, 11. 160 

Heinrichs, on the unity of the Philippian 
Epistle, i. 203 : 

Hell, Christ’s descent into, Gnostic idea of, 
i. 400 

Hengel, Van, his commentary on the Phi- 
lippians, 1. 215 

Hengstenberg, on the Revelation, i. 313, 
343. On the census of Quirinus, ii. 72. 
His commentary on John’s Gospel, 468. 
On Second of Peter and Jude’s Epistle, 
473 

Hera, cave of, supposed to be the bottom- 
less abyss, 1. 369 

Heracleon, his commentary on John’s 
Gospel, ii. 8391. On Matthew’s death, 
465 

Heresy, spread of, ii. 8388. Meaning of the 
word in Second of Peter, 491. See 
Heretic 

Heretic, Heretics, referred to in the Reve- 
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lation, i. 871. Meaning of the word, ii. 
174,188. Alluded to in Second of Peter, 
500, 504. See Heresy 

Hermas, refers to the Colossians in his 
‘Shepherd,’ i. 175. On Epistle of James, 
296. On Second of Peter, ii. 475 

Hermeneutics of the Hebrews differ from 
those of Paul, i. 240 

Herod Agrippa, his death fixed by the 
Acts, ii. 287 

Herod the Great, a friend of Augustus, i. 
117 

Herodotus, mentions Colosse as a great city, 
i. 168 

Herostratus, burns temple of Artemis, i. 
372 

Hervey, Lord Arthur, on Dayidie descent 
of Christ, ii. 28 

Hesychius of Jerusalem, on integrity of 
Mark’s Gospel, 11. 112 

Heydenreich, on Second of Peter, ii. 473. 
On Jude, 473 

Hierapolis, destroyed by earthquake, i. 189 

Hierocles, on the towns in Phrygia, i. 169 

Highpriest and his office compared with 
Christ and his office, i. 273, e¢ seq. 

Hilary of Poitiers, admits the Hebrews as 
Pauline, i. 223. His admissions followed 
by others in the West, 223, On Second 
of Peter, ii. 483 

Hilgenfeld, on authenticity of Thessalonian 
Epistles, i. 8, 11, 22, 27. His com- 
mentary on the Galatians, 116. On 
First of John, ii. 301. On date of John’s 
Gospel, 37. And of Second of Peter, 502 

Hippolytus, rejects Pauline authorship of 
the Hebrews, i. 220. On James’ Epistle, 
299. On the Revelation, 317. Refers 
to heretical quotations of the Canonical 
Gospels, ii. 23. On integrity of Mark, 
113. His ‘Philosophumena’ not to be 
relied on, 23, 388. His account of Ba- 
silides, 388. . His acquaintance with 
John’s Gospel, 393. His ‘ Refutation of 
All Heresies,’ 393. His account of the 
Peratze and Docete, 393, 394. On Second 
of Peter, 481, 483 

Hitzig, his opinion that ‘ What withholdeth’ 
is Claudius, i. 18. On the Revelation, 
347. On John’s Gospel, ii. 461 

Hofmann, considers the Christ-party ortho- 
dox, i. 42 

Holtzmann, on Thessalonian Epistles, i. 27. 
On Luke’s Gospel, ii. 5. On dependence 
of Luke on Matthew's Gospel, 75. On 
the Pastoral Epistles, 195 

Homoiousian doctrine, definition of the, 1.198 

Homoousian doctrine, definition of the, i. 
198 

Hug, on Second of Corinthians, i. 77. On 
the Hebrews, 222. On James, 287, On 
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new heavens and new earth, 364. On 
the Acts, ii. 282. On First of John, 305 

Humphry, his commentary on the Acts, ii. 
293 

Husbands and wives, their relative duties, 
i, 487 

Huther, his commentaries: on the Colos- 
sians, i. 193; on James, 312; on First 
of Peter, 439 ; on Jude, 450 ; on Pastoral 
Epistles, ii. 195 ; on First of John, 312; 
on Second and Third of John, 322; on 
Second of Peter, 506. His remarks on 
the Pastoral Epistles, and the First of 
John, i. 152, 301 

Hutter, Elias, translates forged Laodicean 
epistle into Greek, i. 192 

Hymeneus, heresy of, ii. 184 

‘Hypomnemata’ and ‘ Acts of Pilate,’ their 
identity questioned, ii. 399 


DOLS, flesh offered to, duties of the 
Corinthian Church as to, i. 51, 52 
Ignatius, his references to the Epistles and. 
Gospels: First of Thessalonians, 1. 19; 
First of Corinthians, 58; Galatians, 101; 
Philemon, 163; Hebrews, 220; Ephesians, 
375, 882; Pastoral Epistles, ii. 159, on 
John’s Gospel, 368; Acts, 269. Unac- 
quainted with Luke’s Gospel and Second 
of Peter, 19, 476. His martyrdom, i. 19; 
ii. 369 

Immanence, not the basis of the Hebrews, 
i. 246 

In Ephesus, disputes respecting the mean- 
ing of the words, i. 373-382. Their 
bearing on the address and authenticity of 
the Epistle to the Ephesians, i. 373, 382 

Innocent IIL., stirs up the Crusade, i. 371. 
His representations of the Saracens, 
Mohammed, and the number 666, i. 371 

Inspiration does not confer Infallibility, 1. 
14. 

Interpretation of the Revelation, schemes 
of, preterist, continuous, and Suture, i. 367 

Tonia, Ephesus its capital city, i. 372 

Jonian and Aigean Seas, Corinth situated 
between, i. 34 

Ireneus, his testimony to authenticity of 
Thessalonian Epistles, i. 7, 19, 20. To 
Corinthian Epistles, 59, 78. To Gala- 
tian Epistle, 102. To Romans, 133. To 
Colossians, 174. On the Paraclete of 
the Valentinians, 179. His reference to 
the Philippian Epistle, 196, To the He- 
brews, 220. To Epistle of James, 296. 
On the Revelation, 315. On EHphesian 
Epistle, 383. On First of Peter, 412. 
Does not mention Jude’s Epistle, 444. 
On Matthew's Gospel, 467, 492. On the 
relation between Luke and Paul, ii. 9. 
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His testimony to Luke’s Gospel, 24. On 
source of Mark’s Gospel, 28. On date 
and integrity of Mark, 110, 113, 116. 
On Timothy, 162. On First and Second 
of John, 291, 814. On John’s Gospel, 
402, 424, 450. His relation to Polycarp, 
424. Refers to Second of Peter, 476 

Isaac, bishop of Nineveh, admits Pauline 
authorship of the Hebrews, i. 233 

Isidore of Seville, on Pauline authorship of 
the Hebrews, i. 223. His account of 
Matthew’s death, 465. His account of 
death and burial of Luke, ii. 2 

Israel, the spiritual, Epistle of James ad- 
dressed to, i. 286 

Isthmian Games, their celebration at Co- 
rinth, i, 34 


ACOB OF NISIBIS, ascribes the He- 
brews to Paul, i. 233 

James, son of Alpheus, notice of, i. 281. 
Identity of, with James the Lord’s brother, 
281, et seq. 

James, the Lord’s brother, supposed iden- 
tity with James the son of Alpheus, i. 
281. His position in the church, 284. 
His martyrdom, 284 

James, the son of Zebedee, notice of, i. 281 

James, Epistle of, styled Catholic, i, 279. 
Its author, i. 281. Opinions of the Fa- 
thers and modern critics, 281. To whom 
addressed, 286. Place and time of writ- 
ing, 287. Its authenticity, 296. Quo- 
tations from the Fathers, 296. Its object, 
303. Characteristics of the writer and 
his readers, 304. Language and style of 
the epistle, 307. Its contents, 309. List 
of commentaries on, 312. Its parallel- 
isms with Second of Peter, 420. 

Jatho, his commentaries on the Galatians, i. 
116. On the Romans, 160. On the Phi- 
lippians, 215 

Jerome on the language of the Celts, i. 85. 
On subscription of the Galatian Epistle, 
95. Admits the Hebrews as Pauline, 223. 
On James, 281, 299. On the Ephesians, 
874. On Jude, 443, On Matthew's 
Gospel, 476. Identifies Luke as the evan- 
gelist and physician, ii, 1, Supposes 
Luke’s Gospel to be related to Paul, 11. 
On the source of Mark’s Gospel, 79. On 
integrity of Mark’s Gospel, 112. On First 
of John, 292. On Second of Peter, 482 

Jerusalem, Paul’s visit to, i. 36. Collections 
for the poor of the Church of, 86, 54, 64. 
Destruction of, to precede coming of 
Christ, 354. Its destruction foretold, 
363, 500. Luke’s Gospel written after 
its destruction, ii. 53 


J ewish-Christianity, its union with Paulin- 
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ism in Second of Peter, ii. 507. See Ju- 
daism. 


Jews driven from Rome, i. 35. Persecute 


Paul at Corinth and raise a disturbance, 
135. Date of their general insurrection, 
265 


John the Baptist, his testimony of Christ, 


i. 327 


John the Apostle, his parentage and early 


life, ii. 328. Considered to be the writer 
of the Fourth Gospel, 323. Present at. 
the Council of Jerusalem, 324. Visits 
Asia Minor, 324. Banished to Patmos, 
324. Resides and dies at Ephesus, i. 373 ; 
ii.324. His supposed tomb in existence 
at the Crusades, i. 873. Considered to be 
writer of the Revelation, 313. His indi- 
viduality agrees with contents of the 
Revelation, 324. Story of Cerinthus and 
the Bath, 325. His Jewish prejudices, 
825. Styled the Virgin, ii. 303 


John, Gospel of, its author, ii. 323. Opin- 


ions of the Fathers, 323. Its contents, 
324, et seg. Its characteristics, 339. Lo- 
gos-conception of God, 340, e¢ seg. Sym- 
bolical meaning attached to the Lord’s 
Supper, 345. Original dualism of, 347. 
But few parables and gnomes contained 
in, 350. Its symbolism, 351. The Gos- 
pel has sometimes a twofold aspect, 355. 
Comparison of its contents with the Syn- 
optical Gospels, 356. Their similarity 
and diversity, 356, 357. Its authorship 
and date, 367. Testimonies and opin- 
ions of the Fathers, 367, e¢ seg. Its in- 
ternal evidence, 426. Testimonies against 
its authenticity, 427, et seg. Its occasion 
and object, 450. Its integrity, 453. Its 
style and diction, 462. Its quotations 
from the Old Testament, 467. List of 
commentaries, 468. Supposed identity 
of authorship with the First Epistle of 
John, ii. 293. Their verbal coincidences, 
295. See Logos 


John, First Epistle of, styled catholie,i. 279. 


Its authenticity denied, ii. 291. Quota- 
tions from the Fathers, 291. Time and 
place of writing it, 300. To whom ad- 
dressed, 308. Form of the epistle, 304. 
Its occasion and object, 305. Its integ- 
rity, 306. Its contents, 307. List of 
commentaries, 312 


John, Second and Third Epistles of, their 


authorship, ii. 313. Statements of the 
Fathers, 313. To whom addressed, 318. 
Their occasion and object, 320. Time 
and place of writing, 321. Their con- 
tents, 8322. List of commentaries, 322 


John, Epistles of, their references to Anti- 


christ, i. 12. Their parallelisms with 
First of Peter, 421 
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John Mark, supposed author of the Reve- 
lation, 1. 347 

John the Presbyter, supposed author of the 
Revelation, 1. 347. On the source of 
Mark’s Gospel, ii. 77, 80 

John the Virgin, Epistle of, title of the 
First and Second of John, ii. 303 

Johannine doctrine of the Logos, reference 
to, 176,181. See John, Gospel of; Logos 

Josephus, his testimony respecting the num- 
bers of the Jews at Rome, i. 117. His 
introduction to Poppea, 211 

Jowett, Professor, on the resemblances of 
Paul’s Epistles to one another, i.15. On 
the Paulinism of the First of Thessalo- 
nians, 25, 33. On the parallels between 
Galatians and Second of Corinthians, 91. 
On the Galatians, 116. On composition 
of Church at Rome, 126. His commen- 
tary on the Romans, 160 

Judaism, the origin of Antichrist tits 2 1. 
In the Galatian churches, 92. Its influence 
on the Philippian church, 209, 213. Its 
relation to Christianity in the Hebrews, 
241, 272. Luke’s endeavour to unite it 
with Paulinism, i. 43 

Judaisers, see Judaism 

Jude, notices of his life, 1. 440. Styles him- 
self brother of James, 440. Writer of 
the Epistle, 440. Not identical with 
Jude the Apostle, 440. Supposed to be 
brother of our Lord, 440, 441. His 
death, 441. See Epistle, 441. 

Jude, Epistle of, styled Catholic by Origen, 
i. 279. Its authorship, 440. Its authen- 
ticity, 441. Reference of the Fathers to, 
441. Time and place of writing, 446. 
Persons to whom it was addressed, 447. 
Its oceasion and object, 447. Its con- 
tents, 449. List of commentaries, 450. 
Its relation to Second of Peter, 469, 470, 
484 

Judea, conquered by Pompey the Great, 1. 
117 

Junilius, speaks of the Seven Catholic Epis- 
tles as canonical, 1. 280 

Justification, doctrine of, as exhibited by 
Paul, i. 106, 142, 245. James’ doctrine, 
291-293 

Justin Martyr, on Antichrist, i. 6. On 
Second of Thessalonians, 6. Alludes to 
First of Corinthians, 58, 59. ‘Address 
to Greeks’ attributed to, 101. Writes 
his ‘Apologies’ in Greek, 141. On 
Colossians, 175. Quotes from the He- 
brews, 231. . On the Revelation, 314. 
Does not mention Jude’s Epistle, 444, 
‘On Matthew's Gospel, 492. Acknow- 
ledges Luke’s Gospel, ii. 19-22. On 
date, source, and integrity of Mark's 
Gospel, 111, 118. On Timothy, 163. 
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On the Acts, 270, 285. Dates of his 
‘First Apology’ and ‘ Dialogue with Try- 
pho, 374. Supposed references to J ohn’s 
Gospel examined, 874. His Logos-doc- 
trine, 380, 885. Dates Christ’s death on 
15th Nisan, 384, 403. His Logos-doctrine 
agrees with the Synoptists, 385. Refers 
to Second of Peter, 476 

Justus, Paul’s fellow-labourer, i. 120 

Juyenal, ridicules the Jow-loving Romans, 
i. 121 


EIM, date of the fourth Gospel, ii. 426 
Kenrick, on Mark’s Gospel, ii, 80, 89. 
Styles Mark a recorder, 109 
Kern, objects to authenticity of Second of 
Thessalonians, i. 7, 11 
Kirchhofer, on authenticity of First Thessa- 
lonians, i. 19. On Philemon, 163, On 
First of John, 11. 291 
Koch, his commentary on First Thessa- 
lonians, i. 33. On Philemon, 167 
Koehler, on date of the Epistle to the 
Galatians, 1. 88 
Koestlin, on date of Matthew’s Gospel, i. 513 
Kolthoff, on the Revelation, i. 843 
Koppe, on the visits of Paul to the Galatians, 
i. 87. On date of the Galatians, 88 
Kyria, see ‘ Elect Lady,’ 


Peco reading of Galatians vi. 

12, 13,1. 96. On the position of the 

Catholic Epistles, 280. On 1 John v. 7, 8, 
ii. 307. On John vii. 53—viil. 11, 459 

Lactantius, on the Revelation, i. 317 

Lampe, his commentary on John’s Gospel, 
ii. 468 

Lange, on the identity of the two Jameses, 
;.282. Defends Pastoral Epistles, ii. 196. 
On integrity of Second of Peter, 603 

Laodicea, destroyed by earthquake, i. 189 

Laodicea, Council of, acknowledges the 
Hebrews as Pauline, i. 231. Decides in 
favour of Peter's Epistles, 11. 483 

Laodicea (Laodicean), Epistle from, Wie- 
geler supposes it identical with Colossians, 
;. 167.  Hutter’s translation of, into 
Greek, 192. Eadie’s English version of, 
192. Marcion attempts to change title 
of the Ephesians to, 375, 380 

Lardner, on authenticity of First Thessa- 
lonians, i.19. On the meaning of the 
article ‘the’ epistle, 1 Cor. v. 9, 57. On 
authenticity of Galatians, 101. On Colos- 
sians, 169. Collects quotations of Igna- 
tius on the Hebrews, 226. On the Ephe- 
sians, 395. Supposes Luke a Jew, il. I. 
On Second of Peter, 475-480 

Latin Version, the Old, contains Epistles to 
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the Thessalonians, i. 7, 20. 
the Hebrews apostolic, 234. 
John’s Gospel, ii. 289 

Laurent, on the Pastoral Epistles, 11. 195 

Law and faith, Pauline contrast of, foreign 
to the Hebrews, i. 245, 290, 293 

Lazarus, raising of, typical of Christ as the 
resurrection and the life, ii. 333, 353. 
Unnoticed by the Synoptists, 333, 363 

Lekebusch, on the Acts, ii. 274 

Leo the Great, never mentions the Hebrews 
in his commentaries, i. 227 

Leonnorius, leader of the Celts in Asia 
Minor, i. 85 

Leontopolis, temple at, alluded to in the 
Hebrews, i. 266 

Levitical Priesthood, compared with Christ, 
i. 264-269, 273 

Liberty, Christian, apostles discuss the ques- 
tion at Jerusalem, ii. 217 

Life, Logos the principle of, ii. 325, 451. 
Miracles illustrating Christ as the, 327, 
353 

Light, attribute of, in First John, ii. 298. 
See Logos 

Lightfoot, Dr., on the order of the Pauline 
Epistles, i. 93. His commentary on the 
Galatians, 116 

Literature, early Christian, its bearing on 
the formation of the New Testament 
Canon, ii. 508. See Canon, New Testa- 
meut 

Lloyd, Mr., on Peter’s liberality, i, 227 

Logia-document, not the source of Luke's 
Gospel, ii. 5. Holtzmann’s opinion, 5 

Logos, or Word, doctrine of the, in Paulin- 
ism, i. 176, 198. Christ not so termed 
absolutely in the First Epistle of John as 
in the fourth Gospel, ii. 297, 302, 325, 
353, 453. Philo’s conception of, 340. 
Justin’s view of, differs from the fourth 
Gospel, 380, 385. The principle of Light 
and Life, 324 

Lord and God, use of the words different 
in two Epistles of Peter, ii. 492 

Lord’s Supper, abuses of the Corinthian 
church in their practice, i.48. John’s 
symbolical meaning, ii. 345 

Love feasts of the Corinthian church, their 
abuse, i, 48. | How characterised by 
Peter, i. 471 

Loyola, appearance of the Virgin to, ii. 248 

Liicke on the Apocalypse, i. 346. On the 
Pastoral Epistles, 11.195. His commen- 
tary on First of John, 312. On Second 
and Third of John, 321, 822. On John’s 
Gospel, 454. His commentary on John’s 
Gospel, 468 

Lukanus, | Luke an abbreviation of the 
name, nu, 1 

Luke the Evangelist, on duration of Paul’s 


Considers 
Contains 
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visit to Thessalonica, i. 2. Labours at 
Philippi, 195. Supposed to have written 
the Hebrews, 218. Acts of the Apostles 
attributed to, ii. 269. Supposed to have 
written the Gospel, 1. His name an 
abbreviation of Lukanus, 1. His profes- 
sion, 1. His early history, 1, 2. As- 
sumed to bea manumitted slave, 2. His 
native place unknown, 2. Suppositions 
respecting, 2, 10,11. Attaches himself 
to Paul at Troas, 2. Whom he accom- 
panies on his journeys, 2. Latter part 
of his life involved in obscurity, 2. Sup- 
posed to preach in Gaul, 2, His death 
and burial, 2. His remains removed to 
Constantinople, 2. See his Gospel 

Luke, Gospel of, its reputed author, ii. 1. 
Its preface, 3. Its sources, 4. Opinion 
of commentators, 5. Coincidences be- 
tween Matthew and Luke, 6. Its relation 
to the Apostle Paul, 8, e¢ seg. Opinions 
of the early Fathers, 9. Similarities be- 
tween it and the Pauline Epistles, 12-17. 
The parallels, 17, 18. Its authorship, 
19. Early Fathers admitted its authen- 
ticity, 19. Its contents, 25. The Gospel 
divided into five parts, 25, e¢ seg. Its 
characteristics, ii. 41. Its relation to 
Marcion’s Gospel, 51. Opinions of the 
Fathers and modern commentators on, 
51, 52. Time and place of writing, 52. 
Written after destruction of Jerusalem, 
53. Probability of its being written 
from Rome, 54. Opinions of modern cri- 
ties, 55. For whom written, 55. The 
instruction of Theophilus, the intention 
of Luke, 55. Language and style of the 
Gospel, 56-68. Taxing of Quirinus, its 
bearing on the date of the nativity, 68-74. 
Its integrity, 74. List of commentaries, 
75. Resemblances between it and the 
Acts, 267. 

Liinemann, his commentary on the Hebrews, 
i. 278 

Lutarius, leader of the Celts in Asia Minor, 
1. 85 ‘ 

Luthardt, his commentary on John’s Gos- 
pel, 468 

Luther, character and experience of, illus- 
trate the doctrine of Original Sin, i. 109. 
Ascribes the Hebrews to Apollos, 255. 
On Epistle of James, 311. Against apos- 
tolic authorship of Revelation, 345. Ful- 
filment of Fifth Trumpet applied to, 371 

Lycus, Colosse situated on the, i. 168 

Lyons, church of, its Epistle quotes the 
Romans, i. 183. Alludes to the Philip- 
pians, 196. Admits the Revelation as 
authentic, 316. Uses the First of Peter, 
414, Refers to the Acts, 270. And to 
John’s Gospel, 899 
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Lystra, a city of Lyaconia, i. 86. Account 
of the cure of the lame man at, similar 
to that of Peter’s miracle, ii. 251 


ACEDONIA, a Roman provinces, i. 1. 
Paul’s visit to, 31. Conquered by P. 

AMmilius, i. 194. Divided by him into 
four regions, 194. Philippi assigned to, 
194. Amphipolis capital of its first re- 
gion, 194 

Mack, his commentary on the Pastoral 
Epistles, ii. 195 

Macknight, on Paul’s motives for writing 
the First of Thessalonians, i. 17. Fixes 
on Titus as bearer of the Galatians, 
95 

Mahommed, supposed to be the star fallen 
from heaven, i. 369. Denounced by In- 
nocent III., 371 

Man of Sin. See Antichrist. 

Mangold, on the Pastoral Epistles, 11. 195 

Marcion, admits the Thessalonian Epis- 
tles into his canon, i. 7, 20. Alludes to 
First Corinthians, 60. The Galatians in- 
cluded in his canon, 88, 102. Includes 
Philemon in his list, 163. Admits the 
Colossians, 175. Excludes the Hebrews, 
317. Calls the Ephesian Epistle the Lao- 
dicean, 374, 380. Yet admits it into his 
canon, 383. His Gospel and its relation to 
that of Luke, 51. Corrected Luke’s text, 
51. His Gospel written after Luke’s, and 
its date, 52,53. His Gospel a mutilated 
copy of Luke’s, 74. Rejects the Pastoral 
Epistles, 163. John’s Gospel not written 
against, 370. Adapts Luke’s Gospel to 
his heresy, and rejects that of John, 
394 

Mark or Marcus, the Evangelist, called 
John Mark, ii. 76. A son of Mary, 76. 
The cousin of Barnabas, 76. A Levite, 
76. Accompanies Paul on his first 
missionary journey, 76. Leaving Paul, 
he returns to Jerusalem, 76. Accom- 
panies Barnabas to Cyprus, 76. Re- 
conciled to Paul, who sends for him, and 
ealls him his fellow-worker, 76 ; 1. 120. 
Eusebius’s statement that he accompa- 
nied Peter to Rome, ii. 76. Goes to Egypt 
and founds a church at Alexandria, 76. 
Dies, a.p. 61, 76. His friendship with 
Peter, 76. Papias’ statement respecting, 
77. The interpreter of Peter, 77. His 
Gospel derived from Peter, 77. State- 
ment of early Fathers and others, 78. 
See Gospel of 

Mark, the Gospel of, ii. 76. The person 
to whom attributed, 76. See Mark the 
Evangelist. Relation of Mark to the 
Second Gospel, 80. Opinions of com- 
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mentators, 81. External evidence as 
to its being Mark’s production unsatis- 
factory, 84. Internal evidence, 84. Its 
contents, 84. The Gospel divided into 
three parts, 84. Its relation to Mat- 
thew and Luke, 90. Parallels between 
these Gospels, 90-92, 119. Its cha- 
racteristics, 104. The Gospel catholic, 
undoctrinal, and neutral, 104. Kenrick’s 
remarks on its recorded miracles, 109, 
Time and place of writing, 110,111. Its 
integrity, 112. Testimonies of the Fa- 
thers and ancient versions as to its in- 
tegrity, 112, e¢ seg. Opinions of Irenzeus 
and others, 112, e¢ seg. Persons for whom 
the Evangelist wrote, and his object, 117. 
Its style and diction, 119. Its quota- 
tions from the Old Testament, 122. List 
of commentaries, 123 

Marriage, perplexing to the Corinthian 
church, i. 50. Paul’s directions respect- 
ing, li. 142,175 

Marsh, Bishop, on the allegory of Agar 
and Mount Sinai, i.110. On harmony 
of the Gospels, 461 

Martyrs, vision of, as given in the Reve- 
lation, i. 360 

Mary, mother of the Lord, her death at 
Ephesus, i. 373. Her tomb pointed out 
to the Crusaders, 373 

Masson, Philipp, his translations of the 
apocryphal Corinthian Epistles, i. 58 

Matthew, notices of the life of: his iden- 
tity with Levi, i. 465. Son of Alpheus, 
465. Lives at Capernaum, 465. His 
business, 465. Preaches the Gospel in 
Arabia Felix, 465. His ascetic manner 
of life, 465. His death and martyrdom, 
465. See Gospel of 

Matthew, Gospel of, alleged writer of, re 
465. Persons to whom addressed, 465. 
Language in which Matthew wrote, 466. 
Opinions of Fathers and commentators, 
466. Its apostolicity, 484. Its contents, 
491. Divided into three parts, 491. Opi- 
nions of the Fathers and others, 492. 
Its characteristics, 504. Its object, 508. 
Time of writing, 510. Opinions of com- 
tators on, 510-513. Its style and dic- 
tion, 513. Quotations from the Old 
Testament, 517. List of commentaries, 
520, His Gospel preceded Luke’s, ii, 
4, Furnishes part of Luke’s materials, 
4. Comparison between the two Gos- 
pels, 41 

Matthies, his commentary on the Ephesians, 
i, 407 

Mayerhoff, questions authenticity of Colos- 
sian Epistle, i. 175. On First of Peter, 
413, On the Acts, ii, 274. On date of 
Second of Peter, 501 
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Mediation of Christ, how set forth by Paul, 
i. 106, 107 

Melchizedek, spiritualised in the Hebrews, 
i. 240. History of, in Genesis, typical of 
Christ, 240, 273 

Melito, on the Revelation, i. 314. On the 
time of the Passover, ii. 406. On Second 
of Peter, 478. His Apology to M. A. 
Pius, 478 

Memra of Jehovah, Messiah so called, i. 334 

Messiah, called the Word of God in the 
Apocalypse, i. 884. Matthew’s object to 
show Jesus as the, 509 

Methodius, on the Revelation, i. 317. Al- 
ludes to Second of Peter, ii. 481 

Meyer, considers the Christ-party orthodox, 
i. 42.. On the harmony between 1 Cor. 
xy. and Romans y., 64. On the oratori- 
cal style of Second Corinthians, 77. His 
commentary on Second Corinthians, 84. 
On the Galatians, 116. On the Romans, 
160. On Philemon, 167. On Colossians, 
193. On the number of the Philippian 
Epistles, 204. On Philippians, 215, His 
commentary on Ephesians, 407. On 
Matthew, 520. On Luke, ii. 75. On 
the Hebrews, 123. On the Pastoral 
Epistles, 195. On the Acts, 285, 290. 
On John’s Gospel, 454, 468 

Michael and the Devil, their contest about 
body of. Moses, whence derived, i. 445 

Michaelis, on the date of the Galatians, 
i, 88. On Philemon’s prosperity, 161. 
On the Aramzan original of the Hebrews, 
269 

Middleton, Bishop, on the meaning of the 
article, ‘ the’ epistle, in 1 Cor. v. 9, i. 57 

Millennium, prediction of, in the Revelation, 
i. 8363. The doctrine held by many Rab- 
bis, 363. Opinions of modern critics, 
364 

Millennarianism, opposed by Apollonius, 
Caius of Rome, and Dionysius, i. 315, 
316, 318. Nepos and his adherents, 317 

Mommsen on a Latin inscription relating 
to Quirinus, ii. 72 

Montanism, Montanists, opposed by Apol- 
lonius and others, i. 815-317. Traces of 
Montanism not found in First of John, 
ii, 312. Its origin, 312. Baur on, 320 

Moses, compared with Christ, i. 273. Mi- 
ae and Satan dispute about his body, 

45 

Moyne, Stephen le, on the unity of the 
Philippian epistle, i. 202 

se eere = Roman general, destroys Corinth, 
ts 

Muratori, Canon of, admits authenticity of 
Thessalonian Epistle, i. 7,20. Contains 
the Galatians, 102; Philemon, 163; the 
Colossians, 175. Rejects the Hebrews, 
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221; James’ Epistle, 298; and First of 
Peter, 414. Speaks uncertainly of Jude’s 
Epistle, 442. His canon contains Timo- 
thy, ii. 163; First of John, 292. Men- 
tions Second and Third of John, 314. 
Recognises John’s Gospel, 402. Rejects 
Second of Peter, 483 

Mysticism, theosophic, not the distinguish- 
ing feature of the Christ-party in the 
Corinthian church, i. 42 

Mynster, on the relation between the He- 
brews and Philo’s writings, i. 257 


APOLEON I. and his wars, supposed 
allusion to, as the Fourth Vial, i. 370 
Nativity, its date fixed by the census of 
Quirinus, ii. 68 ° 
Neander on the Petrine-party in the Corin- 
thian church, i. 41. On Paul’s second 
visit to Corinth, 56. His commentary 
on the Second Corinthians, 84. On the 
Judaism of the Galatian churches, 96. 
On James’ doctrine of justification, 293. 
On the Revelation, 346. On Ephesians, 
396. On the Pastoral Epistles, ii. 195. 
His commentary on the First of John, 312 
Neapolis, city of Philippi situated near, i. 
194 
Nepos, the Millennarian, disputes with Dio- 
nysius, 1. 317 
Nero, supposed to be Antichrist, i. 11, 359. 
His persecutions led to the belief that 
Heathenism was Antichrist, 12. Modera- 
tion of the first five years of his reign, 
122, Earthquake in his reign, 189. 
Marries Poppza, 206. Suicide of, 359. 
His death not believed, 359. Nero re- 
presented by the Beast with Seven Heads, 
361. Persecutes the Christians, 349, 429. 
Peter and Paul supposed to be martyred 
by his order, 409, 427 
Nestorius, quoted to prove integrity of 
Mark’s gospel, ii. 113 
Niczea, Council of, admits the Hebrews as 
Pauline, i. 231. Settles time of the Pass- 
over, ii. 408 
Nicephorus, on martyrdom of Matthew, i. 
465 
Nicodemus, Gospel of, quotes Mark, ii. 115. 
Christ’s interview with, 328 
Nicolaitans, their formation as a sect, i. 
350 
Nicolas the Deacon, supposed founder of 
the sect of the Nicolaitans, i. 350 
Nicomedes, invites the Celts to Bithynia, i. 
85 
Nisan, 15th of, time of Christ’s death, ii. 
384, 403 
Noack, rejects authenticity of both Epistles 
to the Thessalonians, i. 8, 27 
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Novatian, never alludes to the Hebrews, i. 221 
Numerosity, principle of, in the Revelation, 
1, 356 


preg on James’ doctrine of justifica- 
tion, i. 293 
Octavia, divorce of, i. 206 
Oecolampadius, rejects canonicity of the 
Apocalypse, i. 346 
Office-bearers in the church, qualifications 
of, ii. 141, 176, 177 
Olshausen, on Paul’s visit to Thessalonica, 
i.2. On the Christ-party in the Corin- 
thian church, 42. On the Judaisers in 
the Galatian churches, 97. On Paul’s 
writing the Galatians, 109. His com- 
mentary on the Colossians, 193. On the 
Revelation, 343. On the Ephesians, 396. 
His commentary on the Ephesians, 407. 
On Matthews Gospel, 480. His com- 
mentary on Matthew, 520. On the pa- 
rable of the rich man and Lazarus, ii. 
35. On Luke, 75. His commentary on 
Mark, 123. Onthe Acts, 288, His com- 
mentary on Acts, 290 
Onesimus, Philemon’s slave, his history, i. 
162. By tradition supposed to be bishop 
of Berea, 162. Also to be bishop of 
Ephesus, 162. Runs away from his mas- 
ter, 162. Sent back by Paul, with a re- 
commendatory letter, 163,187. See Phi- 
lemon, Epistle to 
Onesiphorus, his steady attachment to 
Paul, ili. 133, 136 
Onias, temrfle of, alluded to in the Hebrews, 
i. 267. 
Orelli, on an inscription respecting Quiri- 
nus’s census, ii. 72 
Origen, alludes to Philemon Epistle, i. 163. 
Uses the Hebrews as a Pauline writing, 
227,247. Styles Epistles of Peter, First 
of John, and Jude catholic, 279. Styles 
Epistle of Barnabas catholic, 279. On 
James’s Epistle, 297. On the Revela- 
tion, 317. On First of Peter, 413. On 
Jude, 442. On Matthew's Gospel, 470. 
As to source of Mark’s Gospel, ii. 79. 
His reference to First of John, 292. On 
Second and Third of John, 313. On 
Second of Peter, 479 
Orosius, does not refer to the Hebrews in 
his commentary i. 227. On the earth- 
quake in Nero’s reign, 189 
Osiander, his commentary on Second of 
Corinthians, i. 84 
Otto, his coincidences between Paul’s 
writings and Justin Martyr,i.6. Onthe 
Pastoral Epistles, li. 195 
Owen, Dr. John, his extreme view of the 
yalue of the Hebrews, Tee arat! 
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jiceen his argument on 2 Thess. ii. 2. 
Palfrey on the allegory of Agar and 

Mount Sinai, i. 110 

Palladius, on Second of Peter, ii. 483 

Panormus, harbour of, temple of Artemis 
situated on. i. 372 

Panteenus, attributes the Hebrews to Paul, 
i. 227. Followed by other commentators, 
227. On Matthew's Gospel, 469 

Papias, on the Catholic Epistles, i. 280. On 
Epistle of James, 281. On the Revela- 
tion, 313. On First of Peter, 412. On 
Matthew's Gospel, 466. States Mark to. 
be interpreter of Peter, ii. 77, 80. Uses 
First of John, 291. His work, ‘An Ex- 
position of the Oracles of the Lord,’ 370. 
Supposed acquaintance with John’s Gos- 
pel, 370-374. His millennarianism drawn 
from the Apocalypse, 370 

Paraclete, no reference to, in 1 John, ii. 296 

Parallels between the Galatians and Second 
of Corinthians, i.91. Between Galatians 
and Romans, 91. Between Petrine and 
Pauline Epistles, 414. Between James 
and First of Peter, 420. Between John 
and First of Peter, 421. Of the Gospels, 
456-461. Between Jude and Second of 
Peter, ii. 470 

Pareus supposes the Apocalypse to be a 
prophetic drama, i. 351. His view held 
by Hartwig, Eichhorn, and others, 361. 
See Revelation 

Parthians (ad Parthos), First Epistle of 
John supposed to be addressed to, il. 303 

‘Paschal Chronicle,’ asserts date of Mark’s 
Gospel, ii. 110. Reference to, 478 

Paschal controversy, its bearing on author- 
ship of John’s Gospel, ii. 384, 403 

Passion of Christ, the, ii. 336, 352 

Passover controversy, its bearing on author- 
ship of John’s Gospel, ii. 384, 403. See 
John, Gospel of 

Pastoral Epistles, their authenticity, ii. 
144-195. Authorities of the Fathers for 
their authenticity, 144, e¢ seg. Modern 
criticisms on, 152, et seg. List of com- 
mentaries, 195 

Pastorini, Signor, applies the woe of the 
Fifth Trumpet to Luther, i. 871 

Patin, Dr., on title of 1 John, ii. 304 

Patmos, John’s banishment to, i. 847-351; 
ii. 324. Place where Apocalypse sup- 
posed to be written, i. 347 

Patristic testimony to canonicity of the 
New Testament, see names of the Fathers 
throughout 

Paul the Apostle, martyrdom of Stephen 
tends to his conversion, ii. 199, 245. His 
discourses compared: with Peter's, 226. 
His quotations from the Old Testament, 
935, His discourses resemble one another, 
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237. For detailed history of, see various 
Epistles and Acts of the Apostles; Paul- 
inism ; 

Paulicians reject First Epistle of Peter, 1.414 

Pauline Christ, Baur’s idea of, i. 397 

Pauline Epistles and First of Peter, pa- 
rallels between, i. 414, 424. Parallels 
between and Luke’s Gospel, ii. 8-17, 44. 
See Parallels 

Pauline-party in the Corinthian church, i. 40 

Paulinism, contradistinguished from Alex- 
andrianism, i. 247, 255. Of Peter’s First 
Epistle, 414, 424, Luke’s endeavour to 
unite with Judaism, ii. 43. Practical ten- 
dency of, in the Epistles to Timothy, 170. 
Basis of the Petrine Epistles, 506. Its 
union with Jewish Christianity, 507 See 
Epistles of Paul and Peter 

Paulus Aimilius, conquers Perseus, i. 194 

Paulus, on the unity of the Philippian 
Epistle, i. 203 

Pearson, on date of Galatian letter, i. 95 

Pelagius, rejects Pauline authorship of the 
Hebrews, i. 227 

Peratz, sect of the, ii. 393 

Persecutions at Jerusalem, ii. 197 

Perseus, king of Macedonia, conquered by 
Paulus Aimilius, i. 194 

Peshito Version, contains the Galatians, i. 
102. Favours the Barnabas authorship 
of the Hebrews, 217. Admits the He- 
brews, 233. Contains Epistle of James, 
299. Omits the Revelation, 316. Contains 
First of Peter, 414. Omits Jude, 444, 
Omits Second and Third of John, ii. 314 

Peter, the Apostle, supposed by Roman 
Catholics to be first bishop of Rome, i. 
119. Origen styles his Epistles catholic, 
279. His alleged martyrdom at Rome, 
409. His contest with Simon Magus, 410. 
Was he a Pauline Christian? 418. His 
friendship for Mark, ii. 76. The source 
of Mark’s Gospel, 77. His imprisonment 
and release, 197, 250. His discourses 
compared with Paul’s, 226, 229. His 
vacillations, 217,227. Opinion of Lloyd 
on his liberalism, 227. His discourses 
resemble one another, 337. For detailed 
history of, refer to the Gospels, Acts of 
the Apostles, and the Epistles of Paul 
and Peter 

Peter, First Epistle of: notices of its alleged 
author, 1.408. Statements of the Fathers, 
408-412. Its authenticity denied, 412. 
Views of the Fathers, 412. Parallelisms 
between it and the Pauline Epistles, 414. 
Its parallels with James, 420 Time and 
place of writing the, 427. Persons ad- 
dressed in, 430. Its object, 431. Cha- 
racter, style, and diction of the Epistle, 
432. List of commentaries, 439 
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Peter, Second Epistle of, its relation to 
Jude’s Epistle, 1i. 469. Its phraseology, 
469. Parallels between the two Hpistles, 
470. Opinions of critics, 471-473. Its au- 
thenticity denied, 474. The Fathers, and 
their testimony, 474. Internal evidence 
stronger against its authenticity than the 
external, 484. Examples, 484. Original 
readers of the Epistle, 498. The error- 
ists of the Epistle, 499. Its object 
and time, 501, Place when written, 502. 
Its contents, 503. List of commen- 
taries, 506. Doctrinal ideas of Peter's 
Epistles, 506. 

Petrine Gospel, Mark wrote a, ii. 102 

Petrine-party in the Corinthian church, 1.40 

Petrus Siculus, states Paulicians rejected 
First of Peter, i. 414 

Philastrius of Brescia, admits Second of 
Peter into his canon, ii. 483 

Philemon, Paul’s Epistle addressed to, i. 
161. A member of the Colossian Church, 
161. Called by the Apostle his fellow- 
labourer, 161, 172. By tradition sup- 
posed to be bishop of Colosse and a 
martyr, 161. Supposed by Michaelis to 
be a wealthy man, 161. Converted by 
Paul, 161, 172. Benson’s supposition 
as to his conversion, 161. The church 
in his house, 162. Archippus supposed 
by some to be his son, 162. His wife 
Apphia, 162. His slave Onesimus, 162. 
See Philemon, Epistle to. 

Philemon, Epistle to, the person to whom 
addressed, i.161. Occasion of the letter, 
162. Time and place of writing it, 163. 
Its authenticity, 163. Its contents, 165. 
List of commentators, 167 

Philetus, heresy of, ii. 134 

Philip, king of Macedon, fortifies Philippi, 
i. 194. Philippi named after him, 194 

Philippi, commentary on the Romans, i. 
160. 

Philippi, Polyearp’s Epistle addressed to 
the church at, i. 5. Second of Corin- 
thians written from, 72. City of, origi- 
nally belonged to Thrace, 194. After- 
wards assigned to Macedonia, 194. Its 
ancient name, Crenides, 194. Fortified 
by Philip, and named after him, 194. 
Famous for its battles, 194. Visited by 
Paul on his second missionary journey, 
194. Paul imprisoned in, 195. Again 
visited by him on his third journey, 195. 
The first European town that received 
the Gospel, 195. Triumphs of Christi- 
anity in, 195. Paul addresses an Epistle 
to, which see. Supposed birthplace of 
Luke, ii. 2 

Philippians, Epistle to the, its authenti- 
city, 195. ‘Testimonies of the Fathers, 
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195, 196. Questioned by Baur and 
others, 197. Its unity, 202. Number 


of Philippian Epistles, 2038. Time and 
place at which it was written, 204. 
State of the church, 208. Its occasion 
and object, 209. Its peculiarities, 210. 
Its contents, 212. Divided into six parts, 
212. List of commentaries, 216. 

Philo, his method adopted in the Hebrews, 
i, 256, 257. John’s Gospel influenced 
by his writings, ii. 340. His conception 
of the Logos, 340 

‘ Philosophumena’ of Hippolytus, notice of 
the, ii. 23 

Philosophy, schools of, at Corinth, i. 34 

Pheebe, deaconess of the church at Cen- 
chrea, i. 131. The bearer of the Epistle 
to the Romans, 131. Recommended to 
church at Rome, 150 

Photius on Clement’s explications of the 
Catholie Epistles, ii. 479 

Phrygia Pacatiana, Colosse a city of,i. 168. 
Paul’s double journey through, 169, 172 

Phrygians, their mystical enthusiasm, i. 
186. Speculate on the invisible world, 186 

Pilate, Acts of. See Acts of Pilate 

Plitt, denies Matthew to be a source of 
Luke’s Gospel, ii. 5 

Pneumatology of the Revelation agrees with 
the apostolic writings, i. 323 

Polycarp, his testimony to the authenticity 
of Second of Thessalonians, i. 5. On 
authenticity of the Philippians, 6, 196. 
Alludes to First of Corinthians, 58. 
Allusion of, to the Galatian Epistle, 101. 
Quotes the Romans, 132. Admits Catho- 
lic Epistles into the canon, 280. Quotes 
the Revelation, 313. On the Ephesians, 
382. On the First of Peter, 412. Refers 
to Luke’s Gospel in his Philippian Epistle, 
ji. 19. On the Pastoral Epistles, 159. 
Date of his letter, 160. Refers to the 
Acts, 287. Quotes First Epistle of John, 
291. A disciple of John, 324. Unac- 
quainted with Jobn’s Gospel, 370. On 
the time of the Passover, 406. Refers 
to Second of Peter, 476 

Polycrates, on the Passover, ii. 407 

Pompey the Great, his conquest of Judea, i. 
117. Transports the Jews as slaves to 
Rome, 117 

Popery and its downfall, views of Protes- 
tants regarding, i. 371 

Pope, the, wrongly identified with Anti- 
christ, i. 371 

Popes, their succession, supposed by Pro- 
testants to be represented by the Beast, 
1, 371 

Poppeea, married to Nero, i.206. J osephus 
introduced to, 211 

Porphyry, on Matthew's Gospel, i. 492 
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Primasius, on Paul’s liberation from prison, 
ii. 149 

Priscilla, see Aquila; Acts 

Prophet, the False, Mahommed represented 
as, by Innocent III., i. 371 

Propitiation, doctrine of, in First of John, 
ii. 297 

Protestants, views of, regarding the Papacy, 
i, 371 

Ptolemy, in his ‘Epistle to Flora, sup- 
posed to quote John, i. 2,3. Quotes the 
Ephesians, 383 


UARTODECIMANS, their alleged know- 
ledge of John’s Gospel, ii. 410. Their 
views of the Passover, 410. Appeal to 
Matthew's Gospel, 481 
Quirinus, P. §., his census fixes date of 
the Nativity, i. 68. Sent to Germany, 
71. Subdues the Homonadenses, 71. Go- 
vernor of Cilicia and Syria, 71 


ee their belief of a personal enemy 
to the Messiah, i. 11 
Reconciliation, doctrine of, as set forth in the 
Hebrews, foreign to Paul’s doctrine, i. 244 
Redemption, doctrine of, more Jewish in the 
Reyelation than in John’s Gospel, i. 337 
Regeneration, principle of, in First of Peter, 
is the Word of God, ii. 507 
Reiche, his commentary on Romans, i. 160 
Renan, M., on the gift of tongues, ii. 223 
Resurrection, doctrine of, as taught by Paul, 
i. 8,18, 32, 63. Hilgenfeld’s assertion, 
8. Denied by some Corinthians, 49. 
First and second mentioned in the Reve- 
lation, 334. Of Christ, Luke’s account 
of, ii. 89. John’s account of, 336, 353 
Resurrection and the Life, raising of Laza- 
rus presents Christ as, ii. 333, 353, 363 
Reuss, defends authenticity of Philippian 
epistle, i. 197. On Ephesians, 395 
Revelation, Book of, its author, 1, 3138. 
Testimony of the Fathers, 313. External 
and internal evidence, 313, 319. Time 
and place of writing, 847. Class of 
writings to which it belongs, 351. Its 
object, 352. Its general structure, 356. 
Analysis of its contents, 357. Canonicity 
and value, 365. Schemes of interpretation 
of, 367. Errors into which expositors 
have fallen, 368. List of commentaries, 
371. Sce Antichrist; Advent, Second 
Revolution, the French, wars of the, viewed 
as interpreting the Fourth Vial, i. 370 
Righteousness and faith, Paul’s contrast of, 
foreign to the Hebrews, i. 245 
Rinck, defends authenticity of apocryphal 
Corinthian Epistles, i. 58 
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Ritsch], on the dependence of Luke on 
Matthew, ii. 75. On interpolations in 
Polycarp’s Epistle, ii. 370 

Roman Catholics suppose Peter to be first 
bishop of Rome, i. 119, 120 

Rome, origin of the church at, i.117. Un- 
known when the gospel carried to, 117, 
121. Clementine Homilies’ supposition, 
respecting, 117. Pompey the Great sends 
large numbers of Jews to, as slaves, ELT. 
Emperor Augustus fayours Jewish popu- 
lation of, 117. Sejanus deports them to 
Sardinia, 117. Conduct of other empe- 
rors to, 117. Suetonius’s testimony re- 
specting them, 118. Preaching of Christ 
at, creating disturbances, leads to their 
banishment from, 118. Aquila and 
Priscilla at, and their banishment from, 
118,119. Assertion of Roman Catholics 
that Peter founded the Church at, 119. 
Statement of Clement and others re- 
specting, 120. Composition of the 
church Jewish-Christian, 120, e¢ seq. 
Epistle to the Colossians written at, 188. 
Also the Philippians, 204. The Acts 
supposed to be written at, 286. Allu- 
sions in the Revelation to the church at, 
871. Ephesians supposed to be written 
at, 896. Tradition of Peter’s visit and 
death, 409. Luke’s Gospel supposed to 
be written at, 11.55. Also Mark’s Gos- 
pel, 111. Visited by Titus, 124. Paul’s 
residence at, 131. First to Timothy writ- 
ten at, 131. Account of its church, 224 

Romans, Epistle to the, i. 117. Origin of 
the church, 117. See Rome. State of 
the church when Paul wrote the Epistle, 
122. Object of the Epistle, 127. Opinions 
of critics, 128. Time and place of 
writing the, 131. Sent by Phebe, 131. 
Its authenticity, 132. Opinions of the 
Fathers, 132. Its integrity, 184. Au- 
thenticity of the Doxology questioned, 
184. Opinions of the Fathers, 134. 
Critiques of modern commentators, 136. 
Sixteenth chapter supposed to be spu- 
rious, 1387. Language of the epistle, 141. 
Greek its original, 141. Statement of the 
Fathers, 141. Its contents, 142. Divided 
into two parts,—one doctrinal, the other 
practical, 142. Paragraphs of, inter- 
preted, 152. List of commentaries, 160 

Rickert, considers the Christ-party ortho- 
dox, i, 42. On date of Second Corin- 
thians, 78. His commentary on the 
Corinthians, 84 

Rudow, on the Pastoral Kpistles, ii. 195 

Rutinus, admits Pauline authorship of the 
Hebrews, i. 226. His translation of 
Origen, nu. 480. On Second of Peter, 483 

Ruler’s son, Christ’s eure of, ii. 329 
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ABATIER, on title of First of John, ii. 
304 

Salvation by faith, doctrine of, explained by 
Paul, i. 142 et seq. ee 

Samaria, spread of Christianity in, 11. 246. 
Elements of its narration mythical, 246 

Samaritan woman, Christ’s conversation 
with, ii. 328 

Sanctification, Paul’s definition of, i. 246 

Sander, on First of John, y. 7, 8; ii. 307 

Sangermanensis Codex separates the He- 
brews from other Pauline epistles, i. 222 

Saracens, represented as Antichrist by Inno- 
cent III., i. 871 

Sardinia, transportation of Jews to, i. 117 

Satan, represented under the figure of a 
dragon, i. 361. Chaining and loosing of, 
364. Contends with Michael for the body 
of Moses, 445 

Saturnius, P. Volusius, succeeds Varus in 
Germany, il. 71 

Saviour, the epithet applied to Jesus in 
Second of Peter, but not in his First 
Epistle, i. 492 

Schenkel, on the theosophic mysticism of 
the Christ-party at Corinth, 1. 42, 44. 
Defends authenticity of Philippian Epis- 
tle, 197 

Schleiermacher, on integrity of Second of 
Corinthians, i. 75. On Matthew’s Gospel, 
467. On the Magi’s visit, ii, 26. On 
origin of the First to Timothy, 192 

Schmidt, objects to authenticity of Second 
of Thessalonians, 1.7. On the Petrine 
and Christ parties in the Corinthian 
church, 40. Baur adopts bis views, 41 

Schneckenburger, on the idea of Antichrist 
being in Judaism, i.12. On the Acts, 
ii, 260, 274 

Scholten, on First of John, ii. 291. 
terpolations in John’s Gospel, 354 

Scholz, on the inseription ad Spartos for 
First of John, ii. 304 

Schott, H. A., on Paul’s unmentioned visit 
to Corinth, i. 56. His commentary on 
Galatians, 116 

Schott, Theod., on First of Peter, 439. On 
Jude, 450. On Second of Peter, ii. 506 

Schrader, on Paul’s visit to Corinth, i. 56. 
On Second of Corinthians, 67; ii. 3, 4. 
On date of the Galatians, 88. Questions 
authenticity of the Colossians, 175. Ob- 
jects to authenticity of the Philippians, 
197. On the Acts, ii. 282 

Schulthess, on the Laodicean Epistle, i. 193 

Schulz, on the planting of the Colossian 
church, i. 169. On the divisions in the 
Philippian church, 209. On the Ephe- 
sians, 896. On the authorship of John 
vii. 538—viii. 11, ii. 461 

Schwanbeck, on the Acts, ii, 266, 274 


On in- 
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Schwegler, questions authenticity of the 
Colossians, i. 176. Rejects Pauline 
authorship of the Philippians, 197. On 
the Ephesians, 396. On Second of Peter, 
501 

Scoffors, allusion to, in Second of Peter, ii. 
505 

Scriptures, New Testament, how formed, 
see Canon, New Testament 

Second coming of Christ, Paul preaches the, 
at Thessalonica, i.2. The burden of his 
Second Epistle to the Thessalonians, 3. 
The central idea of the Revelation, 358. 
Paul’s view, 355 

Sejanus, transports 4,000 Jews to Sardinia, 
B 11%. His-fall, 117 

Semler’s dismemberment of the 
Corinthian Epistle, i. 75 

Seneca, his statement respecting the Jews, 
i.121. His fall, 206 

Septuagint, familiarity of the Hebrews with, 
i. 256. Used by Matthew, 476. Quoted 
in John’s Gospel, ii. 467. 

Seven, the leading number of the Revelation, 
i, 856 

Seyerian, bishop of Gabala, admits the 
Hebrews as Pauline, i. 233 

Severus of Antioch, on integrity of Mark's 
Gospel, ii. 112 

Sharpe, 8., on the crucifixion, ii. 405 

Shepherd, the Good, narrative of, presents 
Christ as the Light of the world, 11. 332, 353 

‘Shepherd’ of Hermas, reference in, to the 
Colossians, i. 175 

Silas, Silvanus, accompanies Paul to Thes- 
salonica, i. 1, 29. Expelled by the Jews, 
he goes with Paul to Berea, 2, 29. Joins 
Paul at Athens, 3. At Corinth, 16, 35. 
Supposed to be one of the bearers of the 
second Corinthian Epistle, 74. Accom- 
panies Paul to Philippi, 195. Supposed to 
be author of the Hebrews, 219. Bearer 
of Peter’s First Epistle, 431, 438. His 
name a contraction of Silvanus, ii. 1 

Silvanus. See Silas. 

Simon, name of, changed to Cephas, or Peter, 
i, 408 

Simon Magus, his dispute with Peter, i. 120, 
410; ii. 246 

’ Sin, Original, doctrine of, as taught by Paul, 
152 et seq. 

Sins, venial and deadly, distinction between, 
in First of John, ii. 298 

Sinaitic MS., its arrangement of the Catho- 
lic epistles, 1. 280 

Sixteenth of Romans, supposed to be spu- 
rious, i. 187. The work of a Pauline 
Christian, 137. Opinions of Schulz and 
others, 139 

666, number of the Beast, the numerical 
letters in Cesar Nero, i. 362. Repre- 
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sented by Innocent III. as the duration 
of Mohammed’s power, i. 371 

Slaves, Christian, and their masters, apos- 
tolic injunctions concerning, i. 436 ; ii. 148 

Socrates, on Matthew's death, i. 465 

Sodom and Gomorrah, narrative quoted by 
Peter and Clement, ii. 474 

Sophia (Wisdom), Gnostic idea of, among 
the Philippians, i, 197. See Gnostics 

Sosthenes, converted by Paul,i.35. Paul’s 
amanuensis for the First Corinthians, 36. 
Supposed to be bearer of Second Corin- 
thians, 74 

Spain, Paul’s journey to, critical remarks 
on, i. 145 et seg. 

Sparthos (ad Sparthos), the title of First of 
John, ii. 304 

Spiritual gifts in the Corinthian church, i. 
53 : 


Spirit, Evil, ideas of, peculiar to writer of 
the Ephesians, i. 386 : 

Stanley, his commentary on the Corin- 
thians, i. 84 

Steiger, his commentary on the Colossians, 
1.198. On First of Peter, 482. His 
commentary on First of Peter, 439 

Stengel, his commentary on the Romans, 
i. 160 

Stephanas, his arrival at Ephesus with a 
letter from Corinth for Paul, i. 36 

Stephen, martyrdom of, ii. 198, 245. Leads 
to the conversion of Paul, 199, 245. His 
citations from the Old Testament inaccu- 
rate, 235 

Strabo, styles Colosse a little town, i. 168 

Strauss on a Latin inscription respecting 
Quirinus, ii. 72. On John, xiv. 31, 432 

Stier, his commentary on Jude, i. 450 

Stuart, Moses, his commentary on the Ro- 
mans, i. 160. On the Hebraisms in the 
Hebrews, 248. On linguistic parallels 
in the Hebrews, 254. His commentary 
on the Hebrews, 278. On the language 
of the Apocalypse, 341,343. Calls the 
Revelation an epopee, 352. On the 
numerosity of the Revelation, 356. His 
commentary on the Revelation, 371 

Suetonius, on the banishment of the Jews 
from Rome, i. 188 

Supper, the Lord’s, Luke’s account differs 
from the other evangelists,i. 37. Abused 
by members of the Corinthian church, 48. 
See Corinthians. 

Synchronism, principle of, adopted by inter- 
preters of the Revelation, 1. 370 

Synoptic Gospels, compared with John’s, ii. 
356 

Synoptists, take no notice of raising of 
Lazarus, 11. 333, 363. Their views com- 
pared with John’s, 356. Their time of the 
crucifixion irreconcilable with that of the 
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fourth Gospel, 384, 403. Their Logos- 
doctrine, identical with Justin’s, 385 

Syria, Paul sails for, i. 35. Kings of, pay 
tribute to the Celts, 85 

Syriac Version, Old, contains the Thessa- 
lonian Epistles, i. 720. Said to favour 
the Barnabas authorship of the Hebrews, 
217. Contains the Epistle of James, 299. 
Omits the Revelation, 316. Contains 
First of Peter, 414. Admits the Pastoral 
Epistles, ii. 163. Contains the Acts, 289. 
Also First of John, 292. 

Syrian Church, admits the Hebrews into its 
canon, i. 233. Against apostolicity of 
Second and Third of John, ii. 314, 316. 
See Peshito ; Syriac version. 


Ape ay statement of, respecting de- 
struction of Laodicea, i. 189 

Tatian, on integrity of Mark, ii. 113. Tes- 
timony to John’s Gospel, 396. His ‘ Har- 
mony, 397 

Tayler, Mr., on John’s account of the Lord’s 
Supper, ii. 345. Uses it as an argument 
for late origin of the Gospel, 345 

Teachers, false, Timothy warned against, 
ji. 142. Their doctrines exposed, 142, 
177, 188. Alluded to in Second of Peter, 
499, 504 

Temple worship, allusions to the, in the 
Hebrews, 264, et seg. 

Tertullian, attests authenticity of Thessa- 
lonian Epistles, i. 7, 19. Quotes Co- 
rinthian Epistles, 60, 78. Attests Gala- 
tians, 102. Refers to Paul in his Epistle 
to the Romans, 133. Alludes to Philemon, 
163. Authenticates Colossian Epistle, 
175. Alludes to Philippians, 196. On 
the authenticity of the Hebrews, 216, 
221. Never quotes James, 297. On the 
Revelation, 316. On the Ephesians, 374, 
383. On First of Peter, 413. On Jude, 
442, On the relation between Paul and 
Luke, ii. 11. His testimony to Luke’s 
Gospel, 24. On the integrity of Luke, 
74, States Mark’s Gospel to be Peter's, 
79. On the Gospel of Nicodemus, 115. 
Quotes First of John, 292. On John’s 
Gospel, 402, 408 

Testament, New, Canon of, how formed, 
see Canon, New Testament. 

Testament, Old, quoted by Matthew, i. 507, 
5138, 517. Quoted in the Hebrews, ii. 
119. Quoted by John, 467. Cited in 
Epistles of Peter, 493 

Themison, a Montanist, composes a Catholic 
epistle, i. 279 

Theodore of Mopsuestia, admits Pauline 
authorship of the Hebrews, i. 233. Re- 
jects James, 299. Rejects First of Peter, 
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414, Rejects Jude's Epistle, 444. Re- 
jects Second and Third of John, il. 316. — 
Rejects Second of Peter, 484 : 

Theodoret, on the subscription of Galatian 
Epistle, i. 95. Admits the Romans as 
Pauline, 231. On James, 281 

Theodotus, quotes the Ephesians, 1. 383 

Theognostus, admits the Hebrews as Pau- 
line, i. 230 

Theophilus, Luke’s Gospel addressed to, il. 
4,55. The Acts addressed to, 286 : 

Theophilus of Antioch, attests authenticity — 
of the Romans, i. 132. Refers to the 
Colossians, 175. Onthe Revelation, 316. 
Does not mention Jude, 444. Refers to 
Luke’s Gospel, ii. 24. On Timothy, 162. 
On John’s Gospel, 402. Refers to Peter’s 
Second Epistle, 477 

Theosophic mysticism, not the distinguish- 
ing feature of the Christ-party in the 
Corinthian church, i. 42 

Therma, the ancient site of Thessalonica, 
i. 1. Situated at the mouth of the 
Echedorus, 1. Named by Cassander 
after his wife, i. 1 j 

Thermaie Gulf, the embouchure of the 
Echedorus, i. 1 

Thessalonians, First Epistle, its date and 
place, i. 16. Supposed to be written 
from Corinth, 16. Written six months 
after the Second, 16. Sent by Timothy, — 
16. Its occasion and object, 16. Its 
contents, 17. Its authenticity, 19. Evi- 
dence as to its authenticity derived from 
the Fathers, 19. Objections of modern 
critics to its authenticity, 20. The two 
Epistles not to be compared with the 
four subsequent larger Pauline Epistles, 
26. Opinions of those who reject authen- 
ticity of Second Epistle, but admit that 
of the First Epistle, improbable, 27. The 
Epistles might have been written in 
Paul’s name after his death, 27. Com- 
parison of the Epistles with the Acts of 
the Apostles, 28. Order of the Epistles, 
30. Written in.the inverse order of 
their arrangement, 80. Second Epistle 
relates to first elements of Christian 
life and doctrine, 30. First Epistle 
manifestly differs from this in its con- 
tents, 30. Forged Epistles, 30, 31, 
83. Evidences of the Second’s priority 
derived from the First Epistle, 31. 
Opinions of commentators as to the 
priority of the Second, 33. Names of 
the best commentators on the Epistles, 
33. See Thessalonians, Second Hpistile 
to the. 

Thessalonians, Second Epistle to the, writ- 
ten by Paul from Berea, i. 3. Sent by 
Timothy, 3. Occasion for the Epistle, 
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3,8. Its object, 3. A spurious Epistle re- 
ferred to 3,4, Date of Paul’s Epistle, 4. 


Its contents, 4. Its authenticity, 5. Opi- 
nions of ancient Fathers, 5,15. Objections 
to its authenticity, 8, e¢ seg. Opinions of 
modern critics, 8. These objections re- 
futed, 15. Jowett on its resemblance to 

_ other Pauline Epistles, a mark of its 
authenticity, 15. See Advent, the Second ; 
Antichrist ; Eschatology; Thessalonians, 
First Epistle. 

Thessalonica, city of, built on the site of 
the ancient Therma, on the Echedorus, 
i. 1. Named by Cassander, 1. The 
metropolis of the second part of Mace- 
donia, 1. Governed by a Roman presi- 
dent and questor, 1. Inhabited by 
many Jews, 1. Favourably situated for 
trade, 1. Visited by Paul and Silas, 1. 
Timothy also supposed to have visited 
it, 1,3. The Apostle’s ministry there, 
and its apocalyptic tendency, 1, 2. A 
church formed at, 1. Duration of Paul’s 
visit to, 1. Jews of, persecute Paul and 
compel him to retire first to Berea and 
then to Athens, 2, 3. Second Epistle to 
church at, written from Berea, 3. See 
Thessalonians, Second Epistle to the. 
Persecution of the church at, 3. First 
Epistle sent to church at, 16. See Thes- 
salonians, First Epistle to 

Thiersch, supposes Laodicean Epistle iden- 
tical with that to Philemon, i. 167 

Tholuck, his criticism on Romans xyv.,i. 124. 
His commentary on Romans, 160. On 
the Hebrews, 278. On the Logos doc- 
trine of John’s Gospel, ii. 342. His 
commentary on John’s Gospel, 468. 

Thousand years. See Millennium. 

Tiberius, favours the Jews, i. 117. 

Tigellinus, succeeds Burrus as prefect, 1. 206 

Timothy, a native of Derbe, ii. 130. Paul 
takes him as his assistant, 130. Con- 
verted by the apostle, 130. His intimate 
association with Paul, 130. Set apart 
for the work of the ministry, 130. Visits 
Thessalonica, i. 1-8, 29. Joins the 
apostle at Berea and Athens, 3. Returns 
to the Thessalonians with Paul’s Second 
Epistle, 3. Joins Paul at Corinth, 16, 
36. Collects contributions for the poor 
saints at Jerusalem, 36. Associated with 
Paul in the Philippian letter, 66, Ac- 
eompanies Paul through Phrygia, 173. 
Labours at Colosse, 174. Accompanies 
Paul to Philippi, 195. Placed over the 
church at Ephesus, i. 195; ii. 131. Sup- 
posed to have suffered martyrdom, 131 

Timothy, First Epistle to, time of writing 
the, ii. 137. Its object, 138. Its con- 
tents, 139. Its authenticity denied, 144 
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Timothy, Second Epistle to: notices of 
Timothy in the New Testament, ii. 130. 
Time and place of writing, 131. Its 
contents, 1383, Agreement of contents 
with the writer’s purpose, 135. Its au- 
thenticity denied, 136 

Tischendorf, on the position of the Catholic 
Hpistles, i. 280. On 1 Johny. 7, 8, ii. 307. 
On the Acts of Pilate, 400. On John vii. 
538—vili. 11, 459 

Titus, a native of Antioch, ii. 124. Visits 
Troas, Rome, and Dalmatia, 124. Intro- 
duces the Gospel into Crete, 125. Paul 
writes his Epistle to, 181. See Titus, 
Epistle to. His cireumcision resisted by 
Paul, 222. Sent by Paul to the Corin- 
thians with a letter, now lost, i. 66, 67. 
Returns from Corinth to Paul, 69. Bearer 
of the Second Corinthian Epistle, 74, 
Bearer of the Galatian Epistle, 95 

Titus, Epistle to: notices of Titus in the 
New Testament, ii. 124. Introduction of 
the Gospel into Crete, 125. Time and 
place of writing the Epistle, 125. Its 
contents, 126. Its object, 128. Adapta- 
tion of its contents to the object, 128. 
Its authenticity denied, 129 

Tongues, gift of, at Pentecost, account in 
the Acts differs from Paul’s, ii. 222 

Trajan, orders martyrdom of Polycarp, ii. 
19. Winters at Antioch, 8369. His Par- 
thian expedition, 370 

Transfiguration, Mount of, called the Holy 
Mount, its bearing on the authorship of 
the Second of Peter, ii. 488 

Transcendence, the basis of the Epistle to 
Hebrews, i. 246 

Treviri, speak the same language as the 
Celts, i. 86 

Tribunals, heathen, appeals to, by the 
church of Corinth, their impropriety, i. 48 

Trinity, passage relating to, in 1 John v. 
spurious, ii. 306. Porson’s treatise, 306, 
Opinions of Burgess and others, 307. 
Criticisms of Forster, 307 

Troas visited by Paul, i. 69. Second of 
Corinthians supposed to be written from, 
73. Supposed birthplace of Luke, ii. 2. 
Visited by Titus, 124 

Trophimus bearer of the Second of Corin- 
thians, i. 74. Accompanies Paul to 
Greece, 195 

Trumpet, the fifth, see Fifth trumpet. 

Trypho, Justin’s Dialogue with, notice of 
Colossian Epistle in, i. 175 

Tiibingen school view the Pastoral Epistles 
as supposititious, ii. 195 

Tychicus, bearer of the Colossian Epistle, 
i. 96, 163, 187. Accompanies Paul to 
Greece, 195. Supposed bearer of the 
Ephesian Epistle, 373 
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Tyrannus, school of, Paul’s preaching in 
the, i. 372 


LMANN, on integrity of Second of 
Peter, ii. 503 
Uncleanness, sins of, committed in the 
Corinthian church, i. 47, 69 
Ussher, Archbishop, on Epistle to the 
Ephesians, i. 382 
Usteri, on the meaning of Gal. iv. 13, i. 89. 
On the Pastoral Epistles, ii. 195 


ALENTINIANS, their use of Gala- 
tians, iv. 14, i. 102. Their view of 

the Paraclete, 179. Quoted from the 
Ephesians, 383. Style Christ all in all, 
399 

Valentinus and Basilides, refer to the Ca- 
nonical Gospels, ii. 23. Unacquainted 
with John’s Gospel, 390. His zons not 
derived from John, 391 

Varus, T. Quintilius, his death, ii. 71 

Venus, worship of, at Corinth, i. 34 

Version, Old Syriac, contains James’ Epis- 
tle, i. 299. Omits the Revelation, 316. 
Contains First of Peter, 414; Pastoral 
Epistles, ii. 163; the Acts, 289; First 
of John, 292 

Vespasian, the emperor, supposed by critics 
to be Antichrist, i. 11 

Vial, the fourth, its supposed reference to 
the wars of the French Revolution, and 
to Napoleon I., i. 370 

Victor of Antioch, on integrity of Mark’s 
Gospel, ii. 112 

Victorinus of Pannonia, rejects the Hebrews 
as Pauline, i, 222 

Vienne, Epistle of the church of, quotes 
the Romans, i. 133. Alludes to the 
Philippians, 196. Admits the Revela- 
tion, 316. Uses First of Peter, 414. 
Refers to Acts, ii. 270. Quotes John’s 
Gospel, 399 

Vigilius Tapsensis, on title of First of John, 
li. 808 

Vincent of Lerins, rejects Pauline origin of 
the Hebrews, i. 223 

Virgin, the Blessed, appears to Loyola, ii. 
248 

Virgins, apostolic directions concerning, 
ii, 142, 175 

Vloten, Van, his dismemberment of Second 
Corinthian Epistle, i. 75 

Volkmar, his commentary on Revelation, i. 
371. Fixes date of Matthew's Gospel, 
513, On Marcion’s Gospel, ii. 51 

Lives C. Manlius, subjugates Galatia, i. 
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ASHING the disciples’ feet, narrative 
of, and its lesson, ii. 335, 352 

Weber's dismemberment of the Second 
Corinthian epistle, i. 75 

Weisse, dismembers Second of Corinthians, 
i. 75. On the unity of the Philippians, . 
203. On the source of Luke's Gospel, 
ii. 5 

Western Church, admit the Hebrews as 
apostolic, i. 234. Second of John as 
authentic, ii. 314 

Wette, De, on the apocalyptic tendency of © 
Paul’s preaching, i. 2. His commentary 
on the Thessalonians, 33. Adopts the 
theosophic view of Schenkel respecting 
the Christ-party, 42. On Paul’s visits 
to Corinth, 56. On date of Second of 
Corinthians, 73. Supposes Trophimus 
bearer of Second of Corinthians, 74. On 
its style and diction, 78. His commen- 
tary on Second of Corinthians, 84; on 
the Galatians, 116; on the Romans, 160 ; 
on Philemon, 167; on the Colossians, 
193. Defends authenticity of Philippian 
Epistle 197. On the number of the Phi- 
lippian epistles, 204. His commentary 
on the Philippians, 215. His parallels 
in Clement’s letter to the Corinthians and 
the Epistle to Hebrews, 220. His com- 
mentary on James, 312 ; on the Revela- 
tion, 346, 371. His list of parallels of the 
Ephesian and Colossian epistles, 384. 
His commentary on the Ephesians, 407 ; 
on First of Peter, 489; on Jude, 450; 
on Matthew, 520. On Luke, ii. 75. His 
commentary on Mark, 123. On the 
Pastoral Epistles, 195. His commen- 
tary on these epistles, 195; on the Acts, 
290; on First of John, 312; on Second 
and Third of John, 822 ; on John’s Gos- 
pel, 460, 468 ; on Second of Peter, 334 

Whiston, translates apocryphal Corinthians, 
i.58. Defends t heir authenticity, 58 

Widows, their selection for the office of 
female elders, ii. 142, 175 

Wioeseler, dismembers Second of Corinthians, 
i. 76. His commentary on Galatians, 
116. On identity of Laodicean Epistle 
with that of Philemon, 167. His com- 
mentary on Philemon, 167. On the 
Laodicean Epistle, 198. His commentary 
on Philippians, 215. On James, the son 
of Alpheus, 285. On Davidic descent of 
Christ, ii. 28. On Pastoral Epistles, 152 

Wiesinger, his commentary on James, i. 
312; on First of Peter, 489; on Jude, 
442; on the Pastoral Epistles, 11. 195; 
on Second of Peter, 506 

Wiggers, on the founder of the church at 
Colosse, i. 169, 172. On Ephesians, 
396 
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Winer, his commentary on the Galatians, i. 
116. On the solecisms of the Apocalypse, 
341 : 

Wives, duties of, i. 437 

Woman, in the Revelation, supposed to re- 
present covenant of redemption, i. 370 

Woman taken in adultery, narrative of, ii. 
331 

Word of God, appellation for Messiah, i. 506 

Word, or Logos, Christ not so absolutely 
termed in,1 John, ii. 297, 302. The 
Logos-doctrine as stated in John’s Gos- 
pel, li. 325, 358, 458 

Works and Faith, James’ doctrine in con- 
trast with Paul's, i. 115, 290. An argu- 
ment for the late date of his Epistle, 290. 
Opinions of Neander, Bull, and others 
on, 293 

Worship; Public, Paul’s directions respect- 
ing, ii. 140 
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Worship, the Temple, allusions to, in tho 
Hebrews, i. 264, et seg. 


Die mentions Colosse as a great 
city, i. 168 


Vines Book of, furnishes symbols 
for the Revelation, i. 357 

Zeller, on the Acts, ii. 258, 274. On First 
of John, 301 

Zoroaster’s idea of the seven spirits em- 
bodied in the Jewish religion, i. 337 

Ziillig, his commentary on the Revelation, 
i. 371 

Zumpt, vindicates accuracy of Luke respect- 
ing governorship of Syria at the time of 
Quirinus’s census, ii. 71 

Zwingli, rejects canonicity of the Reve- 
lation, i. 346 
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beth. By James ANTHONY Froupe, M.A. 
late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 
Vots. I. to X.in 8vo. price £7 2s. cloth. 


Vots. I. to IV. the Reign of Henry | 


VII. Third Edition, 54s. 
Vors. V. and VI. the Reigns of Edward 
VI. and Mary. Third Edition, 28s. 


Vous. VII. & VIII. the Reign of Eliza- 
beth, Vors.1.& II. Fourth Edition, 28s. 


Vous. IX. and X. the Reign of Eliza- 
beth. Vots, III. and IV. 32s. 


The History of England from 
the Accession of James II. By Lord 
MACAULAY. 

LiBRARY Epirion, 5 vols. 8vo. £4. 
Caprvet Epirion, 8 vols. post 8vo. 48s. 
PEOPLE’s EDITION, 4 vols. crown 8vo. 16s. 


Revolutions in English History. 


By Rosert VAUGHAN, D.D. 3 vols. 8vo. 30s. 





An Essay on the History of the 
English Government and Constitution, from 
the Reign of Henry VII. to the Present 
Time. By Jonn Earu Russevyt. Fourth 
Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


On Parliamentary Government 
in England: its Origin, Development, and 
Practical Operation. By ALpHEnus Topp, 
Librarian of the Legislative Assembly of 
Canada. In two volumes. Vol. I. Svo. 16s. 


The History of England during 
the Reign of George the Third. By 
the Right Hon. W. N. Masszy. Cabinet 
Edition, 4 vols. post 8vo. 24s. 


The Constitutional History of 
England, since the Accession of George III. 
1760—1860. By Sir Tuomas ErskINE 
May, KC.B. Second Edit. 2 vols. 8vo. 33s. 


Brodie’s Constitutional History 
of the British Empire from the Accession 
of Charles I. to the Restoration. Second 
Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


Historical Studies. I. On Precursors 
of the French Revolution; II. Studies from 
the History of the Seventeenth Century; 
II. Leisure Hours of a Tourist. By 
HERMAN MERIVALE, M.A. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
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The Government of England: its 
Structure and its Development. By 
WituiAm Epwarp Hearn, LL.D. Pro- 
fessor of Histery and Political Economy in 
the University of Melbourne. 8vo. 14s. 


Plutology; or, the Theory of the Efforts to 
Satisfy Human Wants. By the same 
Author, 8vo. 14s, 


Lectures on the History of Eng- 
land. By Wri11am Loneman. VOL. fe 
from the Earliest Times to the Death of 
King Edward II. with 6 Maps, a coloured 
-Plate, and 53 Woodcuts. 8vo. 15s. 


History of Civilization in England 
and France, Spain and Scotland. By 
Henry Tuomas Buckie. Fifth Edition 
of the entire work, with a complete Index. 
8 vols. crown 8vo. 24s. 


The History of India, from the 
Earliest Period to the close of Lord Dal- 
housie’s Administration. By JoHn CLARK 
MARSHMAN. 8 vols. crown 8yo. 22s. 6d. 


History of the French in India, 
from the Founding of Pondichery in 1674 
to its Capture in 1761. By Major G. B. 
Mauurson, Bengal Staff Corps, some time 
in political charge of the Princes of Mysore 
andthe King of Oudh. 8vo. 16s. 


Democracy in America. By ALExis 
Dz Tocquevittx. Translated by Henry 
REEVE, with an Introductory Notice by the 
Translator, 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 


‘The Spanish Conquest in 
America, and its Relation to the History of 
Slavery and to the Government of Colonies. 
By ArrHurR Hetprs. 4 vols. 8vo. £3. 
Vous. I. & IT. 28s. Vots. IIT. & IV. 16s. each. 


The Oxford Reformers of 1498 ; 
being a History of the Fellow-work of John 
Colet, Erasmus, and Thomas More. By 
Freprric Sresoum. 8vo. 12s. 


‘History of the Reformation in 
Europe in the Time of Calvin. By J. H. 
Merrie D’Ausian®, D.D. Vors. I. and 
WI. 8vo. 28s.* Vou. IIT. 12s, and Vor. IV. 
price 16s, Vou. V. in the press. 


Library History of France, in 
5 vols. 8vo. By Eyre Evans Crowe. 
Vou. I. 14s. Vou. Il. 15s. Vou. IIT. 18s. 
Vou. IV. 183s. Vor. V. just ready. 


Lectures on the History of 
France. By the late Sir JAmEs STEPHEN, 
LL.D. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 





The History of Greece. ByC.Turrt- 
WALL, D.D. Lord Bishop of St. David's. 
8 vols. fep. 28s. 


The Tale of the Great Persian 
War, from the Histories of Herodotus. By 
Grorce W. Cox, M.A. late Scholar of 
Trin. Coll. Oxon. Fep. 7s. 6d. 


Greek History from Themistocles 
to Alexander, in a Series of Lives from 
Plutarch. Revised and arranged by A. H. 
Croven. Fep. with 44 Woodcuts, 6s. 


Critical History of the lLan- 
guage and Literature of Ancient Greece. 
By Wittram Mure, of Caldwell. 5 vols. 
8vo. £3 9s. ' 


History of the Literature of 
Ancient Greece. By Professor K.O. MULLER. 
Translated by the Right Hon. Sir GEorRGE 
CorNEWALL Lewis, Bart. and by J. W. 
DonaLpson, D.D. 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


History of the City of Rome from 
its Foundation to the Sixteenth Century of 
the Christian Era. By Tuomas H. Dyer, 
LL.D. 8vo. with 2 Maps, 15s. 


History of the Romans under 
the Empire. By C. Mrrtvats, LL.D. 
Chaplain to the Speaker. 8 vols. post 8vo. 
price 48s. 


The Fall of the Roman Re- 
public : a Short History of the Last Cen- 
tury of the Commonwealth. By the same 
Author. 12mo. 7s.6d. 


The Conversion of the Roman 
Empire; the Boyle Lectures for the year 
1864, delivered at the Chapel Royal, White- 
hall. By the same. 2nd Edition. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


The Conversion of the Northern 
Nations; the Boyle Lectures for 1865. By 
the same Author. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


Critical and Historical Essays 
contributed to the Edinburgh Review. By 
the Right Hon. Lord MacauLay. 

Liprary Eprrtion, 8 vols. 8vo. 36s. 
TRAVELLER’s Epirion, in 1 vol. 21s. 
Casiner Epirron, 4 vols. 24s. 

Pocket Epition, 3 vols, fep. 21s. 
PEOPLE’s EpitTr0n, 2 vols, crown 8yo. 8s. 


The Papal Drama: an Historical 
Essay, wherein the Story of the Popedom 
of Rome is narrated from its Origin to the 
Present Time. By THomas H. Gm, 8yo. 
price 12s. 
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History of the Rise and Influence 
of the Spirit of Rationalism in Europe. By 
W. E. H. Lecxy, M.A. Third Edition. 
2 vols, 8vo. 25s. 


God in History; Or, the Progress 
of Man’s Faith in a Moral Order of the 
World. By the late Baron Bunsen. Trans- 
lated from the German by SusANNA WINK- 
worTH; with a Preface by ARTHUR 
PENRHYN STANLEY, D.D. Dean of West- 
minster, 3 vols. 8vo. [ Nearly ready. 


The History of Philosophy, from 
Thales to Comte. By Grorcs HENRY 
Lewes. Third Edition, rewritten and en- 
larged. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 


Egypt’s Place in Universal His- — 


tory ; an Historical Investigation. By 
Baron Bunsen, D.C.L. Translated by 
C. H. Corrrent, M.A., with Additions by 
S. Brrcw, LL.D. 5 vols. 8vo. £8 14s. 6d. 


Maunder’s Historical Treasury ; 
comprising a General Introductory Outline 
of Universal History, and a Series of Sepa- 
rate Histories. Fep. 10s. 
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Historical and Chronological En- 
cyclopedia, presenting in a brief and con- 
venient form Chronological Notices of all 
the Great Events of Universal History. By 
B. B. Woopward, F.S.A. Librarian to the 
Queen. (In the press. 


History of the Christian Church, 
from the Ascension of Christ to the Conver~ 
sion of Constantine. By E. Burron, D.D. 
late Regius Prof. of Divinity in the Uni-. 
versity of Oxford. Fep. 3s. 6d. 


Sketch of the History of the. 
Church of England to the Revolution of 
1688. By the Right Rev. T. V. Saort, D.D. 
Bishop of St. Asaph. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. ; 


History of the Early Church, 
from the First Preaching of the Gospel to 
the Council of Nicea, A.D. 325. By the 
Author of ‘Amy Herbert.’ Fep. 4s. 6d. 


History of Wesleyan Methodism. 
By Groree Suire, F.A.S Fourth Edition, 
with numerous Portraits. 3 vols, crown 
8vo. 7s. each. 


The English Reformation. By 
F. C. Massrneserp, M.A. Chancellor of - 
Lincoln. Fourth Edit, revised. Fep. 7s, 6d. 





Biography and Memoirs. 


Dictionary of General Biography ; 
containing Concise Memoirs and Notices of 
the most Eminent Persons of all Countries, 
from the Earliest Ages to the Present Time. 
With a Classified and Chronological Index of 
the Principal Names. Edited by WiLL1AM 
L. R. Cates. 8yo, 21s. 


Memoirs of Sir Philip Francis, 
K.C.B. with Correspondence and Journals. 
Commenced by the late JosrepH PARKES; 
completed and edited by Herman Meri- 
VALE, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait and 
Facsimiles, 30s, 


Life of Baron Bunsen, by Baroness 
Bunsen. Drawn chiefly from Family Papers. 
With Two Portraits taken at different periods 
of the Baron’s life, and several Litho- 
graphic Views. 2 vols. 8yo. [ Nearly ready. 


Life and Correspondence of 

’ Richard Whately, D.D. late Archbishop of 
Dublin. By E. Janz WHate ty, Author of 
‘English Synonymes.’ With 2 Portraits. 
2 vols. 8vo. 28s. ; 





Extracts of the Journals and 
Correspondence of Miss Berry, from the 
Year 1783 to 1852. Edited by Lady 
TuerEsA Lewis. Second Edition, with 3° 
Portraits. 3 vols. 8vo. 42s. 


Life of the Duke of Wellington. 
By the Rev. G. R. Guerc, M.A. Popular 
Edition, carefully revised; with copious 
Additions, Crown 8vo. with Portrait, 5s. 


History of my Religious Opinions. 
By J. H. Newman, D.D. Being the Sub- 
stance of Apologia pro Vita Sua. Post 
8vo. 6s. 


Father Mathew: a Biography. 
By Joun Francis Macurre, M.P. Popular 
Edition, with Portrait. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Rome; its Rulers and its Institutions. 
By the same Author. New Edition in pre- 
paration. 


Letters and Life of Francis 
Bacon, including all his Occasional Works. 
Collected and edited, with a Commentary, 
by J. Spepprna, Trin. Coll. Cantab. Vous. 
I. and II. 8vo, 24s. 
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Life of Pastor Fliedner, Founder of | 
the Deaconesses’ Institution at Kaiserswerth. | 
Translated from the German, with the sanc- | 
tion of Fliedner’s Family. By CATHERINE 
Winxwortn. Fep. 8vo. with Portrait, 
price 3s. 6d. 


The Life of Franz Schubert, 
translated from the German of KuITzLE 
Von Heiiporn by ArtHuR Duke CoLE- 
RIDGE, M.A. late Fellow of King’s College, | 
Cambridge. [ Nearly ready. 


Letters of Distinguished Musi- | 
cians, viz. Gluck, Haydn, P. E. Bach, Weber, | 
and Mendelssohn. ‘Translated from the 
German by Lady WaAttaceg, with Three | 
Portraits. Post 8vo. 14s. | 


Mozart’s Letters (1769-1791), 
translated from the Collection of Dr. 
Lupwic Nonuby Lady WAatiace. 2 vols. 
post 8yo. with Portrait and Facsimile, 18s. 


Beethoven’s Letters (1790-1826), 
from the Two Collections of Drs. Nou 
and Von Kicuret. Translated by Lady 
WALLACE. 2 vols, post 8vo. Portrait, 18s. | 


Felix Mendelssohn’s Letters from 
Italy and Switzerland, and Letters from 1833 
to 1847, translated by Lady WALLACE. With | 
Portrait. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 5s. each. 





With Maximilian in Mexico. 
From the Note-Book of a Mexican Officer. 
By Max. Baron Von ALVENSLEBLN, late 
Lieutenant in the Imperial Mexican Army. 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Memoirs of Sir Henry Havelock, 
K.C.B. By Joun Crark MarsHMan. 
Cabinet Edition, with Portrait. Crown 8yo. 
price 5s 


Faraday as a Discoverer: a Me- 
moir. By Jonn Tynpaut, LL.D. F.R.S. 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in the 
Royal Institution of Great Britain, and in 
the Royal School of Mines. Crown 8vo. 

| Nearly ready. 


Essays in Ecclesiastical Biogra- 
phy. By the Right Hon. Sir J. Srzeuen, 
LL.D. Cabinet Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Vicissitudes of Families. By Sir 
BERNARD BurkKE, Ulster King of Arms. 
First, SECOND, and THIRD SERizs. 3 vols. 
crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. each. 


Maunder’s Biographical Trea- 
sury. Thirteenth Edition, reconstructed and 
pastly rewritten, with above 1,000 additional 
Memoirs, by W. L. R. Cates. Fep. 10s. 6d. 


Criticesm, Philosophy, Polity, §e. 


On Representative Government. 
By Joun Stuart Mitr, M.P. Third Edi- | 
tion. S8vo. 9s. crown 8vo. 2s, 


On Liberty. By the same Author. Third 
Edition. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. crown 8vo. 
1s, 4d. 


Principles of Political Economy. By the | 
same. Sixth Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. or | 
in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 5s. 


A System of Logic, Ratiocinative and 
Inductive. By the same. Sixth Edition. 
2 vols. 8vo. 25s. 


Utilitarianism. Bythesame. 2d Edit. 8vo.5s. 


Dissertations and Discussions. By the 
same Author. 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


Examination of Sir W. Hamilton’s 
Philosophy, and of the Principal Philoso- 
phical Questions discussed in his Writings. 
By the same. Third Edition, 8vo. 16s. 


Workmen and Wages at Home 
and Abroad ; or, the Effects of Strikes, Com- 
binations, and Trade Unions. By J. Warp, 
Author of ‘The World in its Workshops,’ 
&e. Post 8vo. 7s, 6d. 





The Elements of Peclitical Eco- 
nomy. By Henry Dunnixe Macteop, 
M.A. Barrister-at-Law. 8vo. 16s. 


A Dictionary of Political Economy; 
Biographical, Bibliographical, Historical, 
and Practical. By the same Author. Vou. I. 
royal 8yo. 30s. 


Lord Bacon’s Works, collected 
and edited byR. L. Exi1s, M.A. J.Speppine, 
M.A. and D. D. Heats. Vots. I. to V. 
Philosophical Works, 5 vols. 8vo. £4 6s. 
Vous. VI. and VII. Literary and Profes- 
sional Works, 2 vols. £1 16s. 


The Institutes of Justinian; with 
English Introduction, Translation, and 


Notes. By T. C.Sanpars, M.A. Barrister- 
at-Law. Third Edition. 8vo. 15s. 


The Ethics of Aristotle with Essays 
and Notes. By Sir A. Grant, Bart. M.A. 
LL.D. Director of Public Instruction in the 
Bombay Presidency. Second Edition, re- 
vised and completed. 2 vols. 8vo. price 285. 
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Bacon’s Essays, with Annotations. 
By R. Wuarsty, D.D. late Archbishop of 
Dublin. Sixth Edition. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Elements of Logic. By R. Wuartety, 
D.D. late Archbishop of Dublin. Ninth 
. Edition. 8vo. 10s. 6d. crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


Elements of Rhetoric. 
Author. Seyenth Edition. 
crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


By the sare 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 


English Synonymes. Edited by Arch- 
bishop WHaATELy. Sth Edition. Fep. 3s. 


An Outline of the Necessary 
Laws of Thought: a Treatise on Pure and 
Applied Logic. By the Most Rev. W. 
Tomson, D.D. Archbishop of York. Crown 
8vo. 5s. 6d. 


Analysis of Mr. Mill’s System of 
Logic. By W. Srespine, M.A. Second 
Edition. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


The Blection of Representatives, 
Parliamentary and Municipal; a Treatise. 
By Tuomas Hare, Barrister-at-Law. Third 
Edition, with Additions. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Speeches on Parliamentary Re- 
form, delivered in the House of Commons 
by the Right Hon. B. Disrazct (1848-1866). 
Edited by Monracur Corry, B.A. of 
Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. Second 
Edition. 8vo. 12s. 


Speeches of the Right Hon. Lord 
MAcauxay, corrected by Himself. Library 
Edition, 8vo. 12s. People’s Edition, crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Lord Macaulay’s Speeches on 
Parliamentary Reform in 1831 and 1832. 
16mo. 1s. 


Inaugural Address delivered to the 
University of St. Andrews. By JOHN 
Sruarr Miz, Rector of the University. 
Library Edition, Svo. 5s. People’s Edition, 
crown 8vo, 1s. 


A Dictionary of the English 
Language. By R. G. LATHAM, M.A. M.D. 
F.R.8. Founded on the Dictionary of Dr. 8. 
JoHNsoN, as edited by the Rev. H. J. Topp, 
with numerous Emendations and Additions. 
Publishing in 36 Parts, price 3s. 6d. each, 
to form 2 vols. 4to. Vou. I. in Two Parts, 
price £3 10s. now ready. 


Thesaurus of English Words and 
Phrases, classified and arranged so as to 
facilitate the Expression of Ideas, and assist 
in Literary Composition. By P. M. RoeeEt, 
M.D. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 





Lectures on the Science of Lan- 
guage, delivered at the Royal Institution. 
By Max Miuer, M.A. Taylorian Professor 
in the University cf Oxford. Firsr SERiEs, 
Fifth Edition, 12s. Srconp Sertgs, 18s. 


Chapters on Language. By F. W. 
Farrar, M.A. F.R.S. late Fellow of Trin. 
Coll. Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


The Debater; a Series of Complete 
Debates, Outlines of Debates, and Questions 
for Discussion. By F. Rowron. Fep. 6s. 


A Course of English Reading, 
adapted to every taste and capacity; or, 
How and What to Read. By the Rev. J. 
Pycrort, B.A. Fourth Edition, fep. 5s. 


Manual of English Literature, 
Historical and Critical: with a Chapter on 
English Metres. By THomas ARNOLD, M.A. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Southey’s Doctor, complete in One 
Volume. Edited by the Rev. J.W. WARTER, 
B.D. Square crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


Historical and Critical Commen- 
tary on the Old Testament; with a New 
Translation. By M. M. Katiscu, Ph. D. 
Vou. I. Genesis, Syo. 18s. or adapted for the 
General Reader, 12s. Vou. Il. Exodus, 15s. 
or adapted for the General Reader, 12s. 
Vor. Ill. Leviticus, Parr I. 15s. or adapted 
for the General Reader, 8s. 


A Hebrew Grammar, with Exercises. 
By the same. Parr I. Outlines with Exer- 
cises, 8yo. 12s.6d, Kny, 5s. Parr Il. Hz- 
ceptional Forms and Constructions, 12s. 6d. 


A Latin-English Dictionary. By 
J. T. Wurre, D.D. of Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, and J. E. RIDDLE, M.A. of St. Edmund 
Hall, Oxford. Imp. 8vo. pp. 2,128, price 42s. 


A WNew Latin-English Dictionary, 
abridged from the larger work of White and 
Riddle (as above), by J.T. Wurre, D.D. 
Joint-Author. 8vo. pp. 1,048, price 18s. 


The Junior Scholar’s Latin-English 
Dictionary, abridged from the larger works 
of White and Middle (as above), by J. T. 
Wuirr, D.D. Square 12mo. pp. 662, price 
7s. 6d. 


An English-Greek Lexicon, con- 
taining all the Greek Words used by Writers 
of good authority. By C. D. Yonex, B.A. 
Fifth Edition. 4to. 21s. : 


Mr. Yonge’s New Lexicon, En- 
glish and Greek, abridged from his larger 
work (as above). Square 12mo. 8s. 6d. 
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A Greek-English Lexicon. 
piled by H. G. Lippert, D.D. Dean of 
Christ Church, and R. Scort, D.D. Master 
of Balliol. Fifth Edition, crown 4to. 31s. 6d. 

A lexicon, “Greek and English, 
abridged from LrppEtu and Scort’s Greek- 
English Lexicon. Eleventh Edition, square 
12mo. 7s. 6d. 


A Sanskrit-English Dictionary, 
The Sanskrit words printed both in the 
original Devanagari and in Roman letters ; 
with References to the Best Editions of 
Sanskrit Authors, and with Etymologies 
and Comparisons of Cognate Words chiefly 
in Greek, Latin, Gothic, and Anglo-Saxon. 
Compiled by T. Benrry. 8vo. 52s. 6d. 


Com- | 





A -Practical Dictionary of the 
French and English Languages. By Pro- 
fessor Lox CoNTANSEAU, many years 
French Examiner for Military and Civil 
Appointments, &c. 12th Edition, carefully 
revised. Post 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


Contanseau’s Pocket Dictionary, 
French and English, abridged from the 
above by the Author. New Edition. 18mo. 
price 3s. 6d. 


New Practical Dictionary of the 
German Language; German-English, and 
English-German. By the Rev. W. L. 
Buiackiey, M.A., and Dr. Carn Martin 
FRIEDLANDER. Post 8yvo, 7s. 6d. 





Miscellaneous Works and Popular Metaphysics. 


Lessons of Middle Age, with some 
Account of the Various Cities and Men. 
By A. K. H. B. Author of ‘The Recreations 
of a Country Parson.’ Post 8vo. 9s. 

Recreations of a Country Parson. 
By A. K.H.B. Sxconp Series. Crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. ; 

The Commonplace Philosopher in 
Town and Country. By the same Author. 
Crown 8yo. 8s. 6d. 

Leisure Hours in Town; Essays Consola- 
tory, Aisthetical, Moral, Social, and Do- 
mestic. By thesame. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

The Autumn Holidays of a Country 
Parson. By the same. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

The Graver Thoughts of a Country 
Parson, SEconD SERIES. By the same. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Critical Essays of a Country Parson, 
selected from Essays contributed to Fraser’s 
Magazine. By thesame. Crown 8yo. 3s. 6d 

Sunday Afternoons at the Parish 
Cnurch of a Scottish University City. By 
the same. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


Short Studies on Great Subjects. 
By JAmes Anruony. Froupsg, M.A. late 
Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. Second 
Edition, complete in One Volume.  8vo. 
price 12s, 


Studies in Parliament: a Series of 
Sketches of Leading Politicians. By R. H. 
Hurron. (Reprinted from the Pall Mall 
Gazette.) Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d, 


Lord Macaulay’s Miscellaneous 
Writings. 


Lrprary Ep1r10n, 2 vols. 8yo. Portrait, 21s. 
PEOPLE’s Eprrion, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 





The Rev. Sydney Smith’s Mis- 
cellaneous Works; including his Contribu- 
tions to the Edinburgh Review. People’s 
Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 8s. 


Elementary Sketches of Moral Philo- 
sophy, delivered at the Royal Institution. 
By the same Author. Fep. 6s. 


The Wit and Wisdom of the Rev. 
Sypnry SmirH: a Selection of the most 
memorable Passages in his Writings and 
Conversation. 16mo. 5s. 


. Epigrams, Ancient and Modern: 


Humorous, Witty, Satirical, Moral, and 
Panegyrical. Edited by Rev. Jonn Booru, 
B.A. Cambridge. Second Edition, revised 
and enlarged. Fep. 7s. 6d. 


The Folk-Lore of the Northern 
Counties of England and the Borders. By 
Wi.i1AM Henperson. With an Appendix 
on Household Stories by the Rev. § 
Barine-Goutp. Crown 8vo. 9s. 6d. 


Christian Schools and Scholars; 
or, Sketches of Education from the Christian 
Era to the Council of Trent. By the Author 
of ‘ The Three Chancellors,’ &c. 2 vols, 8yo. 
price 30s. 


The Pedigree of the English Peo- 
ple; an Argument, Historical and Scientific, 
on the Ethnology of the English. . By 
Tuomas Nicuouas, M.A. Ph.D. 8vo. 16s. 


The English and their Origin: a 
Prologue to authentic English History. By 


LuKE Owen Pixg, M.A. Barrister-at-Law. 
8vo. 9s. 
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Essays selected from Contribu- 
tions to the Edinburgh Review. By HENRY 


Rogers. Second Edition. 3-vols. fep. 21s. | 


Reason and ‘Faith, their Claims and 
Conflicts. By the same Author. New 
Edition, revised and extended. Crown 8vo. 
6s. 6d. 


The Eclipse of Faith; or, a Visit to a 
Religious Sceptic. By the same Author. 
Eleventh Edition. Fep. 5s. 

Defence of the Eclipse of Faith, by its 
Author. Third Edition. Fep. 3s. 6d. 

Selections from the Correspondence 
of R. E. H. Greyson. By the same Author. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Chips from a German Workshop ; 

_ being Essays on the Science of Religion, 
and on Mythology, Traditions, and Customs. 
By Max Miter, M.A: Fellow of All Souls’ 
College, Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 


The Secret of Hegel: being the 
Hegelian System in Origin, Principle, Form, 
and Matter. By James Hutcuison Stir- 
tine. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 


An Introduction to Mental Phi- 
losophy, on the Inductive Method. By 
J. D. Moret, M.A. LL.D. 8vo. 12s. 


Elements of Psychology, containing the 
Analysis of the Intellectual Powers. By 
the same Author. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The Senses and the Intellect. 
By ALEXANDER Barn, M.A. Prof. of Logic 
in the Univ. of Aberdeen. Second Edition. 
8vo. 15s. 

The Emotions and the Will, by the 
same Author. Second Edition. 8vo. 15s. 

On the Study of Character, including 
an Estimate of Phrenology. By the same 
Author. 8vo. 9s. 


Time and Space: a Metaphysical 
Essay. By SHApwortH H. Hopeson, 
8vo. price 16s, 


Occasional Essays. By C. W. 
Hosxyrns, Author of‘ Talpa, or the Chroni- 
cles of a Clay Farm,’ &c. 16mo. 5s. 6d. 


The Way to Rest: Results from a 
Life-search after Religious Truth. By 
R. Vaucuan, D.D.. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


From Matter to Spirit. By Soria 
E. Dz Morean. With a Preface by Pro- 
fessor DE Morean. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


The Philosophy of Necessity; or, 
Natural Law as applicable to Mental, Moral, 
and Social Science. By CHARLES BRAY. 
Second Edition. 8vo. 9s. 

The Education of the Feelings and 
Affections. By the same Author. Third 
Edition. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

On Force, its Mental and Moral Corre- 
lates. By thesame Author. §Syo. 5s. 








Astronomy, Meteorology, Popular Geography, Se. 


Outlines of Astronomy. 
J. F. W. Herscuen, Bart, M.A. Ninth 
Edition, revised ; with Plates and Woodcuts. 
8vo. 18s. 


Saturn and its System. By Ricz- | 


Arp A. Procror, B.A. late Scholar of St. 
John’s Coll. Camb. and King’s Coll. London. 
8vo. with 14 Plates, 14s. 

The Handbook of the Stars. By the 
same Author. Square fep. 8vo. with 3 Maps. 
price 5s. 


Celestial Objects for Common 
Telescopes. By T. W. Wess, M.A. F.R.A.S. 
Revised Edition, with Illustrations. 

[ Nearly ready. 

A General Dictionary of Geo- 
graphy, Descriptive, Physical, Statistical, 
and Historical ; forming a complete 
Gazetteer of the World. By A. KeitH 
JounsTon, F.R.S.E.. New Edition, revised 
to July 1867. 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


By Sir | 


M‘Culloch’s Dictionary, Geogra- 
phical, Statistical, and Historical, of the 
yarious Countries, Places, and principal 
Natural Objects in the World. Revised 
Edition, with the Statistical Information 
throughout brought up to the latest returns. 
By Freperick Martin. 4 vols. 8vo. with 
coloured Maps, £4 4s. 


| A Manual of Geography, Physical, 
Industrial, and Political. By W. Hueuss, 
F.R.G.S. Prof. of Geog. in King’s Coll, and in 
Queen’s Coll. Lond. With 6 Maps. Fep.7s.6d, 


The States of the River Plate: 
their Industries and Commerce, Sheep 
Farming, Sheep Breeding, Cattle Feeding, 
and Meat Preserving; the Employment of 
Capital, Land and Stock and their Values, 
Labour and its Remuneration. By WILFRID 
LaruAm, Buenos Ayres. Second Edition. 
8yo. 12s. 
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Hawaii: the Past, Present, and Future 
of its Island-Kingdom: an Historical Ac- 
count of the Sandwich Islands.) By MANLEY 
Hornins, Hawaiian Consul-General, &c. 
Second Edition, revised and continued; 
with Portrait, Map, and 8 other Illustra- 
tions. Post 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


Maunder’s Treasury of Geogra- 
phy, Physical, Historical, Descriptive, and 
Political. Edited by W. Hucues, F.R.G.S. 
With 7 Maps and J6 Plates. Fep. 10s. 6d. 


Physical Geography for Schools 
and General Readers. By M. F. Maury, 
LL.D. Fep. with 2 Charts, 2s. 6d. 


Natural History and Popular Science. 


Elementary Treatise on Physics, 
Experimental and Applied, for the use of 
Colleges and Schools. Translated and edited 
from Ganot’s ‘Eleménts de Physique’ 
(with the Author’s sanction) by E. Arkin- 
son, Ph.D. F.C.S. New Edition, revised 
and enlarged; with a Coloured Plate and 
620 Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 15s. 


The Elements of Physics or 
Natural Philosophy. 
M.D. F.R.S. Physician Extraordinary to 
the Queen. Sixth Edition, rewritten and 
completed. 2 Parts, 8vo. 21s. 


Dove’s Law of Storms, considered in 
connexion with the ordinary Movements of 
the Atmosphere. Translated by R. H. 
Scott, M.A. T.C.D. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Rocks Classified and Described. 
By Bernuarp Von Corrs. An English 
Edition, by P. H. LAWRENCE (with English, 
German, and French Synonymes), revised 
by the Author. Post 8vo. 14s. 


Sound: a Course of Eight Lectures deli- | 
vered at the Royal Institution of Great ) 


Britain. By Professor JoHN TYNDALL, 
LL.D. F.R.S. Crown Svo. with Portrait 
and Woodcuts, 9s. 


Heat Considered as a Mode of 
Motion. By Professor JouN TYNDALL, 
LL.D. F.R.S. Third Edition. Crown 8yvo. 
with Woodcuts, 10s, 6d. 


Light: its Influence on Life and Health. 
By Forses Wiystow, M.D. D.C.L. Oxon, 
(Hon.). Fep, 8vo. 6s. 


An Essay on Dew, and several Ap- 


pearances connected with it. By W. C. 
Wetts. Edited, with Annotations, by L. 
P, Casgeia, F.R.A.S. and an Appendix by 
R. Srracuan, F.M.S. 8vo. 5s. 


A Treatise on Electricity, in 
Theory and Practice. By A. De La Rive, 
Prof. in the Academy of Geneva. Trans- 
lated by C. V. Watxer, F.R.S. 3 vols. 
8vo. with Woodcuts, £3 13s, 


By Neit ARNorT, | 








A Preliminary Discourse on the 
Study of Natural {Philosophy. By Sir 
Joun F. W. Herscuet, Bart. Revised 
Edition, with Vignette Title. Fep. 3s. 6d. 


The Correlation of Physical 
Forces. By W. R. Grove, Q.C. V.P.R.S. 
Fifth Edition, revised, and augmented by a 
Discourse on Continuity. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
The Discourse on Continuity, separately, 
price 2s. 6d 


ManualofGeology. ByS. Haucuton, 
M.D. F.R.S, Fellow of Trin. Coll. and Prof. 
of Geol. in the Univ. of Dublin. Second 
Edition, with 66 Woodcuts. Fep. 7s. 6d. 


A Guide to Geology. By J. Puirires, 
M.A. Prof. of Geol. in the Univ. of Oxford. 
Fifth Edition. Fep. 4s. 


A Glossary of Mineralogy. By 
H. W. Bristow, F.G.S. of the Geological 
Survey of Great Britain. With 486 Figures. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Van Der Hoeven’s Handbook of 
Zootoey. Translated from the Second 
Dutch Edition by the Rey. W. CLarx, 
M.D. F.R.S. 2 vols. 8vo. with 24 Plates of 
Figures, 60s. 


Professor Owen’s Lectures on 
the Comparative Anatomy and Physiology 
of the Invertebrate Animals. Second 
Edition, with 235 Woodcuts. 8vo. 21s. 


The Comparative Anatomy and 
Physiology of the Vertebrate Animals, By 
Ricuarp Owen, F.R.S. D.C.L. 3 vols. 
8vo. with upwards of 1,200 Woodcuts. 
Vots. I, and IL. price 21s. each. Yor, III. 
(completing the work) is nearly ready. 


The First Man and His Place in 
Creation, considered on the Principles of 
Common Sense from a Christian Point of 
View; with an Appendix on the Negro. 
By Grorcr Moors, M.D. M.R.C.P.L. &c. 
Post 8vo, 8s. 6d. 
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The Primitive Inhabitants of 
Scandinavia: an Essay on Comparative 
Ethnography, and a contribution to the 
History of the Developement of Mankind. 
Containing a description of the Implements, 
Dwellings, Tombs, and Mode of Living of 
the Savages in the North of Europe during 
the Stone Age. By Sven Nitsson. Trans- 
lated from the Author’s MS. of the Third 
Edition; with an Introduction by Sir Joun 
Lussock. 8vo. with numerous Plates. 

{ Nearly ready. 


The Lake Dwellings of Switzer- 
land and other Parts of Europe. By Dr. F. 
KE Er, President of the Antiquarian Asso- 
ciation of Ziirich: Translated and arranged 
by J. E. Les, F.S.A. F.G.S. Author of 
‘Isca Silurum.’? With several Woodcuts 
and nearly 100 Plates of Figures. Royal 
8yo. 31s. 6d. ; 


Homes without Hands: a Descrip- 
tion of the Habitations of Animals, classed 
according to their Principle of Construction. 
By Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A. F.L.S. With 
about 140 Vignettes on Wood (20 full size 
of page). Second Edition. 8yo. 21s. 


Bible Animals; being an Account of the 
yarious Birds, Beasts, Fishes, and other 
Animals mentioned in the Holy Scriptures. 
By the Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A, F.L.S. 
Copiously Illustrated with Original Designs, 
made under the Author’s superintendence 
and engraved on Wood. In course of pub- 
lication monthly, to be completed in 20 
Parts, price ls. each, forming One Volume, 
uniform with ‘Homes without Hands,’ 


The Harmonies of Nature and 
Unity of Creation. By Dr. G. Harrwice, 
8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 18s. 


The Sea and its Living Wonders, By 
the same Author. Third Edition, enlarged. 
8vo. with many Illustrations, 21s. 


The Tropical World. By the same Author. 
With 8 Chromoxylographs and 172 Wood- 
cuts, 8vo. 21s. 


The Polar World: a.Popular Account of 
Nature and Man in the Arctic and Antarctic 
Regions, By thesame Author. 8vo. with 
numerous Illustrations,... [Nearly ready. 


Ceylon. By Sir J. Emerson Tennent, 
K.C.S. LL.D. 5th Edition; with Maps, &c. 
and 90 Wood Engravings, 2 vols.’ 8yvo. 
£2 10s. 


The Wild Elephant, its Structure and 
_ Habits, with the Method of Taking and 
Training it in Ceylon. By the same 
Author. Fep. with 22 Woodcuts, 3s. 6d, 





Manual of Corals and Sea Jellies. 
By J. R. Greens, B.A. | Edited by J. A. 
GatBrairu, M.A. and S. Havantron, M.D. 
Fep. with 89 Woodcuts, 5s, 


Manual of Sponges and Animalcule; 
with a General Introduction on the Prinei- 
ples of Zoology. By the same Author and 
Editors, Fen with 16 Woodcuts, 2s. 


Manual of the Metalloids. By J. Apyoun, 
M.D. F.R.S. and the same Editors. 2nd 
Edition. Fep. with 38 Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. 


A Familiar History of Birds. 
By E. Stantey, D.D. late Lord Bishop of 
Norwich. Fep. with Woodcuts, 3s. 6d. 


Kirby and Spence’s Introduction 
to Entomology, or Elements of the Natural 
History of Insects, Crown 8vo. 5s. 


Maunder’s Treasury of Natural 
History, or Popular Dictionary of Zoology. 
Revised and corrected by T. S. CopBoxp, 
M.D. Fcp. with 900 Woodcuts, 10s. 


The Elements of Botany for 
Families and Schools. Tenth Edition, re- 
vised by Tuomas Moors, F.L.S.  Fep. 
with 154 Woodcuts, 2s. 6d. 


The Treasury of Botany, or 
Popular Dictionary of the Vegetable King- 
dom; with which is incorporated a Glos- 
sary of Botanical Terms. Edited by 
J. Linney, F.R.S. and T. Moors, F.L.S. 
assisted by eminent Contributors. Pp. 
1,274, with 274 Woodcuts and 20 Steel 
Plates. 2 Parts, fep. 20s. 


The British Flora; comprising the 
Phenogamous or Flowering Plants and the 
Ferns. By Sir W. J. Hooker, K.H. and 
G. A. Watrker-Arnotr, LL.D. 12mo. 
with 12 Plates, 14s. or coloured, 21s, 


The Rose Amateur’s Guide. By 
Tuomas Rivers. New Edition. Fep. 4s. 


Loudon’s Encyclopeedia of Plants; 
comprising the Specific Character, Descrip- 
tion, Culture, History, &c. of all the Plants 
found in Great Britain. With upwards of 
12,000 Woodcuts. - 8vo. 42s. 


Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Trees and 
Shrubs; containing the Hardy Trees and 
Shrubs of Great Britain scientifically and 
popularly described. With 2,000 Woodcuts. 
8vo. 50s. 


Maunder’s Scientific and Lite- 
rary Treasury; a Popular Encyclopaedia of 
Science, Literature, and Art. New Edition, 
thoroughly revised. and in great part re- 
written, with above 1,000 new articles, by 
J. Y. JOHNSON, Corr. M.Z.S. Fep. 10s. 6d. 
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A Dictionary of Science, Litera- 
ture, and Art. Fourth Edition, re-edited 
by the late W. T. Brann (the Author) 
and GrorGE W. Cox, M.A. 3 vols. medium 
8vo. price 63s. cloth. 
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Essays from the Edinburgh and 
Quarterly Reviews ; with Addresses anc 
other Pieces. By Sir J. F. W. HERSCHEL, 
Bart. M.A. 8yo. 18s. 





Chemistry, Medicine, Surgery, and the Allied Sciences. 


A Dictionary of Chemistry and 
the Allied Branches of other Sciences. By 
Henry Warts, F.C.S. assisted by eminent 
Contributors. 5 vols. medium 8vo. in 
course of publication in Parts. Vou. I. 
31s. 6d. Vou. II. 26s. Vou. III. 31s. 6d, 
and Vou. IV. 24s. are now ready. 


Handbook of Chemical Analysis, 
adapted to the Unitary System of Notation. 
By F. T. Conryeroy, MA. F.C.S. Post 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Conington’s Tables of Qualitative 
Analysis, to accompany the above, 2s. 6d. 


Elements of Chemistry, Theore- 
“tical and Practical. By Wiri1am A. 
Mutter, M.D. LL.D. Professor of Chemis- 
try, King’s College, London. 3 vols. 8vo. 
£3. PartI. CHremicau Paysics, Revised 
Edition, 15s. Part II. Inor@anrc CHE- 
MIsTRY, 21s, Part III. OreGanic CHE- 
MISTRY, 24s. 


A Manual of Chemistry, De- 
scriptive and Theoretical. By WuitLi1AM 
Opi1xe, M.B. F.R:S. Part I. 8vo. 9s. 
Pant If. nearly ready. 


A Course of Practical Chemistry, for the 
use of Medical Students. By the same 
Author. New Edition, with 70 new 
Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Lectures on Animal Chemistry Delivered 
at the Royal College of Physicians in 1865. 
By the same Author. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


The Toxicologist’s Guide: a New 
Manual on Poisons, giving the Best Methods 
to be pursued for the Detection of Poisons 
By J. Horsey, F.C.S. Analytical Chemist. 
Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


The Diagnosis, Pathology, and 
Treatment of Diseases of Women ; including 
the Diagnosis of Pregnancy. By GraiLy 
Hewirr, M.D. &c. Second. Edition, en- 
larged; with 116 Woodcut Illustrations. 
8vo. 21s. 





Lectures on the Diseases of In- 
fancy and Childhood. By CHar.es WEst, 
M.D. &c. 5th Edition, revised and enlarged. 
8vo. 16s. 


Exposition of the Signs and 
Symptoms of Pregnancy : with other Papers 
on subjects connected with Midwifery. By 
W. F. Montcomery, M.A. M.D. M.R.IA. 
8vo. with Ilustrations, 25s. 


A System of Surgery, Theoretical 
and Practical, in Treatises by Various 
Authors. Edited by T. Houtmms, M.A. 
Cantab. Assistant-Surgeon to St. George’s 
Hospital. 4 vols. 8vo. £4 13s. 

Vol. I. General Pathology, 21s. 

Vol. II. Local Injuries: Gun-shot Wounds, 
Injuries of the Head, Back, Face, Neck, 
Chest, Abdomen, Pelvis, of the Upper and 
Lower Extremities, and Diseases of the 
Eye. 21s. 


Vol. III. Operative Surgery. Diseases 
of the Organs of Circulation, Locomotion, 
&é). 21s. 

Vol. IV. Diseases of the Organs of 
Digestion, of the Genite-Urinary System, 
and of the Breast, Thyroid Gland, and Skin; 
with APPENDIX and GENERAL INDEX. 30s. 


Lectures on the Principles and 
Practice of Physic. By THomas Watson, 
M.D. Physician-Extraordinary to the 
Queen. New Edition in preparation. 


Lectures on Surgical Pathology, 
By J. Pacut, F.R.S. Surgeon-Extraordinary 
to the Queen. Edited by W. Turner, M.B. 
New Edition in preparation. 


A Treatise on the Continued 
Fevers of Great Britain. By C. MoRrcuison, 
M.D. Senior Physician to the London Fever 
Hospital. 8vo. with coloured Plates, 18s. 


Outlines of Physiology, Human 
and Comparative. By Joun MarsHat.u, 
F.R.C.S. Professor of Surgery in University 
College, London, and Surgeon to the Uni- 
versity College Hospital. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
with 122 Woodcuts, 82s. 





Anatomy, Descriptive and Sur- 
gical. By Henry Gray, F.R.S. With 
410 Wood Engravings from Dissections. 
Fourth Edition, by T. Hommes, M.A. Cantab. 
Royal 8vo. 28s. 


The Cyclopedia of Anatomy and 
Physiology. Edited by the late R. B. Topp, 
M.D. F.R.S. Assisted by nearly all the 
most eminent cultivators of Physiological 
Science of the present age. 5 vols. 8vo. 
with 2,853 Woodcuts, £6 6s. 


Physiological Anatomy and Phy- 
siology of Man. By the late R. B. Topp, 
M.D. F.R.S. and W. Bowman, F.R.S. of 
King’s College. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. Vot. II. 8vo. 25s. 


Vou. I. New Edition by Dr. Lrongrt S. 
Beate, F.R.S. in course of publication; 
Part IL. with 8 Plates, 7s. 6d. 


Histological Demonstrations; a 
Guide to the Microscopical Examination of 
the Animal Tissues in Health and Disease, 
for the use of the Medical and Veterinary 
Professions. By G. Harvey, M.D. F.R.S. 
Prof. in Univ. Coll. London; and G. T. 
Brown, M.R.C.V.S. Professor of Veteri- 
nary Medicine, and one of the Inspecting 
Officers in the Cattle Plague Department 
of the Privy Council. Post 8vo. with 223 
Woodcuts, 12s. 


A Dictionary of Practical Medi- 
cine. By J. Copnanp, M.D. F.R.S. 
Abridged from the larger work by the 
Author, assisted by J.C. COPLAND, M.R.C.S. 
and throughout brought down to the pre- 
sent state of Medical Science. Pp. 1,560, 
in 8vo. price 36s. 
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' The Works of Sir B. C. Brodie, 


Bart. collected and arranged by CHAaRLEs 
Hawks, F.R.C.S.E. 3 vols. 8vo. with 
Medallion and Facsimile, 48s. 


A Manual of Materia Medica 
and Therapeutics, abridged from Dr. 
PxrREIRA’s Hlements by F. J. Farre, M.D. 
assisted by R. Benriey, M.R.C.S. and by 
R. Wagineton, F.R.S. 1 vol. ivo. with 
90 Woodcuts, 21s. 


Thomson’s Conspectus of the 
British Pharmacopeia. Twenty-fourth 
Edition, corrected by E. Luoyp Birkett, 
M.D. 18mo. 5s. 6d. 


Manual of the Domestic Practice 
of Medicine. By W. B,. Kestrven, 
F.R.C.S.E. Third Edition, thoroughly 
revised, with Additions. Fcp. 5s. 


Sea-Air and Sea-Bathing for 
Children and Invalid. By Witrram 
SreancE, M.D. Fep. 3s. 


The Restoration of Health; or, 
the Application of the Laws of Hygiene to 
the Recovery of Health: a Manual for the 
Invalid, and a Guide in the Sick Room. 
By W. STRANGE, M.D. Fep. 6s. 


Gymnasts and Gymuastics. By 
Joun H. Howakrp, late Professor of Gym- 
nastics, Comm. Coll.;Ripponden. Second 
Edition, revised and enlarged, with various 
Selections from the best Authors, containing 
445 Exercises; and illustrated with 135 
Woodcuts, including the most Recent Im- 
provements in the different Apparatus now 
used in the various Clubs, &c. Crown 8yo. 
10s, 6d. 





The Fine Arts, and Illustrated Editions. 


Half-Hour Lectures on the His- 
tory and Practice of the Fine and Orna- 
mental Arts. By W. B. Scorr. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. with 50 Woodcut 
Illustrations, 8s. 6d. 


An Introduction to the Study of 
National Music; Comprising Researches 
into Popular Songs, Traditions, and Cus- 
toms. By Cari ENGEL. With Frontis- 
piece and numerous Musical Illustrations. 
Svo. 16s. 


Lecturesonthe History of Modern 
Music, delivered at the Royal Institution. 
By JonN Huttan. First Course, with 
Chronological Tables, post 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
Szconp CoursE, the Transition Period, 
with 26 Specimens, 8yvo. 16s. 





The Chorale Book for England ; 
a complete Hymn-Book in accordance with 
the Services and Festivals of the Church of 
England: the Hymns translated by Miss C. 
Winxkwortu; the Tunes arranged by Prof. 
W. S. Bennetr and Orro GOLDSCHMIDT. 
Fep. 4to. 12s. 6d. 


Congregational Edition. Fep. 2s. 


Six Lectures on Harmony. De- 
livered at the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain before Easter 1867. By G. A. 
MACFARREN. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Sacred Music for Family Use; 
A Selection of Pieces for One, Two, or more 
Voices, from the best Composers, Foreign 
and English. Edited by Joun Huwuan. 
1 vol. music folio, 21s. 
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The New Testament, illustrated with 
Wood Engravings after the Early Masters, 
chiefly of the Italian School. Crown 4to. 
68s. cloth, gilt top; or £5 5s. morocco. 


Lyra Germanica, the Christian Year. 
Translated by CATHERINE WINKWORTH; 
with 125, Illustrations on Wood drawn by 
J. Letcuton, F.S.A, Quarto, 21s. 

Lyra. Germanica. the Christian Life. 
Translated by CaruErtInrs WINKWORTH ; 
with about 200 Woodcut Illustrations by 
J. Lereuron, F.S.A, and other Artists. 
Quarto, 21s. 


The Life of Man Symbolised by 
the Months of the Year in their Seasons 
and Phases; with Passages selected from 
Ancient and Modern Authors. By RicHARD 
Picot. Accompanied by a Series of 25 
full-page Illustrations and numerous Mar- 
ginal Devices, Decorative Initial Letters, 
and Tailpieces, engraved on Wood from 
Original Designs by Joun LeicHToN, 
F.S.A. Quarto, 42s. 


Cats’ and Farlie’s Moral Em- 
blems; with Aphorisms, Adages, and Pro- 
verbs of all Nations : comprising 121 
Illustrations on Wood by J. LricuTon, 
F.S.A. with an appropriate Text by 
R. Pigor. Imperial 8yo. 31s. 6d. 
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' Shakspeare’s Sentiments § and 
Similes printed in Black and Gold, and illu- 
minated in the Missal style by H=nry Nort 
Humpureys. In massive covers, containing 
the Medallion and Cypher of Shakspeare. 
Square post 8vo. 21s. ; 


Sacred and Legendary Art. By 
Mrs. Jameson, With numerous Etchings 
and Woodcut Illustrations. 6 vols, square 
crown 8vo. price £5 15s, 6d. cloth, or 
£12 12s. bound in morocco by Riviére. To 
be had also in cloth only, in Four SERIEs, 
as follows :— 


| Legends of the Saints and Martyrs. 

Fifth Edition, with 19 Etchings and 187 
| Woodcuts. 2 vols. square crown 8vo. 
31s. 6d. 


| Legends of the Monastic Orders. Third 
Edition, with 11 Etchings and 88 Woodcuts. 
1 vol. square crown 8yo. 21s, 


| Legends of the Madonna. Third Edition, 
with 27 Etchings and 165 Woodcuts. 1 
vol. square crown 8vo. 21s. 


The History of Our Lord, as exemplified 

. in Works of Art. Completed by Lady East- 
LAKE. Second Edition, with 13 Etchings 
and 281 Woodcuts. 2 vols. square crown 
8yvo. 42s. 








Arts, Manufactures, &e. 


Drawing from Nature; a Series of 
Progressive Instructions in Sketching, from 
Elementary Studies to Finished Views, 
with Examples from Switzerland and the 
Pyrenees. By Grorcz BARNARD, Pro- 
fessor of Drawing at Rugby School. With 
18 Lithographic Plates and 108 Wood En- 
gravings. Imp. 8yo, 25s. or in Three Parts, 
royal 8vo. 7s, 6d. each, 


Gwilt’s Encyclopeedia of Archi- 
tecture. Fifth Edition, with Alterations 
and considerable Additions, by Wratr 
ParwortH. Additionally illustrated with 
nearly 400 Wood Engravings by O, 
JuwiTt, and upwards of 100 other new 
Woodcuts. . 8vo. 52s. 6d, 


Tuscan Sculptors, their Lives, 
Works, and Times. With 45 Etchings and 
28 Woodcuts from Original Drawings and 
Photographs, By CHArtEs C. PERKINS. 
2 vols. imp. 8vo. 63s, 


Original Designs for Wood-Carv- 

ing, with Practical Instructions in the Art. 

| By A. F. B. With 20 Plates of Illustrations 
engraved on Wood. Quarto, 18s. 


The Grammar of Heraldry: con- 
taining a Description of all the Principal 

* Charges.used in Armory, the Signification 
of Heraldic Terms, and the Rules to be 
observed in Blazoning and Marshalling. 
By Joun E. Cussans. Fep. with 196 
Woodcuts, 4s. 6d. 


Hints on Household Taste in 
Furniture and Decoration. By Caress L. 
EASTLAKE, Architect. With numerous Illus- 
trations engraved on Wood, [ Nearly ready, 


_ The. Engineer’s Handbook ; ex- 
plaining the Principles which should guide 

. the young Engineer in. the Construction of 
Machinery. By C.S8.Lownpss. Post 8vo. 5s. 
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The Elements of Mechanism. 
By T. M. GooprEvE, M.A. Prof. of Me- 
chanics at the R.M. Acad. Woolwich. 
Second Edition, with 217 Woodcuts. Post 
Syvo. 6s. 6d. 


Ure’s Dictionary of Arts, Manu- 
factures, and Mines. Sixth Edition, chiefly 
re-written and greatly enlarged by RoBERT 
Hont, F.R.S., assisted by numerous Con- 
tributors eminent in Science and the Arts, 
and familiar with Manufactures. With 
2,000 Woodcuts. 3 vols.. medium 8yo. 
£4 14s. 6d. 


Treatise on Mills and Millwork. 
By W. Farrsaten, C.E. F.R.S. With 18 
Plates and 322 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 


Useful Information for Engineers. By 
the same Author. First, Seconp, and 
Tairp SERIES, with many Plates and 
Woodcuts. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. each. 


The Application of Cast and Wrought 
[ron to Building Purposes.. By the same 
Author. Third Edition, with 6 Plates and 
118 Woodcuts. 8vo. 16s. 


Iron Ship Building, its History 
and Progress, as comprised in a Series of 
Experimental Researches on the Laws of 
Strain; the Strengths, Forms, and other 
conditions of the Material; and an Inquiry 
into the Present and Prospective State of 
the Navy, including the Experimental 
Results on the Resisting Powers of Armour 
Plates and Shot at High Velocities. By 
W. FArRBAIRN, C.E. F.R.S. With 4 Plates 
and 130 Woodcuts, 8vo. 18s. 


Encyclopedia of Civil Engineer- 
ing, Historical, Theoretical, and Practical. 
By E. Cressy, C.E. With above 3,000 
Woodcuts. 8vo. 42s. 


The Artisan Club’s Treatise on 
the Steam Engine, in its various Applica- 
tions to Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, 
Railways, and Agriculture. By J. BOURNE, 
C.E. New Edition; with 37 Plates and 
546 Woodcuts, 4to. 42s. 


A Treatise on the Screw Pro- 
peller, Screw Vessels, and Screw Engines, 
as adapted for purposes of Peace and War; 
with notices of other Methods of Propulsion, 
Tables of the Dimensions and Performance 

cof Screw Steamers, and Detailed Specifica- 
tions of Ships and Engines. By the same 


. Author. Third Edition, with 54 Platesand | 


287 Woodcuts. - Quarto, 63s. 





Catechism of the Steam Engine, 
in its various Applications to Mines, Mills, 
Steam Navigation, Railways, and Agricul- 
ture. By Joun Bourne, C.E, New Edition, 
with 199 Woodcuts. Fep. 6s. 


Handbook of the Steam Engine, by the 
same Author, forming a Ky to the Cate- 
chism of the Steam Engine, with 67 Wood- 
cuts. Fep. 9s. 


A History of the Machine- 
Wrought Hosiery and Lace Manufactures. 
By Writ1aM FEvayy, F.LS. F.S.8. With 
3 Steel Plates, 10 Lithographic Plates of 
Machinery, and 10 Coloured Impressions of 
Patterns of Lace. Royal 8vo. 21s. 


Manual of Practical Assaying, 
for the use of Metallurgists, Captains of 
Mines, and Assayers in general; with 
copious Tables for Ascertaining in Assays 
of Gold and Silver the precise amount in 
Ounces, Pennyweights, and Grains of Noble 
Metal contained in One Ton of Ore from a 
Given Quantity. By Jonn Mu1TcHELL, 
F.C.S. 8vo. with 860 Woodcuts, 21s. 


The Art of Perfumery ; the History 
and Theory of Odours, and the Methods of 
Extracting the Aromas of Plants. By 
Dr. Presse, F.C.S. Third Edition, with 
53 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Chemical, Natural, and Physical Magic, 
for Juveniles during the Holidays. By the 
same Author. Third Edition, enlarged 
with 38 Woodcuts. Fep. 6s. 


Loudon’s Encyclopeedia of Agri- 
culture; Comprising the Laying-out, Im- 
provement, and Management of Landed 
Property, and the Cultivation and Economy 
of the Productions of Agriculture. With 
1,100 Woodcuts. 8vo. 31s, 6d. 

Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Gardening : 
Comprising the Theory and Practice of 
Horticulture, Floriculture, Arboriculture, 
and Landseape Gardening. With 1,000 
Woodcuts. 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Cottage, Farm, 
and Villa Architecture and Furniture. With 
more than 2,000 Woodcuts. 8vo. 42s. 


Garden Architecture and Land- 
scape Gardening, illustrating the Architec- 
tural Embellishment of Gardens ; with Re- 
marks on Landscape Gardening in its rela- 
tion to Architecture. By Joun ARTHUR 

~ Hucues. 8vo. with 194 Woodcuts, 14s. 


Bayldon’s Art of Valuing Rents 
and Tillages, and Claims of Tenants upon 

' Quitting Farms, both at Michaelmas and 
Lady-Day.’ Eighth Edition, revised by 
J.C. Morton. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
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Religious and Moral Works. 


An Exposition of the 39 Articles, 
Historical and Doctrinal. By E. Harotp 
Browne, D.D. Lord Bishop of Ely. Seventh 
Edition. 8vo. 16s. 

Examination-Questions on Bishop 
Browne’s Exposition of the Articles. By 
the Rev. J. Gortg, M.A. Fep. 3s. 6d, 


The Life and Reign of David 
King of Israel. By Geores Smiru, LL.D. 


F.A.S. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
The Acts of the Apostles; with a 


Commentary, and Practical and Devotional 
Suggestions for Readers and Students of the 
English Bible. By the Rev. F. C. Coox, 
M.A., Canon of Exeter, &c. New Edition, 
8vo. 12s. 6d. 


The Life and Epistles of St. 
Paul. By W. J. ConyBEarE, M.A. late 
Fellow of Trin. Coll. Cantab. and J. S. 
Howson, D.D. Principal of Liverpool Coll. 


Lisrary Epirion, with all the Original 
Tilustrations, Maps, Landscapes on Steel, 
Woodcuts, &c. 2 vols. 4to. 48s. 


INTERMEDIATE EDITION, with a Selection 
of Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts. 2 vols. 
square crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


Propite’s Epirron, revised and con- 
densed, with 46 Illustrations and Maps. 
2 vols, crown 8yo. 12s. 


The Voyage and Shipwreck of 
St. Paul; with Dissertations on the Ships 
and Navigation of the Ancients. By JAmEs 
Smiru, F.R.S. Crown 8vo. Charts, 10s. 6d. 


Evidence of the Truth of the 
Christian Religion derived from the Literal 
Fulfilment of Prophecy, particularly as 
Tllustrated by the History of the Jews, and 
the Discoveries of Recent Travellers. By 
ALEXANDER Kerru, D.D. 87th Edition, 
with numerous Plates, in square 8vo. 
12s. 6d.; also the 39th Edition, in post Syo. 
with 5 Plates, 6s. 


The History and Destiny of the World 
and of the Church, according to Scripture. 
By the same Author. Square 8vo. with 40 
Illustrations, 10s. 


History of Israel to the Death 
of Moses. By Hetnrich Ewatp, Pro- 
fessor of the University of Gottingen. 
Translated from the German, Edited, with 
4 Preface, by Russet Martineau, M.A. 
Professor of Hebrew in Manchester New 
College, London. 8yo, 18s.' 








A Critical and Grammatical Com- 
mentary on St. Paul’s Epistles. By C. J. 
Ex.icort, D.D. Lord Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol. 8vo. : 

Galatians, Third Edition, 8s. 6d. 

Ephesians, Fourth Edition, 8s. 6d. 

Pastoral Epistles, Third Edition, 10s. 6d. 

Philippians, Colossians, and Philemon, 
Third Edition, 10s. 6d. : 

Thessalonians, Third Edition, 7s. 6d. 


Historical Lectures on the Life of 
Our Lord Jesus Christ: being the Halsean 
Lectures for 1859. By the same Author. 
Fourth Edition. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


The Destiny of the Creature ; and other 
Sermons preached before the University of 
Cambridge. By the same. Post 8vo. 5s. 


TheGreek Testament; with Notes, 
Grammatical and Exegetical. By the Rev. 
W. WessterR, M.A. and the Rev. W. F-. 
Wixnrson, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. £2 4s. 

Vot. I. the Gospels and Acts, 20s. 
Vot. II. the Epistles and Apocalypse, 24s. 


An Introduction to the Study of 
the New Testament, Critical, Exegetical, 
and Theological. By the Rev. S. Davipson, 
D.D. LL.D. 2 vols. 8vo. [In the press. 


Rev. T. H. Horne’s Introduction 
to the Critical Study and Knowledge of the 
Holy Scriptures. Eleventh Edition, cor- 
rected, and extended under careful Editorial 
revision. With 4 Maps and 22 Woodcuts 
and Facsimiles, 4 vols. 8vo. £3 18s. 6d. 


Rev. T. H. Horne’s Compendious In- 
troduction to the Study of the Bible, being 
an Analysis of the larger work by the same 
Author. Re-edited by the Rev. Joun 
AyrE, M.A. With Maps, &c. Post 8vo. 9s. 


The Treasury of Bible Know- 
ledge; being a Dictionary of the Books, 
Persons, Places, Events, and other Matters 
of which mention is made in Holy Scrip- 
ture; intended to establish its Authority 
and illustrate its Contents. By Rey. 
J. Ayre, M.A. With Maps, 15 Plates, and 
numerous Woodcuts. Fep. 10s. 6d. 


Every-day Scripture Difficulties 
explained and illustrated. By J. E. Pres- 
corr, M.A. Vou. I. Matthew and Mark; 
Vou. II. Luke and John. 2 vols. 8vo. 9s.each. 
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The Pentateuch and Book of 
Joshua Critically Examined. By the Right 
Rev. J. W. Cotenso, D.D. Lord Bishop of 
Natal. People’s Edition, in 1 vol. crown 
8vo. 6s. or in 5 Parts, 1s. each. 


The Church and the World: Essays 
on Questions of the Day. By various 
Writers. Edited by Rev. Orsy SHIPLEY, 
M.A. Frrst and Seconp Series. 2 vols. 
8vo. 15s. each. THIRD SERIES preparing 
for publication. 


Tracts for the Day; a Series of 
Essays on Theological Subjects. By various 
Authors. Edited by the Rey. Orry Sarp- 
tey, M.A. I. Priestly Absolution Scrip- 
trial, 9d. II. Purgatory, 9d. III. The Seven 
Sacraments, 1s.6d. 1V. Miracles and Prayer, 
6d. V. The Real Presence, 1s.3d. V1. Casu- 
istry, 1s. VII. Unction of the Sich, 9d. VUITI. 
The Rule of Worship, 9d. IX. Popular 
Rationalism, 9d. 


The Formation of Christendom. 
PartI. By T. W. Auties. 8vo. 12s. 


Christendom’s Divisions ; a Philo- 
sophical Sketch of the Divisions of the 
Christian Family in East and West. By 
Epmunp S. Frou.KEs, formerly Fellow and 
Tutor of Jesus Coll. Oxford. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Christendom’s Divisions, Part II. 
Greeks and Latins, being a History of their 
Dissentions and Overtures for Peace down 
to the Reformation. By the same Author. 
Post 8vo. 15s. 


The Hidden Wisdom of Christ 
and the Key of Knowledge; or, History of 
the Apocrypha. By Ernest De Bunsen. 
2 vols. 8yo. 28s. 

The Keys of St. Peter; or, the House of 
Rechab, connected with the History of 
Symbolism and Idolatry. By the same 
Author. 8vo. 14s. 


The Temporal Mission of the 
Holy Ghost; or, Reason and Revelation. 
By Archbishop MAnnine, D.D. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


England and Christendom. By the same 


Author, Preceded by an Introduction on 


the Tendencies of Religion in England, and | 


the Catholic Practice of Prayer for the 
Restoration of Christian Nations to the 
Unity of the Church. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Essays on Religion and Litera- 
ture. Edited by Archbishop Mannine, 
D.D. Firsr Series, 8vo. 10s. 6d. SECOND 
Series, 14s. 
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Essays and Reviews. By the Rev. 
W. Temper, D.D. the Rev. R. WiLLrAMs, 
B.D. the Rev. B. Powmett, M.A. the Rev. 
H. B. Wirson, B.D. C. W. Goopwin, M.A. 
the Rev. M. Parrison, B.D. and the Rev. 
B. Jowett, M.A. 12th Edition. Fep. 5s. 


Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History. 
Mourpocxk and Soames’s Translation and 
Notes, re-edited by the Rev. W. Srusss, 
M.A. 38 vols. 8vo. 45s. 


Bishop Jeremy Taylor’s Entire 
Works: With Life by Bisnop HEsEr. 
Revised and corrected by the Rev. C. P. 
EpEN, 10 vols. £5 5s. 


Passing Thoughts on Religion. 
By the Author of ‘Amy Herbert.’ New 
Edition. Fep. 5s. 


Self-examination before Confirmation. 
By the same Author. 32mo. 1s. 6d. 


Readings for a Month Preparatory to 
Confirmation from Writers of the Early and 
English Church. By thesame. Fep. 4s. 


| Readings for Every Day in Lent, com- 


piled from the Writings of Bishop JEREMY 
Taytor. By the same. Fep. ds. 


Preparation for the Holy Communion ; 
the Devotions chiefly from the works of 
JeREMy TAYLOR. By the same. 32mo. 3s. 


Principles of Education drawn 
from Nature and Revelation, and Applied 
to Female Education in the Upper Classes. 
By the same. 2 vols. fep. 12s. 6d. 


The Wife’s Manual; or, Prayers, 
Thoughts, and Songs on Several Occasions 
of a Matron’s Life. By the Rev. W. CAu- 
vERT, M.A. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Lyra Domestica ; Christian Songs for 
Domestic Edification. Translated from the 
Psaltery and Harp of C. J. P. Sprrra, and 
from other sources, by RicHARD MASSIE. 
First and Srconp SERIES, fep. 4s. 6d. each. 


‘Spiritual Songs’ for the Sundays 
and Holidays throughout the Year. By 
J. S. B. Monsett, LL.D. Vicar of Egham 
and Rural Dean. Sixth Thousand. Fep. 
price 4s. 6d. 


The Beatitudes: Abasement before God: 
Sorrow for Sin; Meekness of Spirit; Desire 
for Holiness; Gentleness; Purity of Heart ; 
the Peace-makers; Sufferings for Christ. 
By the same Author. Third Edition, re- 
vised. Fep. 3s. 6d. ; 


His Presence not his Memory, 1855. 
By the same Author, in memory of his Son. 
Fifth Edition. 16mo. 1s. 
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Lyra Germanica, translated from.the 
German ‘by Miss C. WixxwortH. First 
Series, Hymns forthe Sundays. and Chief 
Festivals; Sxconp Series, the Christian 
Life. Fep. 3s. 6d. each SERIES. 


Hymns from Lyra Germanica, 18mo. 1s. 
Lyra Eucharistica ; Hymns and 


Verses on the Holy Communion, Ancient 
and Modern; with other Poems. Edited by 


the Rev. Orsy Sureptey, M.A. Second | 


Edition. Fep. 7s. 6d. 


Lbyra Messianica ; Hymns and Verses on 
the Life of Christ, Ancient and Modern; 
with other Poems. By the same Editor. 
Second Edition, enlarged. » Fep. 7s. 6d. 


Iuyra Mystica ; Hymns and Verses on Sacred 
Subjects, Ancient and Modern. By the 
same Editor. Fecp. 7s. 6d. 


: Introductory 





Lyra Sacra; Hymns, Ancient .and 
Modern, Odes, and. Fragments of Sacred 
Poetry. Edited by the Rey. B. W. Saviux, 
M.A. Third Edition, enlarged. Fep. 5s. 


The Catholic Doctrine of the 
Atonement; an Historical Inquiry into its 
Development in the Church: with an Intro- 
duction on the Principle of Theological 
Developments. By H. N. OxennAm, M.A. 
8vo. 8s. 6d. 


Endeavours after the Christian 
Life: Discourses. By JAMES MARTINEAU. 
Fourth and cheaper Edition, carefully re- 
vised; the Two Series complete in ‘One 
Volume. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Lessons on the 
History of Religious Worship; being a 

. Sequel to the ‘Lessons on Christian Evi- 
dences.’ By Ricuarp WHaATELy, D.D. 
New Edition. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 





Travels, Voyages, &c. 


The North-West Poninsula of 
Iceland; being the Journal of a Tour in 
Iceland in the Summer of 1862. By C. W. 


SHEPHERD, M.A. F.Z.S. With a Map and | 


Two Illustrations. Fep. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Pictures in Tyrol and Elsewhere. 
From a Family Sketch-Book, By the 
Author of ‘A Voyage en Zigzag,’ &c. 
Quarto, with numerous Illustrations, 21s, 


How we Spent the Summer; or, 


a Voyage en Zigzag in Switzerland and | 


Tyrol with some Members of the ALPINE 
Cius. From the Sketch-Book of one of the 
Party. Third Edition, re-drawn.” In oblong 
Ato. with about 300 Illustrations, 15s. 


Beaten Tracks; or, Pen and Pencil 
Sketches in Italy. By the Authoress of 


‘A Voyage en Zigzag.’ With 42 Plates, | 


containing about 200 Sketches from Draw- 
ings made on the Spot. 8vo. 16s. 


Florence, the New Capital of 
Italy. By C. R. Weip. With several Iin- 
gravings on Wood, from Drawings by the 
Author. Post 8vo. 12s, 6d. 


Map of the Chain of Mont Blanc, 
from an actual Survey in 1863—1864. By 
A. ApAms-REILiy, F.R.G.S. M.A.C. | Pub- 
lished under the Authority of the Alpine 
Club. In Chromolithography.on extra stout, 
drawing-paper 28in. x 17in., price 10s. or 
mounted on canvas in a folding case, 12s, 6d. 





History of Discovery in our 
Australasian Colonies, Australia, Tasmania, 
and New Zealand, from the Earliest Date to 
the Present Day. By Wiuiu1am Howirt. 
With 3 Maps of the Recent Explorations 
from Official Sources. 2 vols. 8vo. 20s. 


The Capital of the Tycoon; a 
Narrative of a 3 Years’ Residence in Japan. 
By Sir Rurserrorp Atcock, K.C.B. 
2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 42s. 


The Dolomite Mountains. Exciur- 
sions through Tyrol, Carinthia, Carniola, and 
Friuli. By J. Giusert and G. C. Cuur- 
CHILL, F.R.G.S. With numerous Ilustra- 
tions. Square crown 8vo. 21s, 


A Lady’s Tour Round Monte Rosa; 
including Visits to the Italian Valleys. 
With Mapand Illustrations. Post 8vo, 14s, 


Guide to the Pyrenees, for the use 
of Mountaineers. By Cnartes PAckn. 
With Maps, &c. and Appendix. Fep. 6s. 


The Alpine Guide. By Jouy Batt, 
M.R.LA. late President of the Alpine Club, 
Post 8vo. with Maps and other Illustrations. 

Guide to the Hastern Alps, [Just ready. 

Guide to the Western Alps, including 
Mont Blanc, Monte Rosa, Zermatt; &c. 
price 7s, 6d. ' - ehteet] 

Guide to the Oberland and all Switzer- 
land, excepting the Neighbourhood of 

— ores and the Great St. Bernard; 
wi mbardy and the adjoining portion 
of Tyrol. 7s. 6d, : ye 
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The Englishman in India. By 
Cartes Raikes, Esq. C.S.1. formerly 
Commissioner of Lahore. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


By Joun 
Post 


The Irish in America. 
Francis Macutre, M.P. for Cork. 
8vo. 12s. 6d. 


The Arch of Titus and the Spoils 
of the Temple; an Historical and Critical 
Lecture, with Authentic Illustrations. By 
Wiiuram Ksrcut, M.A. With 10 Wood- 
cuts from Ancient Remains. 4to. 10s. 


Curiosities of London; exhibiting 


the most Rare and Remarkable Objects of | 


Interest in the Metropolis; with nearly 
Sixty Years’ Personal Recollections. By 
Joun Timms, F.S.A. New (Edition, cor- 
rected and enlarged. 8vo. Portrait, 21s. 





Narratives of Shipwrecks of the 
Royal Navy between 1793 and 1857, com- 
piled from Official Documents in the Ad- 
miralty by W. O. S. Gritty; with a Preface 
by W. S. Gitry, D.D. 3d Edition, fep. 5s. 


Visits to Remarkable Places: 
Old Halls, Battle-Fields, and Scenes illus- 
trative of Striking Passages in English 
History and Poetry. By Witu1am Howirr. 
2 vols. square crown 8vo. with Wood En- 
gravings, 25s. 


The Rural Life of England. 
By the same Author. With Woodcuts by 
Bewick and Williams. Medium 8vo. 12s, 6d. 


A Week at the Land’s End. 
By J. T. BuicuT; assisted by E. H. Ropp, 
R. Q. Coven, and J. Ratrs. With Map 
and 96 Woodcuts. Fep. 6s. 6d. 





Works of Fiction. 


The Warden: a Novel. By ANTHONY 
TRoLLoPE, Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Barchester Towers: a Sequel to ‘The 
Warden.’ By the same Author, Crown 


8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Stories and Tales by the Author 
of ‘Amy Herbert,’ uniform Edition, each 
Tale or Story complete in a single volume. 


Amy Herzent, 2s. 6d. | KATHARINE ASHTON, 


GERTRUDE, 2s. 6d. 8s. 6d. 

Earu’s DAUGHTER, | MARGARET PERCI- 
2s. 6d. | VAL, 5s. 

EXPERIENCE OF LIFE, | LANETON PARSON- 
2s. 6d. | _ AGE, 4s. 6d. 

Curve Hatt, 3s.6d. | URsULA, 4s. 6d. 

Ivors, 3s. 6d. | j 


A Glimpse of the World. By the Author 
of ‘Amy Herbert.’ Fep. 7s. 6d. 


The Journal of a Home Life. By the 
same Author. Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 


After Life ; a Sequel to the ‘Journal of a Home | 


Life.’ By the same Author. Post 8ye. 
[ Nearly ready. 


Gallus ; or, Roman Scenes of the Time 
of Augustus: with Notes and Excursuses 
illustrative of the Manners and Customs of 
the Ancient Romans. From the German of 
Prof. BECKER. New Edit. Post 8vo.7s. 6d. 


Charicles ; a Tale illustrative of Private 
Life among the Ancient Greeks: with Notes 
and Excursuses. From the German of Prof. 
Bxcxer. New Edition, Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 





Springdale Abbey: Extracts from 
the Letters and Diaries of an ENGLISH 
PREACHER. 8vo. 12s. 


The Six Sisters of the Valleys: 
an Historical Romance. By W. BRAMLEY- 
Moors, M.A. Incumbent of Gerrard’s Cross, 
Bucks. Fourth Edition, with 14 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 


Tales from Greek Mythology. 
By Georce W. Cox, M.A. late Scholar 
of Trin. Coll. Oxon. Second Edition. Square 
16mo. 3s. 6d. 


Tales of the Gods and Heroes. By the 
game Author. Second Edition. Fep. ds. 


Tales of Thebes and Argos. By the same 
Author. Fep. 4s. 6d. 


A Manual of Mythology, in the form of 
Question and Answer. By the same 
Author. Fep. 3s. 


Cabinet Edition of Novels and 
Tales by By G. J. Wayte MELyILiE :— 


The Gladiators: a Tale of Rome and Juda. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 
Digby Grand, 5s. 
Kate Coventry, 5s. 
General Bounce, 5s. 
Holmby House, 5s. 
Good for Nothing, 6s. 
The Queen’s Maries, 6s. 
The Interpreter, a Tale of the War. 
ol 
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Poetry and 


Moore’s Poetical Works, Cheapest 
Editions complete in 1 vol. including the 
Autobiographical Prefaces and Author’s last 
Notes, which are still copyright. Crown 
8vo. ruby type, with Portrait, 6s. or 
People’s Edition, in larger type, 12s. 6d. 


Moore’s Poetical Works, as above, Library 
Edition, medium 8vo. with Portrait and 
Vignette, 14s. or in 10 vols. fep. 3s. 6d. each. 


Moore’s Lalla Rookh, Tenniel’s Edi- 
tion, with 68 Wood Engravings from 
Original Drawings and other Illustrations. 
Fep. 4to. 21s. 





Moore’s Irish Melodies, Maclise’s — 
Edition, with 161 Steel Plates from Original , 


Drawings. Super-royal 8yo. 31s. 6d, 


Miniature Edition of Moore’s Irish 
Melodies, with Maclise’s Illustrations, (as 
above) reduced in Lithography. Imp. 
16mo. 10s. 6d. 


Southey’s Poetical Works, with | 


the Author’s last Corrections and copyright 
Additions. Library Edition, in 1 vol. 
medium 8vo. with Portrait and Vignette, 
14s. or in 10 vols. fep. 3s. 6d. each. 


Lays of Ancient Rome ; with Ivry 
and the Armada. By the Right Hon. Lorp 
Macautay. 16mo. 4s. 6d. 


Lord Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient 
Rome. With 90 Illustrations on Wood, 
Original and from the Antique, from 
Drawings by G. Scuarr. Fep. 4to. 21s. 


Miniature Edition of Lord Macaulay’s | 


Lays of Ancient Rome, with Scharf’s Il- 
lustrations (as above) reduced in Litho- 


graphy. Imp. 16mo. 10s. 6d. 
Poems. By Jean Incetow. Twelfth 
Edition. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 


Poems by Jean Ingelow. A New Edition, 
with nearly 100 Illustrations by Eminent 
Artists, engraved on Wood by the Brothers 
DauzieL. Fep. 4to, 21s, 


A. Story of Doom, and other Poems. 
JEAN InGELOW. Fep. 5s. 


Poetical Works of Letitia Eliza- 
beth Landon (L.E.L.) 2 vols. 16mo. 10s. 


Playtime with the Poets: a Selec- 
tion of the best English Poetry for the use 
of Children. By a Lapy. Crown 8vo. ds. 


By 





The Drama. 


Memories of some Contemporary 
Poets; with Selections from their Writings. 
By Eminy Taytor. Royal 18mo. 5s. 


Bowdler’s Family Shakspeare, 
cheaper Genuine Edition, complete in 1 vol. 
large type, with 36 Woodcut Illustrations, 
price 14s. or in 6 pocket vols. 3s. 6d. each. 


Shakspeare’s Sonnets never be- 
fore Interpreted ; his Private Friends iden- 
tified; together with a recovered Likeness 
of Himself. By Gzratp Massey. 8vo. 18s. 


Arundines Cami, sive Musarum Can- 
tabrigiensium Lusus Canori. Collegit atque 
edidit H. Drury, M.A. Editio Sexta, eu- 
ravit H. J. Hopeson, M.A. Crown 8yo. 
price 7s. 6d. 


Horatii Opera, Library Edition, with 
Copious English Notes, Marginal References 
and Various Readings. Edited by the Rev. 
J. E. Yoner, M.A. 8vo. 2ls. 


Eight Comedies of Aristophanes, 
viz. the Acharnians, Knights, Clouds, 
Wasps, Peace, Birds, Frogs, and Plutus. 
Translated into Rhymed Metres by 
LronARD-Hampson Rupp, M.A. 8yvo. 15s. 


The Aineid of Virgil Translated into 
English Verse. By Joun Conineron, 
M.A. Corpus Professor of Latin in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. Crown 8vo. 9s. 


The Iliad of Homer Translated 
into Blank Verse. By IcHABop CHARLES 
Wrieut, M.A. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 


The Dliad of Homer in English 
Hexameter Verse. By J. Henry Dart, 
M.A. of Exeter College, Oxford. Square 
crown 8yo, 21s. 


Dante’s Divine Comedy, translated 
in English Terza Rima by Jonn Dayman, 
M.A. [With the Italian Text, after 
Brunetti, interpaged.] 8vo. 21s. 


The Holy Child. A Poem in Four 
Cantos; also an Ode to Silence, and other 
Poems. By 8S. JennER, M.A. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 


Poetical Works of John Edmund 
Reade; with final Revision and Additions, 
3 vols. fep. 18s. or each vol. separately, 6s. 
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Rural Sports, Se. 


Encyclopedia of Rural Sports ; 
a Complete Account, Historical, Practical, 


and Descriptive, of Hunting, Shooting, | 


Fishing, Racing, &c. By D. P. Buarne. 
With above 600 Woodcuts (20 from Designs 
by Joun LEEcH). 8vo. 42s. 


Col. Hawker’s Instructions to 
Young Sportsmen in all that relates to Guns 
and Shooting. Revised by the Author’s Son. 
Square crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 18s. 


The Rifle, its Theory and Prac- 
tice. By ARTHUR WALKER (79th High- 


landers), Staff, Hythe and Fleetwood Schools | 


of Musketry. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 
with 125 Woodcuts, 5s. 


The Dead Shot,or Sportsman’s Complete 


Guide; a Treatise on the Use of the Gun, | 
Dog-breaking, Pigeon-shooting, &c. By | 


Marxsman. Fep. with Plates, 5s. 


A Book on Angling: being a Com- 
plete Treatise on the Art of Angling in 
every branch, including full Illustrated 

~ Lists of Salmon Flies. By FRANCIS FRANCIS. 
Second Edition, with Portrait and 15 other 
Plates, plain and coloured. Post 8vo. 15s. 


Ephemera’s Handbook of Ang- 
ling: Teaching Fly-fishing, Trolling, Bot- 
tom-fishing, Salmon-fishing ; with the 
Natural History of River Fish. Fep. 5s. 


The Fly -Fisher’s Entomology. 
By Aurrep RoNALDs. With coloured 
Representations of the Natural and Artifi- 
cial Insect. Sixth Edition; with 20 
coloured Plates. 8vo. 14s. 

Youatt on the Horse. Revised and 
enlarged by W. WATSON, M.LR.C.Y.S. 8vo. 
with numerous Woodcuts, 12s. 6d. 


Youatt on the Dog. (By the same Author.) 
8vo. with numerous Woodcuts, 6s. 


| The Cricket Field ; or, the History 
| and the Science of the Game of Cricket. By 
James Pyrorort, B.A. 4th Edition. Fep. 5s. 


The Horse-Trainer’s and Sports- 
man’s Guide: with Considerations on the 
Duties of Grooms, on Purchasing Blood 
Stock, and on Veterinary Examination. 
By Diesy Coutins. Post 8vo. 6s. 


Blaine’s Veterinary Art: a Trea- 
tise on the Anatomy, Physiology, and 
Curative Treatment of the Diseases of the 
Horse, Neat Cattle, and Sheep. Seventh 
Edition, revised and enlarged by C. STEEL, 
8vo. with Plates and Woodceuts, 18. 


On Drill and Manouvres of 
Cavalry, combined with Horse Artillery. 
By Major-Gen. Micuart W. Smiru, C.B. 
8vo. 12s. 6d. 


The Horse’s Foot,and how to keep 
it Sound. By W. Mrzzs, Esq. 9th Edition, 
with Illustrations. Imp. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


A Plain Treatise on Horse-shoeing. By 
the same Author. Post 8vo. with Illustra- 
tions, 2s. 6d. 

Stables and Stable Fittings. By the same. 
Imp. 8yo. with 13 Plates, 15s. 

Remarks on Horses’ Teeth, addressed to 
Purchasers. By the same. Post 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

The Dog in Health and Disease. 
By Sronsuence. With 70 Wood En- 
gravings. New Edition. Square crown 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Greyhound. By the same Author. 
Revised Edition, with 24 Portraits of Grey- 


hounds, Square crown 8yo. 21s. 


| The Ox, his Diseases and their Treat 
ment; with an Essay on Parturition in the: 
Cow. By J. R. Dozson, M.R.C.V.S. Crown 
8vo. with Illustrations, 7s. 6d, 








Commerce, 


Banking, Currency, and the Ex- 
changes: a Practical Treatise. By ARTHUR 
Crump, Bank Manager, formerly of the 
Bank of England. Post 8vo. 6s. 

The Elements of Banking. By 
Henry Dunsixe Macizop, M.A. of Tri- 
nity College, Cambridge, and of the Inner 


Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Post 8yo. 
| Nearly ready, 


Navigation, and Mercantile Affairs. 


The Theory and Practice of 
Banking. By Hunry Dunnine Macteon, 
M.A. Barrister-at-Law. Second Edition, 
entirely remodelled. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 


A Dictionary, Practical, Theo- 
retical, and Historical, of Commerce and 
Commercial Navigation. By J. R. M‘Cut- 
tocn, New Edition in the press. 
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Elements ot Maritime Inter. 
national Law. By WintrAm De Buren, 
B.A. of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law 
8vo. 


Papers on Maritime Legislation; 
with a Translation of the German Mercan- 
tile Law relating to Maritime Commerce. 
By Ernst Emin Wenprt. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Practical Guide for British Ship- 
masters to United States Ports. By PrEr- 
REPONT EDwArpDs, Her Britannic Majesty’s 





Vice-Consul at New York. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. | 
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The Law of Nations Considered 
as Independent Political Communities. By 
Travers Twiss, D.C.L. Regius Professor 
of Civil Law in the University of Oxford. 
2 vols. 8vo. 30s. or separately, Part I. Peace, 
12s. Part II. War, 18s. 


A Nautical Dictionary, defining 
the Technical Language relative to the 
Building and Equipment of Sailing Vessels 
and Steamers, &c. By ArtHurR YouNe. 
Second Edition; with Plates and 150 Wood- 
cuts. 8vo. 18s. 





Works of Utility and 


Modern Cookery for Private 
Families, reduced to a System of Easy 
Practice in a Series of carefully-tested 
Receipts. By Exiza Acton. Newly re- 
vised and enlarged; with 8 Plates, Figures, | 
-and 150 Woodcuts. Fep. 6s. . 


‘Qn Food and its Digestion ; an 
Introduction to Dietetics. By W. Brinton, 
M.D. Physician to St. Thomas’s Hospital, | 
&c. With 48 Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 12s. 


“Wine, the Vine, and the Cellar. | 
By Tuomas G. SuHaw. Second Edition, 
revised and enlarged, with Frortispiece and 
31 Illustrations on Wood. 8vo 16s. 


_A Practical Treatise on Brewing; 
with Formule for Public Brewers, and In- 
structions for Private Families. By W. 
“Buack. Fifth Edition. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


How to Brew Good Beer: a com- 
plete Guide to the Art of Brewing Ale, | 
Bitter Ale, Table Ale, Brown Stout, Porter, | 
and Table Beer. By Jonn Pitt. Revised | 
Edition. Fep. 4s. 6d. | 


The Billiard Book. By Captain 
Craw .ey, Author of ‘Billiards, its Theory 
and Practice,’ &c. With nearly100 Diagrams 
on Steel and Wood. 8vo. 21s. 


Whist, What to Lead. By Cam. 
Third Edition. 32mo. 1s. 


The Cabinet Lawyer; 2 Popular | 
Digest of the Laws of England, Civil, 
Criminal], and Constitutional. 23rd Edition, 
entirely recomposed, and brought down by 
the AuTHorR to the close of the Parliamen- 
tary Session of 1867. Fep. 10s. 6d. 


The Philosophy of Health; or, an 
Exposition of the Physiological and Sanitary 
Conditions conducive to Human Longevity 
and Happiness. By Soutuwoop Smiru, 
M.D. Eleventh Edition, revised and en- 





larged; with 113 Woodcuts. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


General Information. 
A Handbook for Readers at the 


British Museum. By Tuomas NicHo.s. 
Post 8vo. 6s. 

Hints to Mothers on the Manage- 
ment of their Health during the Period of 
Pregnancy and in the Lying-in Room. By 
T. Buty, M.D. Fep. 5s. 

The Maternal Management of Children 
in Health and Disease. By the same 
Author. Fep. 5s. 

Notes on Hospitals. By Fiorence 
NicuTmnGate. Third Edition, enlarged; 
with 13 Plans. Post 4to. 18s. 

The Executor’s Guide. By J.C. 
Hupson. Enlarged Edition, revised by the 
Author, with reference to the latest reported 
Cases and Acts of Parliament. Fcp. 6s. 

The Law relating to Benefit 
Building Societies; with Practical Obser- 
vations on the Act and all the Cases decided 
thereon, also a Form of Rules and Forms of 
Mortgages. By W. Tripp Pratt, Barrister. 
2nd Edition. Fep. 3s. 6d. 

Willich’s Popular Tables for As- 
certaining the Value of Lifehold, Lease- 
hold, and Church Property, Renewal 
Fines, &c.; the Public Funds; Annual 
Average Price and Interest on Consols from 
1781 to 1861; Chemical, Geographical, 
Astronomical, Trigonometrical Tables, &c. 
Post 8vo. 10s. 

Decimal Interest Tables at Twenty- 
four Different Rates not exceeding Five per 
Cent. Calculated for the use of Bankers. 
To which are added Commission Tables at 
One-eighth and One-fourth per Cent. By 
J. R. CoutrHart. New Edition. 8vo. 15s, 


Maunder’s Treasury of Know- 
ledge and Library of Reference: comprising 
an English Dictionary and Grammar, Uni- 
versal Gazetteer, Classical Dictionary, Chro- 
nology, Law Dictionary, Synopsis of the 
Peerage, useful Tables, &c. Fep. 10s. 6d. 
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ARNOTT?’s Elements of Physics 
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BunsEn (BE. De) on Apocrypha...... cmnaies 
——’s Keys of St. Peter ........-000ee 
BuRKE’s Vicissitudes of Families .........- 
Btrton’s Christian Church .........+6005 
Cabinet Lawyer...5.....ss0+.ee0e ates na oasis 
CALVERT’S Wife’s Manual ........-eeeeees 
CaTks’s Biographical Dictionary ....... ran 
Cats and Fartrr’s Moral Emblems ...... 
Chorale Book for England ........s+-.ee0- 
Christian Schools and Scholars ........... < 
CxiovuGn’s Lives from Plutarch ............ 


CoLENsSO (Bishop) on Pentateuch and Book 
of Joshua....... Baar contcosn - inisleincad 
Coxiins’s Horse Traincr’s 3 Guide 
Commonplace Philosopher in Town and 
Country 
ConiInGTon’s Chemical Analysis ..... ees 
Translation of Virgil’s Mneid 
ConTansEAv’s Two French and English 
Dictionaries ....... 
CONYBEARE and Howson’ sLife and Epistles 
of St. Paul . 
Coox’s Acts of the IAWIOSEIES® me. Secrets « oles. 6 
CoPpLaNnn’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine 
CouLTHARtr’s Decimal Interest Tables .... 
Cox’s Manual of Mythology... 
Tales of the Great Persian War...... 
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Tales from Greek Mythology ..... ake 
Tales of the Gods and Heroes........ 
Tales of Thebes and Argos .......... 





CRAWLEY’s Billiard Book.. 
Cresy’s Encyclopedia of Civil Engineering 
Critical Essays of a Country Parson 
CRrowE’s History of France .... 





Crump on Banking, &C.......seseeeeeeeeee 
Cussans’s Grammar of Heraldry ......... 
DanRr’s Iliad of Homer ........sesceeceeeee 
D’AUBIGNE’s History of the Reformation in 
the time of CALVIN .......++. ABA M REARS 


Davipson’s Introduction to New Testament 
DayMAN’s Dante’s Divina Commedia ...... 
Dead Shot (The), by MARKSMAN 
Dr Btuxen’s Maritime International Law.. 
DE LA Rive’s Treatise on Electricity ...... 
Dr MorGan on Matter and Spirit 
DE TocqUurvILLE ’3 Democracy in America. 
DIsRAELI’S Speeches on Reform .......... 
Dosson on the Ox «.+-+-ses 
Dove on Storms ...-++++- ye ta 
DvER’S City of Rome .. ++. sees sere recone 





BASTLAKE’s Hints on Household Taste.... 
EpwAgps’s Shipmaster’s Guide.... 
Elements of Botany 
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Ex.icorr’s Commentary on Ephesians.... 14 
Destiny of the Creature ...... 14 
Lectures on Life of Christ .... 14 
Commentary on Galatians .... 14 
Pastoral Epist. 14 
— Philippians,&c. 14 
_ Thessalonians 14 
ENGEL’s Introduction to National Music .. 11 
Bssays and ReviewS ..sscscsceeseeseeeceee 15 
on Religion and Literature, edited by 
MANNING, Frrst and Second SERIES .. 15 
Ewaup’s History of Israel .....sseeeeeee Arve 


























Fareparrn’s Application of Cast and 
Wrought Iron to Building ...+++++see0+ 13 
————— Information for Engineers .. 13 
— Treatise on Mills and Millwork 13 
FArRBAIRN on Iron Shipbuilding ....... wate TO 
Farrar’s Chapters on Language ...+.+.++6 5 
FELKIN on Hosiery & Lace Manufactures.. 13 
FroutKEs’s Christendom’s Divisions ...... 15 





FLIEDNER’S (Pastor) Life.......... RPC daa 8 | 
Frawncis’s Fishing Book ......s+ssceesees haat 

(Sir P.) Memoir and J ournal .. 3 
Frovupe’s History of England ........ peter 
— Short Studies .....ssecsseees Cor lite 





Ganot’s Elementary PhysicS.....++++reree 8 
GILBERT and CHURCHILL’s Dolomite Moun- 
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Gurnx’s Papal Drama .....sseesenes afa\aieinars oy a 
Griiy’s Shipwrecks of the Navy ....sse008 17 


GooDEVE’s Elements of Mechanism........ 13 
GoRLzE’s Questions on BRowNE’s Exposition 


of the 39 Articles ... secvseseeseeces ee Fi 
GrRanvt’s Ethics of Aristotle.......sseseees . A 
Graver Thoughts of a Country Parson..... s- 6 
Gray’s Anatomy.....+ss+re0s pavareistossol al wine earl 
GREENE’s Corals and Sea Jellies ss adivesasee MO 
Sponges and Animalculae..... ot et» D 


GrovE on Correlation of Physical Forces .. 8 
Gwi1’s Encyclopedia of Architecture .... 12 

















Handbook of Angling, by HPHEMERA..... » 19 
Hare on Election of Representatives ..... ERS 
HARLEY and BRrown’s aahans Demon- 
Strations: wis Tea sive celes os Uv deed eeten we i 
Haxrtwie’s Harmonies of Nature. wid deem HED 
Polar World: ....s...08 Trike WD 
— Sea and its Living Wonders.... 9 
Tropical World... .0cscesccves A et 
HaveutTon’s Manual of Geology ......+++ iS 
HAWKER’s Instructions to Young Sports- 
POON cvrccsacecenctied te oc enam une Gencceces. 2D 
HEARN’S Plutology .....ccecescocecccrecea 2 
on English Government ........+ inet 
HeEtps’s Spanish Conquest in America .... 2 
HeEnverson’s Folk-Lore........+ Fionectaaur 0 
HERSCHEL’s Essays from Reviews ........ 10 
Outlines of Astronomy........ 7 
Preliminary Discourse on the 
Study of Natural Philosophy ............ 8 
Hewitt on the Diseases of Women ........ 10 
Hopason’s Time and Space......ssseesssee 7 
HoiMeEs’s System of Surgery .. Ye te te 10 
Hooker and WALKER-ARNOTT’sS British 
MELONS: g:s:0)0°vis.9ce cuss Bie 9S MATO nse 0s 8:8 Ohm onicLASA ULSI Giga 
Horxine’s Hawaikoot@ue. i. tectenc owe 8 


Horne’s Introduction to the Scriptures oe 14 
Compendium of the Scriptures .. 14 











Horstey’s Manual of PoisonS «ssss.seeee 9 
Hosxywns’s Occasional Essays......++++- eae 
How we Spent the Summer.....+++e++e+++ 16 
Howarp’s Gymnastic Exercises ......+-+. 11 
Howirt’s Australian Discovery......-.+.++ 16 
——— Rural Life of England .......... 17 
—— Visits to Remarkable Places .... 17 








Hupson’s Executor’s Guide ..se+ssees cai 20 
Hveues’s Garden Architecture.......+++- a p 
—_ (W.) Manual of Geography ...-- a 
Huvxwawn’s History of Modern Music .....- 1 
Transition Musical Lectures .... 11 
Sacred Music ....seeeeeesseeee ry 


HumpPuReEys’s Sentiments of Shakspeare.. 12 
Hutton’s Studies in Parliament ......+.+ 
Hymns from Lyra Germanicd .+++s+e+e00+ 14 


INGELOW’S PoemS ..secssccccceecenseveees 18 
Story of Doom ......-- Sanhpcorricee Ls: 
Icelandic Legends, SECOND SERTES........ 17 





JAMESON’s Legends of the Saints and Mar- 
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—_\— Legends of the Madonna.. 12 
—— Legends of the Monastic Orders 12 
JAMESON and EAsTLAKE’s History of Our 
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Katiscu’s Commentary on the Bible..... anaes 
——_— Hebrew Grammar......ssseee Aare 
Keira on Destiny of the World............ 14 

Fulfilment of Prophecy....... erm 2 | 

KELLER’s Lake Dwellings of Switzerland.. 9 
KeEsTEVEN’s Domestic Medicine ......... rome 119 
Kirpy and SPENCE’s Entomology....-.+.+ ae | 
Knicut’s Arch of Titus.......0+ peter seer 
Lady’s Tour round Monte Rosa....... Se ke 
Lanpon’s (li. E. lu.) Poetical Works ...... 18 
LatTHam’s English Dictionary......... Tae 
River Plate..i.0s eases ee cet SINCE et 
LAWRENCE 011 ROCKS ...... 0. cece ee ceenence 8 
Lxecxy’s History of Rationalism ...,...5. tee) 
Leisure Hours in Town......s.sccsceeseses 6 
Lessons of Middle Age ..........00% a Ramet ee 
Letters of Distinguished Musicians ..... PCR: 
LEwEs’s Biographical History of Philosophy 3 
LippELLand Scort’s Greek-English Lexicon 6 
Abridged ditto ...... 6 
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LINDLEY and Moore’s Treasury of Botany 9 
Lone@MAn’s Lectures on History of England 2 
Lovupon’s Encyclopedia of Agriculture.... 18 — 
Gardening ...... 18 
WMaHIS ha ce eee 
Treesand Shrubs 9 
Cottage, Farm, and Villa Architecture 18 
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MacavLay’s History of England ........ 
—_———~ Lays of Ancient Rome ...... 
Miscellaneous Writings.....+ 
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MACFARREN’s Lectures on Harmony ... 
Macteop’s Elements of Political Hcoonomy 
Dictionary of Political Economy 
Elements of Banking.........+ 
Theory and Practice of Banking 
McCurtocn’s Dictionary of Commerce .... 
—-— Geographical Dictionary .... 
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Life of Havelock ......++e006 
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MAssInGBERD’s History of the Reformation 
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Treasury of Knowledge.......- 
—_———— Treasury of Natural History . 
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May’s Constitutional History of England. é 
MELVILLE’S Digby Grand....eesereeereeee - 
General Bounce 
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Good for Nothing . : 
Holmby House.......- 
Interpreter 
— Kate Coventry......++++5 AIOE 
Queen’s Maries ....- RIT : 
MeEnDELSSOHN’S Letters 
MERIVALE’s (H.) Historical Studies ...... 
—_———_ (C.) Fall of the Roman Republic 
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Boyle Lectures 
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